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FOREWORD 


HIS book is not intended for Greek readers who know the 
situation as well as I do, if not better; for have they not 
lived through the terrible moments which I describe in 
these pages ? 

I hesitated a long time before giving an eye-witness’ impression 
of those sad years in my own country which I should have preferred 
not to talk about at all. But, over and over again, friends have 
asked me to give the other version of a very one-sided story. When 
I, recently, published my reminiscences and had only space to do 
little more than hint that there was another version to what was 
commonly credited, a great number of correspondents, both known 
and unknown to me, as well as many critics, wrote to me that they 
had always felt there must exist another aspect to the generally 
accepted story of King Constantine’s treasonable attitude towards 
the Allies. 

“ Another bell, another sound,’’ says the French proverb. 

For nearly ten years, the “‘ other story’ held its ground, undisputed. 
It had been told at a moment when people’s minds, overwrought by 
the strain of war, easily took the impression of anything told them, 
and nothing, from the other side, was given to upset their firmly 
established belief. Propaganda had been so intense during war 
time that it would have needed a fortune to direct any kind of 
counter-propaganda. Besides, there was a class of people—and I 
am afraid there still is—who had been so well schooled by the 
war-version, that they would not even think of hearing that the 
subject could be looked upon from another angle . . . and, much 
less, believed. 

Lastly, it was my sacred duty to clear, as far as I was able, the 
memory of my King and brother who had been so grossly slandered. 
His whole life had been given to his country, and, in spite of what 
has been said to the contrary, it was only to save Greece from a 
great disaster, that made him keep her out of the war. As I shall 
explain in the pages that follow, his idea was to enter the war much 
later, when Greece, after putting her army in order—following on 
two hard Balkan campaigns—would have been able to hold her own 
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against her two traditional foes. His ambition was to bring into 
the field a united Greece and not a nation split in two and weakened 
by internal conflicts. Such a Greece, united, refortified, and strong 
in the conviction of the right of the Allies’ cause, would have been 
a far more serious help to the Allies than the humbled Greece that 
followed the leadership of Mr. Venizelos. 

In telling my story, I have tried to keep to the main facts of the 
case. It has been neither an easy task, nor a pleasant story to 
write, particularly as the two most important characters are my 
brother and the man who wilfully misunderstood him. 


Attempts were made to justify King Constantine’s point of view 
by honest and disinterested critics whose sense of justice and fair 
play forced them to write their impressions of what they had seen 
and knew. 

Mr. Paxton Hibbon, an American, first, in his book “ Constantine I 
and his people,’’ stated the facts of the King’s case, which was no 
small achievement considering how strong the tide of public opinion 
was against the Royal Family. 

I have never had the privilege of meeting Mr. G. F. Abbott, the 
author of “‘ Greece and the Allies 1914-1922,’ from whose excellent 
book I have made many quotations in the following pages. Mr. 
Abbott is not a professional writer, but an Englishman who, having 
spent many years of his life in Macedonia, had followed the political 
situation very closely and courageously took upon himself to write 
the truth. 

The last and extremely competent book to appear on the same 
subject, is ‘“‘ The Tragedy of Greece,” by S. P. P. Cosmetatos. 
This work should be of valuable assistance to the historian, as the 
many documents which he quotes are all official and hitherto 
totally unknown to the public 
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CHAPTER I 
THE TWILIGHT OF HAPPINESS 


HE happiest time for any Greek was, undoubtedly, the 
period extending between the end of the second Balkan 
war and the outbreak of the Great War. 
Greece had achieved the fulfilment of the greater part, 
if not all, of her national and legitimate aspirations. 

Qut of the military and naval inefficiency which had reached its 
climax in the war of 1897, she had succeeded in building up an army 
and a navy which enabled her to hold her own against her two great 
traditional foes—Turkey and Bulgaria. 

A wave of national pride, a desire for progress and better things 
and a feeling of satisfaction at having asserted her right to count 
among the nations, had swept over the whole of Greece. Everyone, 
from the King to the humblest peasant, became conscious of his 
nationality, and, in European drawing-rooms, Greeks came forward 
to receive the congratulations to which they were entitled after their 
amazing victories. 

Having set aside all personal and political feuds which in the past 
had been a serious stumbling-block to their progress, every Greek 
turned with gratitude to the King and his Ministers who had brought 
about this era of happiness. 

More than ever did King Constantine, a Greek born, seem to 
fulfil the prophecy that he was indeed the successor of Constantine 
Paleologus, the last of the Byzantine Emperors, who would revive 
the great traditions of the Greek people. His popularity was 
immense and his presence, wherever he went, called forth mani- 
festations of joy, gratitude and boisterous enthusiasm which were 
often embarrassing to a man of his retiring nature. The King’s 
picture was in every house, rich and poor alike, and it seemed as 
if nothing could ever break this firm bond of friendship, esteem and 
thankfulness which united the people to their King who had led his 
troops to victory. 

Following the victorious peace, all kinds of reforms for the better- 
ment of social conditions were hurried into existence ; science, art 
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in all its branches, trade and industry were given a new and unpre- 
cedented impetus. The Ministers, the Royal Family and everyone 
in authority, vied with each other to bring Greece in line with the 
other countries, and nothing was too great an effort in the work of 
general reconstruction. 

. . . Alas, of that glorious period nothing remains ! 


The assassination of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his wife 
at Sarajevo, July, 1914, soon followed by the Austrian ultimatum 
to Serbia, were events which in spite of their gravity did not seem, at 
first, to justify a war between the Austro-Hungarian Empire and 
her small neighbour. How then could one believe it would lead to 
a general European conflagration, which everyone supposed most 
States were anxious to avoid ? 

Towards the middle of July, with my wife and children, I left 
Athens for Russia. We were to pay our yearly visit to my mother- 
in-law, Grand Duchess Wladimir. 

According to the usual itinerary, the boat by which we travelled 
stopped two days at Constantinople. Both the Russian Ambassador 
and the Greek Minister came on board to pay us a visit, and to give 
us the latest news. Events had moved so quickly during the last 
few days that it almost looked as though a local quarrel between 
two neighbouring States was rapidly developing into something 
very serious. The news to us appeared so alarming that for 
a moment we seriously thought of returning to Greece. The 
Russian Ambassador, however, did not seem to take so pessimistic 
a view of the situation—diplomats always hope for the best, even 
at the eleventh hour—and advised us not to alter our plans. So, we 
continued our journey via Odessa and arrived at Tsarskoe-Sélo, 
my mother-in-law’s summer residence in the neighbourhood of 
Petrograd, on July 30th, two days before the declaration of war. 

Here the outlook upon the European imbroglio was particularly 
black. Anxiety was general, and every hour seemed to render the 
situation more inextricable. The majority of the people to whom 
I spoke approved of the Imperial Government’s attitude with regard 
to the impending clash between Austria and Serbia, and praised 
the Government's energetic decision to stand by the small sister 
nation in her hour of need. In case things should come to the worst, 
it was generally believed that Russia had every chance of victory 
in war with Austria. Others again, recalling the bitter experience 
of the Russo-Japanese war, felt doubtful and despondent. The last 
war had shown up the Empire’s extraordinary lack of preparation 
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and determined the most serious internal crisis which Russia ever 
had to face in her later history. What new disaster might not 
another great war still bring to the country ! 

The great question, of course, which everyone asked was, what 
is Germany going to do? Everything depended on her. If she 
took up Austria’s quarrel, instead of using all her influence to 
pacify her Ally, everything was to be feared. In such a case a general 
conflagration was to be expected; for if Germany moved, France 
would move too. 

Events seemed to be slowly drifting to their inevitable destiny. 

On the evening of August Ist, the news reached us that Germany 
had declared war on Russia. 

A few days later, we went to pay our respects to the Emperor 
and Empress who had just moved to Tsarskoe-Sélo from Peterhof, 
their summer residence situated on the gulf of Cronstadt. It was 
not considered safe for the Emperor to reside there for fear of a 
manifestation on the part of the German fleet. He did not live in 
the big palace of Tsarskoe but in an adjoining palace called the 
Alexander Palace. 

When we had finished our tea, the Emperor asked me to come 
into his private study. 

I remember the Emperor had arranged this room in a very 
personal manner. Originally it was a room of quite exceptionally 
huge dimensions which he had partitioned into two, one part of 
which served as the Empress’ sitting-room, whilst the other was 
converted into a study for himself. As the partition separating 
the two rooms did not reach the ceiling, there were steps that 
enabled one to pass from one part to the other. 

In the Emperor’s study were many pictures including a fine Alma 
Tadema, whilst low book-shelves ran right round the walls. His 
writing-desk, in the middle of the room, was unusually large and on 
it stood a number of autographed photographs and several Fabergé 
—the celebrated Russian goldsmith—dibelots. This desk was a 
masterpiece of tidiness ; all his pencils, carefully sharpened, were set 
out like a row of soldiers; his seals in one place, the wax and 
erasers in another. At the place where he sat, was a huge sheet of 
blotting-paper of which he never used more than a small corner. 

In the course of our conversation, the Emperor spoke to me of 
his earnest endeavours to prevent the fatal issue which was going 
to plunge Europe into the fiercest conflict the world had ever 
known. He told me that to the very last he had hoped that Ger- 
many’s energetic intervention would still have saved the situation, 
had she urged upon Austria the necessity of moderating her claims 
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on Serbia. He showed me the telegrams exchanged between himself 
and Emperor William. These documents are now so well known 
that it is unnecessary to quote them. 

“He could have stopped the war had he wanted to,” said the 
Emperor. ‘“‘ As for ourselves, it is impossible to sit quietly and 
see Serbia being strangled like a kitten by a huge dog. Now, alas, 
we are in for it, and God help us! But I can tell you one thing: 
now that we have been led into this abominable business against 
our will, I am determined to stick to my French Ally to the bitter 
end. We cannot afford to lose this war, as the triumph of Prussian 
militarism would mean the end of all liberty and civilization. 
England is bound to come in and I have already telegraphed to 
George giving him my views.”’ 

I often thought of Emperor Nicholas’ words and particularly in 
1917 when, after the outbreak of the Russian Revolution, he was 
accused of wishing to conclude a separate peace with the Central 
Powers. 


A few days later a solemn Te Deum was sung in the Winter 
Palace at which the Imperial Family, the Ministers, high State and 
Court officials, as well as all officers belonging to Petrograd’s 
garrison, were requested to attend. 

The Emperor and the Grand Dukes were present at this official 
ceremony in field dress. The Empresses, the Grand Duchesses, and 
all the ladies of the Court were also there. 

After prayers had been offered to the Almighty and His blessing 
asked for the welfare and success of the Russian armies, the Emperor 
in a voice trembling with deep emotion addressed a few words to 
those assembled. He then turned to the Grand Duke Nicholas and 
officially announced his nomination as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army, reminding him that Russia’s honour and safety were hence- 
forth entrusted to his care. The Emperor ended by taking a solemn 
oath which he called on Heaven to witness, that he would never 
sign peace as long as one single enemy trod on Russia’s sacred soil. 
Everyone was deeply moved. 

At the close of the ceremony the Emperor, followed by the two 
Empresses, stepped out onto the balcony overlooking the big 
square before the Winter Palace, which was packed with a huge 
crowd. When the people saw the Emperor, every man, woman and 
child, of their own accord, knelt down and began to chant the 
National Anthem, one of the most soul-stirring of all anthems. 
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I have rarely witnessed a sight more solemn and impressive. 

On looking through the notes in my diary which so vividly 
recall to my memory these historical and momentous scenes, one 
may well acknowledge that one of the greatest blessings God has 
bestowed on us poor mortals, is, that the future is mercifully hidden 
from us. 

Those first days of great emotion were immediately followed by 
the excitement of mobilization. 

On August 3 Germany declared war on France. 

During the next few days, when England’s decision was trembling 
in the balance, the suspense and apprehension among Russians 
were only too apparent. When, therefore, the welcome news that 
Great Britain, after the violation of Belgium’s neutrality, had 
declared war reached Petrograd, it was received with great en- 
thusiasm. 

Meanwhile, as no one could tell what might happen, my wife and 
I were anxious to return to Greece as soon as possible. Already it 
seemed that our return journey would not be an easy undertaking, 
as the route over Vienna and Trieste was already closed. We were 
also strongly advised not to travel the way we had come, that is 
over Constantinople. Turkey, it was supposed, would not be long in 
joining the Central Powers, and we risked finding the straits blocked 
by mines. 

The way over Sweden and Norway, via Bergen and Newcastle, 
was much too long and did not yet offer the conveniences which 
were so well organized later during the war. 

The only route, therefore, that remained open to us, was over 
Rumania and from there the slow route through Servia to Salonica. 
The Russian mobilization, however, was in full swing, and as all the 
railway lines were being almost exclusively utilized for military 
transports, we had to wait patiently until Grand Duke Nicholas 
granted us permission to travel through Kieff and Bessarabia to 
the Rumanian frontier. 

We were eventually permitted to start on August 28. 

A couple of days before going away we went to take leave of our 
aunt, the Dowager Empress, my father’s sister and widow of 
Emperor Alexander III, who was staying at the palace of Yelaguine, 
one of the islands close to Petersburg. The Emperor happened to 
be there, too, on a visit to his mother. From him we heard the 
news of the first skirmishes on the frontier and the advance of 
the Russian Cavalry into Eastern Prussia. Several acquaint- 
ances of ours serving in the Imperial Guard regiments had fallen. 
A first cousin of mine, Prince Oleg, fourth son of Grand Duke 
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Constantine, had been badly wounded; he died shortly after- 
wards. 

The Emperor gave us also the news from the Western Front and 
spoke at length on the subject of Germany’s violation of Belgium’s 
neutrality, and the heroic resistance of that small country. 

Germany’s resolution to tear up a treaty of which she herself was 
a signatory, and the ruthless way in which she carried out her 
preconceived plan of violating the Belgian territory to follow the 
line of least resistance, filled us all with indignation; at the same 
time, however, it gave one a clear warming that the Powers of 
Europe would carry through this fearful undertaking with a most 
heartless disregard of International Law. Necessity and com- 
pulsion would become the two leading factors. Woe to the small 
nations when the big ones quarrel ! 


On August 28, according to the arrangements made by permission 
of the General Staff, we left Tsarskoe-Sélo, by special train, on our 
homeward journey, via Rumania, Serbia and Salonica. As the line 
we were following was in the immediate rear of the armies engaged 
along the Austro-Hungarian frontier, the military movement was 
intense ; we met soldiers everywhere ; at the stations, in the trains, 
or marching in never-ending columns on dusty high roads in the 
sweltering September heat. Poor fellows! All in the prime of life ! 
How many thousands of them were never to return ! 

We were obliged to break our journey in Rumania in order to 
make arrangements for reaching Salonica by the shortest way. 
The war, at that moment, between Serbia and Austria being in full 
swing, it was no easy matter to organize an itinerary. Thanks, 
however, to the courtesy and the admirable arrangements of the 
Serbian authorities, we succeeded in making a fairly comfortable 
journey through Serbia and arrived safely in Salonica, whence we 
sailed by the first boat for the Piraeus. 

Although I have described my meeting with King Carol of 
Rumania in an earlier book, I must repeat here my conversation 
with that late Monarch. 

He spoke at length about the European situation, and contrary 
to what I had heard in Russia, he believed that the war would be 
of long duration. He gave me a graphic description of the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1878, in which Rumania had taken such a prominent 
part. He prayed his country would be spared the horrors of war 
and emphasized his hope that Rumania and Greece would keep 
their neutrality as long as possible ; but added that no one could fore- 
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tell what the future held in store for the smaller nations, who would 
be well advised to keep out of the fray. He showed me the latest 
telegram about the fearful fighting on the Western Front, particularly 
at Charleroi; without actually telling me so, I could easily see on 
which side his sympathies lay. Personally I was greatly distressed 
by the bad news as my sympathies were, naturally, on the side of 
the Allies. 

From conversations I had with many people, I formed the impres- 
sion that the popular sentiment was decidedly in favour of the 
Entente Powers ; indeed, I was assured that in case the Government 
had contracted any sort of obligation towards the Central Powers, 
the people would go so far as to insist on its being cancelled. It 
was even rumoured that owing to this general feeling among the 
majority of the people, the King’s position in the country and his 
great prestige and popularity were not as great as before. The 
seeds of discord, sown by the war, were already beginning to grow. 


CHAPTER II 
GREECE TRYING TO FIND HER PLACE 


As soon as I returned to Athens, towards the beginning of September, 
I became acquainted with the Government’s views with regard to 
the international situation. At the outset of hostilities, the Greek 
- Government deliberately adopted an attitude of neutrality. Accord- 
ing to the Greco-Serbian Treaty of Alliance, it was only in the event 
of a Bulgarian attack that either of the signatories of the Treaty was 
obliged to go to the other’s assistance. 

The military Convention, which accompanied the Treaty, had 
been drawn up with the sole object of mutual defence against a 
“ hypothetical’ third Power. The compact having a strictly 
Balkan character, it was well understood that the designation of a 
“third Power’ could only mean Bulgaria; Greece and Serbia | 
were firmly decided to oppose any desire on the part of their neigh- 
bour to jeopardize the status quo established by the Peace of 
Bucarest.} 

When, therefore, Serbia asked Greece if she would assist her in 
her conflict with Austria, Mr. Venizelos, after giving due considera- 
tion to the mutual obligations derived from the Treaty, replied 


1 Confirmed by Lord Grey’s '' Twenty-five years,’’ Vol. II, pp. 215-16. 
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that the pact did not oblige Greece to go to her Ally’s assistance and 
pointed out that Greece’s attitude corresponded with that of Serbia's 
during the recent crisis between Greece and Turkey. In June rg14, 
when diplomatic relations between Greece and Turkey became 
strained concerning the definite settlement of the question of the 
islands, the Greek Government had sounded the Serbian Govern- 
ment with a view to ascertaining whether the latter would come to 
Greece’s assistance in the event of an armed conflict with the Otto- 
man Empire. In reply to the Greek Government’s soundings Serbia 
alleged various reasons for not complying with the Greek overture 
—amongst others that of the Serbian army’s exhaustion and that 
of the defensive character of the Greco-Serbian alliance and finally 
that a casus federis would only arise in the event of a Bulgarian 
intervention. ! 

But, beside this, other important conditions weighed on the 
decision adopted by the Greek Government. At that moment 
Greece’s co-operation would only have exposed Salonica to Austria's 
far-reaching Imperialistic schemes and to Bulgaria’s cupidity, and 
compromised the principal road open to Serbia for obtaining the 
great bulk of her war supplies. Greece was, moreover, obliged to 
adopt this policy since she was unable to obtain from Rumania the 
promise that, should Greece go to the assistance of Serbia, Rumania 
would prevent Bulgaria from entering the field. 

These decisions taken by the Greek Government in a Cabinet 
meeting presided over by the King, were duly notified to the Serbian 
Government, and simultaneously communicated to Greece's 
representatives abroad 

This, in short, was the situation of Greece a month after the 
outbreak of the Great War. 

As soon as I reached Athens, I hastened to Tatoi, the King’s 
summer residence, where he was staying. 

After relating my impressions, gathered in Russia and Rumania, 
I asked the King what he thought of the international situation. 
My brother gave me a summary of the chief events, such as I have 
briefly described them above. He told me that the Austrian 
Government had perfectly understood the Greek point of view and 
declared that in the event of a conflict between Greece and Bulgaria 
it would not consider Greece an enemy. On the other hand, how- 
ever, Germany's attitude filled the King with indignation. He 
told me that the German Emperor had strongly urged him to join 
forces with Germany and had appealed to him as a brother-in-law 
and a Field-Marshal of the German Army. The King, in relating 

1 White Book, Nos. 19, 20, 22. 
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to me this exchange of telegrams with the Emperor, was very 
agitated, and expressed his views very emphatically. 

“ It is extraordinary!’’ he said. “‘ Does he take me for a German? 
And because he has given me a Field-Marshal’s baton, does he imagine 
that I am under any obligation towards him? If that is so, I am 
ready to return it at once. Besides, he seems to forget his geography 
and that Greece would cease to exist within twenty-four hours 
after she had declared herself Germany’s Ally. What folly! Who 
ever heard of such a thing! No. We are Greeks and the interests 
of Greece come first. For the present, at any rate, it is impera- 
tive that we should remain neutral. But as to joining Germany, 
such an eventuality is and always will be an impossibility.” 

What the Emperor thought of King Constantine’s reply, handed 
to him by the Greek Minister at Berlin, became known only after 
the publication of the official documents. 

It is not necessary to reproduce here the full texts; they are 
sufficiently known. I wish only to draw particular attention to a 
marginal annotation, written in the German Emperor’s own hand, 
on a telegram received by him from King Constantine! explaining 
his reasons for not siding with Germany : 

“To be communicated to Athens that I have concluded an alliance 
with Turkey and Bulgaria in case of war with Russia; and that I 
will treat Greece as an enemy if she does not join us immediately ; 
I have myself given this information to Theotoky (the Greek Minister 
in Berlin) and informed him of our alliance with Turkey and Bulgaria!” 

It was as early as August the 2nd, 1914, that King Constantine 
was aware of the Treaty of Alliance which united Turkey and 
Bulgaria to the Central Powers. The King repeatedly warned the 
Entente representatives of these proceedings, pointing out the 
futility of pursuing negotiations with Turkey and Bulgaria, these 
being condemned beforehand to certain failure. 

On August 18, 1914, during a private conversation between Mr. 
Streit, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the Russian Minister, the 
latter observed casually that it might be to Greece’s eventual 
advantage to send an important military contingent to help the 
Serbian army against the Austrians. Mr. Streit mentioned this 
fact at a Cabinet meeting ; he hastened to add, however, that as 
Mr. Demidoff's observation had not the character of an official 
proposal, it would be wise to meet the sounding with a counter- 
sounding, in order to elucidate whether the Russian Munister’s 
words were not a tentative overture on behalf of the Entente, and 
if that were the case, what would be the terms of the military 


1 No. 702—Telegr. 231 Athens, 2 Aug., 1914. 
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co-operation, and lastly to ascertain beforehand what the eventual 
compensation of Greece’s co-operation would be in the event of 
an Entente victory. Without a moment’s hesitation Mr. Venizelos 
declared that the Russian Minister’s proposal had to be accepted 
then and there, and that any discussion on the subject was not only 
futile but offensive to the Entente Powers. 

It would be interesting to draw a comparison between Mr. 
Venizelos’ rash desire to precipitate his country unconditionally 
into the war with the cautious policy displayed by the Governments 
of other belligerent nations; all of them very carefully weighed 
every chance of failure or success before entering the fray. 

This divergence in the Cabinet led to Mr. Streit’s resignation. 
Mr. Venizelos thereupon hastened to offer the Entente the un- 
conditional adhesion of Greece. 

The King acquiesced, at the same time insisting upon the necessity 
of the Greek Army not being moved in such a way as to expose the 
country to a possible and even probable attack on the part of 
Bulgaria. This precaution was absolutely necessary as the ambiguous 
attitude of Bulgaria gave one every reason to suppose that she was 
planning a revenge in order to make up for the losses sustained 
during the Second Balkan war. 

The reply of the Entente Powers was not very encouraging. 
They acknowledged their satisfaction, at the same time, however, 
advising Greece to avoid a collision with Turkey. 

But events moved rapidly. 

At this early period, King Constantine and Mr. Venizelos, in 
spite of small differences of opinion, were in agreement as to the 
policy to be pursued. But, alas, it cannot be denied that a latent 
difference of opinion did, nevertheless, exist owing chiefly to the 
fact that whereas the King and the members of the General Staff 
estimated that the European War would be a long and arduous 
business, Mr. Venizelos prophesied that it would be over in a couple 
of weeks and to the entire advantage of the Entente. The King’s 
caution was opposed by Mr. Venizelos’ impulsiveness, which easily 
wiped away any consideration of a military character. It is only 
fair to state that the King’s prudence, in spite of everything that 
has been said to the contrary, was dictated by purely objective 
reasons. The first German successes were undeniable, nor can any 
of the most bitter enemies of Germany deny the intrinsic value of 
her military organization. 

When the divergence of opinion between the King and his Prime 
Minister became so manifest that a separation between the two 
greatest factors in Greece’s destinies seemed inevitable, Mr. Venizelos 
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chose to interpret the King’s hesitations as dictated solely by his 
attachment to his Imperial brother-in-law and his sympathy for 
Germany. He was perfectly aware that so grave a statement would 
straightaway place King Constantine and all those who shared his 
views within the camp of the Entente’s enemies ; such a statement, 
coming from the Prime Minister himself, was only too obviously 
calculated to impress even the most sceptical as to the gravity of 
the allegation. 

When one recalls the unusual psychological conditions that 
prevailed at the time; the nervousness, the increasing anxiety as 
well as the mental strain that made people accept so readily the 
most unfounded and preposterous rumours as truth; made them 
reject the obvious and choose the impossible, it is easy to under- 
stand that an insinuation tending to represent Greece’s King as an 
unavowed but certain friend of Germany, was adrottly calculated to 
dtscredit him forever in the eyes of the Entente. The fact that 
Queen Sophie was the German Emperor's sister; that King Con- 
stantine had a German Field-Marshal’s baton; that Mr. Streit was 
of German origin ; that several members of the General Staff had 
finished their military training at the Berlin Kriegsakademie 
added weight to the rumour that had been set afloat. It was impos- 
sible for King Constantine to fight against such odds, and one may 
say that from the moment the Press got hold of this formidable 
weapon against him, his doom was sealed ; from that day onward, 
King Constantine and all his followers were irrevocably classed as 
pro-Germans and nothing, even to the present day, has shaken 
this conviction. 


CHAPTER III 
KING CONSTANTINE’S PRUDENCE 


BuT let us return to the events that brought King Constantine’s 
caution into collision with the impulsiveness of his Prime Minister. 
Mr. Venizelos offered Greece’s assistance to the Entente on their 
own terms. 

The situation in the Balkans at this early period of the European 
war can be summed up as follows: Austria attempts to invade 
Serbia, who heroically resists the enemy’s attempts to cross the 
Danube; Bulgaria is alert and ready to fall upon her neighbour 
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the moment that Serbia is crushed ; Greece is prepared to check 
any single-handed interference on the part of Bulgaria; Rumania, 
not wholly indifferent to the menace of a general conflagration in 
the Balkans, where she has little to lose and nothing to gain, is far 
more interested in the developments that may soon arise beyond 
her northern frontier, where she covets Transylvania. 

So far the situation seemed pretty clearly defined, and it appeared 
easy to calculate the plans of the different parties; yet the scene 
changed, and new circumstances brought forth unforeseen com- 
binations. 

In spite of Bulgaria’s repeated assurances that she would remain 
neutral, we received definite information from our representatives 
at Sofia that Bulgaria was secretly, if not overtly, preparing for war. 
We hastened to communicate our news to Serbia, and our military 
attaché at Nisch received the order to continue his efforts with the 
Serbian military authorities, interrupted at the outbreak of hostilities, 
in order to make plans for common action; it was of vital im- 
portance for us to ascertain whether Serbia could withstand a 
Bulgarian offensive, and of what forces she would be able to dispose. 
Serbia replied that as she was forced to face the Austrian Army 
with the greater part of her military forces, she would only be able 
to dispose of a very small contingent to oppose the Bulgarians. As 
events turned out, however, Serbia succeeded in forcing the Austrians 
to a rapid retreat. The Serbian victory had a salutary effect upon 
the Bulgarians and for the moment damped their bellicose ardour. 

Meanwhile the news we received from Constantinople and the 
état d'esprit reigning there filled us with the gravest apprehension. 
The hasty flight of the Goeben and the Breslau to the Turkish waters, 
where they increased the Ottoman Navy by two powerful units ; 
the ceaseless arrival at Constantinople of German officers and sailors ; 
the constant delivery of war material forwarded from Germany 
through Bulgarian territory, all gave us the clear impression that the 
understanding between Berlin, Sofia and Constantinople was 
rapidly forming itself into a close alliance. 

When we hastened to give this information to the Entente Powers 
and assure them of our conviction that both Bulgaria and Turkey 
were not to be trusted and that the open declaration of their alliance 
to the Central Powers could only be a question of time and oppor- 
tunity, no heed seemed to be taken. Yet the French Press admitted 
that this warning had been given. 


1 No European statesman would realize the fact that Bulgaria’s policy was 
exclusively inspired by King Ferdinand’s personal grudge against Greece and 
Serbia, who, by their victories in the second Balkan war, had thwarted the Bulgarian 
Tsar’s imperialistic ambitions. 
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European statesmen, who professed to know the intricate Balkan 
questions better than the Balkan States themselves, wasted valuable 
time in endless discussions. They sought by inadequate means 
to find solutions that might satisfy their own conflicting interests 
with little consideration, if any, for the aims of the Balkan nations, 
The Entente hoped at one moment to reconstruct the Balkan 
League of 1912; and in order to conciliate Bulgaria and to secure 
her adhesion, went so far as to propose to Serbia and Greece to facili- 
tate negotiations by making territorial concessions to Bulgaria. 
In recognition of their willingness, Serbia was to be compensated by 
receiving a generous portion of Albania, and Greece was consoled 
by vague promises of expansion in Asia Minor. It was further 
hoped that Rumania, too, would adhere to this ideal project, by 
also making concessions to Bulgaria in exchange for territorial 
agerandisement at the expense of Austria! The fact that only a 
year before Serbia and Greece had joined forces to punish Bulgaria 
for her premeditated attack upon her Allies, and that they were 
now invited to cede to their insatiable neighbour the very territories 
which were the fruits of hard-won victory, did not seem to be worth 
much consideration, since Bulgaria’s co-operation or neutrality 
had to be purchased at any cost. 

King Constantine, being aware of the real inclinations of Turkey 
and Bulgaria, had no doubts whatsoever that the endeavours of 
the Entente to secure Turkey’s neutrality and Bulgaria’s adhesion 
were destined to failure. Mr. Venizelos himself hastened to declare 
that if the demand were to be formulated that Greece should cede 
Cavalla, a proposal which he qualified as “‘ absurd,’’ he would resign. 

On October 31 Turkey entered the war. 

In November 1914, during the first great Austrian attack against 
Serbia, the Allied Powers, availing themselves of Mr. Venizelos’ 
spontaneous offer on August 18, made a collective appeal to the 
Greek Government to send military assistance to Serbia. This time 
Mr. Venizelos flatly refused. The reasons he gave were those which 
had always been advocated by the King and the General Staff, viz. 
that such an action, without being sure of Bulgaria’s neutrality, 
would expose Greece to an aggression on her part; that Turkey, 
having thrown in her lot with Germany and Austria, would very 
probably fix up a kind of agreement with Bulgaria which eventually 
would engage us in an uneven struggle with forces quite out of 
proportion to our means of defence. In point of fact, Greece was 
asked to send her military forces at a distance of 400 kil. beyond her 
frontiers, in total disregard to the safety of her rear, which would 
thus have remained exposed to an assault. The Entente Ministers 
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tried to overcome the Premier’s well-founded objections, by arguing 
that Bulgaria would never dare to range herself with Turkey and the 
Central Powers; they hoped that their respective Governments 
could easily urge Rumania to guarantee Bulgaria’s neutrality. Mr. 
Venizelos agreed that this last proposal would alter his point of view 
and forthwith proceeded to sound Mr. Bratiano’s views on the 
subject. The Rumanian Government, however, politely, but 
categorically, declined to give the much-hoped-for guarantee. 
‘In the circumstances there was no alternative for Mr. Venizelos 
but to adopt the prudent attitude which on other occasions he was 
pleased to stigmatize as ‘ pro-German.’ ’’} 

It is a fallacy to believe that Greece remained indifferent to the 
perilous plight of Serbia; in spite of her neutrality she was doing 
her utmost to offer material help to her Ally in the shape of financial 
facilities, and above all by the delivery of a very considerable quantity 
of artillery munitions, which rendered inestimable service to the 
Serbians, as it helped them not only to check the Austrian advance, 
but even to inflict a serious defeat upon her enemy. 

The Premier’s prudent and decided attitude at the present juncture 
compared with the eagerness displayed by him in August, may 
strike one as inconsistent ; such sudden changes, however, in his 
point of view were part of his character and not infrequently led 
him to follow the dictates of his impulsive nature more than those 
of calm reasoning. 

Rumania’s answer strengthened Mr. Venizelos in his decision, 
and the Entente did not press the question any further for the 
present. 

I remember that about this time I happened to dine at the 
Russian Legation. Politics, although ‘‘shop”’ in the house of a 
diplomat, were nevertheless almost the one topic of conversation. 
The British Foreign Office had just issued a White Book on the 
pourparlers between the British Ambassador and the Ottoman 
Government at Constantinople, immediately preceding the breaking- 
off of diplomatic relations. I asked my host what he thought about 
the book ; his answer was characteristic : ‘‘ C’est une vraie operette 
d’Offenbach.”” And yet, as we will see, another ‘ operette ’’ was 
being prepared. 

In spite of Bulgaria's ambiguous attitude, which was the source 
of continual apprehension to everybody, the Entente persisted in 
her policy of trying to win her capricious protégée by alluring 
promises. The King’s insistent warnings continued to be ignored, 
and even after the failure of gaining Turkey’s adhesion, which had 

1 G. F. Abbott, ‘‘ Greece and the Allies,’’ p. 22. 
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proved the accuracy of his prophecies, the precedent did not serve 
as a lesson. 

That which a short while ago had only been mere diplomatic 
soundings, now took the shape of a semi-official proposal. 

On January 23 Sir Edward Grey instructed the British Minister 
at Athens to ask Greece to assist Serbia. To this end, by promising 
her satisfactory compensations in Macedonia, it was imperative to 
secure Bulgaria’s participation, or, at least, the maintenance of a 
benevolent neutrality. The compensations, as before explained, 
were to be entirely to the detriment of Serbia and Greece. The 
latter was promised in exchange important territorial concessions 
in Asia Minor. 

Whether or not Sir Edward Grey’s proposal had the character 
of an official demand backed by all the Allies, or was simply 
pour tater le terrain,” is not known. Greece was further 
requested not to refuse any concessions that Serbia might be 
inclined to make to Bulgaria. Had Serbia complied with the demand 
formulated by England, without the consent of Greece, the latter, 
according to the spirit of her military convention with Serbia, 
which stipulated for the maintenance of the Bucarest Treaty, would 
be relieved of any obligation towards her Ally. 

Sir Edward Grey’s proposal had an electrical effect upon Mr. 
Venizelos and appealed to the most ambitious and adventurous 
side of his impulsive nature. The dream of attaching his name to 
the fulfilment of his Imperial scheme to carry Greece across the 
Aegean into the very heart of Asia Minor was worth the closest 
consideration. He immediately set to work to devise a way, 
diametrically opposed to his former attitude, by which the difficul- 
ties of the British scheme could be overcome and acceptable to all 
parties. 

What also influenced the Prime Minister in his endeavour to 
find a satisfactory solution, was the fact that his oft-repeated 
rejections! of the Entente’s proposal for co-operation, though 
fully justified by circumstances, were, nevertheless, resented in 
Allied circles. This impression Mr. Venizelos, always very suscep- 
tible to foreign public opinion, was particularly anxious to change. 

The outcome of his “‘ meditations ’’ appeared in the two lengthy 
letters he sent to the King, the gist of which was no more nor less 
than a proposal of our voluntary sacrifice of Cavalla to Bulgaria. 

Mr. Venizelos’ proposal, which contained points of a highly 


1 It must be remembered that Mr. Venizelos in December 1914 for the second 
time had rejected the Entente proposals to go to Serbia’s assistance. The Entente 
Powers had gone so far as to propose to send to Salonica a force of 15,000 combatants ; 
Mr. Venizelos refused this project, which he qualified as abeurd. 
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adventurous and speculative character, was a great menace to our 
national integrity, since it suggested a possible amputation of Greek 
territory. To the Entente Powers the proposal was agreeable as it 
fell in line with their policy of bartering our territory, whilst to the 
Bulgarians, since a Greek statesman suggested the cession of Cavalla, 
it was a proof that Greece’s claim to that portion of Macedonia 
could not be one based upon indisputable ethnological and historical 
grounds. 

As to the hint conveyed by Sir Edward Grey concerning com- 
pensations in Asia Minor, I saw with my own eyes the map on which 
Mr. Venizelos had traced in red pencil the boundaries of the vast 
territory which he hoped to receive for having proposed to accede 
to the British wishes, thus giving to Sir Edward Grey’s indefinite 
scheme the interpretation most suited to his wildest dreams of 
Greek aggrandisement. 

King Constantine had always been against any cession of territory 
to Bulgaria ; in this he not only embodied the expert opinion of the 
General Staff, but also the feelings and wishes of the people and of 
every soldier. 

I saw my brother shortly after this, as it happened to be on a 
Thursday, a fixed day when all the members of our family gathered 
for dinner at the King’s palace. As a matter of fact, Thursdays 
and Tuesdays—the latter being the day on which everybody dined 
at my house—were about the only days of the week when my 
brothers and I saw the King and heard from his own lips his views 
on the political situation. I had heard about Mr. Venizelos’ 
memoranda, and I asked the King what he thought about it. 

“Don’t you see where this will lead us?” replied the King. 
‘“ How can we willingly make the sacrifice of Cavalla, which cost us 
so much sacrifice two years ago! How can we give up what we 
secured with our life’s blood and now firmly hold, in exchange for 
vague promises in Asia Minor ! 

‘“ Imagine what an army and what a navy and above all what a 
treasury we should require to occupy, defend and administer a huge 
territory in Turkey. It would be absurd for us to start an Asiatic 
policy which is quite beyond our means, not to speak of the Greek 
population in Asia Minor whom we would unnecessarily expose 
to the Turks’ tender mercy. And then there is another question 
which you quite seem to forget, and that is: when and how shall 
we go over to conquer those Turkish territories which, if you except 
a narrow strip of land all along the coast, are inhabited mostly by 
Turks. Besides all that country is now part of the Turkish Empire, 
and who will help us to get that land? Do you think that any of 
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the Allies have troops enough to spare for such an enterprise only 
to oblige us ? ” 

‘“‘ They may perhaps help us to take it when the war is over,’’ I 
suggested. 

‘“* Nonsense,’’ continued my brother, “ everybody will be so ex- 
hausted by the time the war 1s over, that it will be quite out of the 
question for another campaign to be undertaken for our personal benefit. 
It would be sheer madness for us to go to Asia Minor, where our 
presence alone would clash with the interests of the Great Powers 
themselves. And as to the Bulgarians, do you imagine that they will 
content themselves with Cavalla? They want much more than 
that! Ah! If Rumania would be willing to help us and hold 
Bulgaria in check, whilst we went to assist Serbia . . . that would 
be quite another question. But we have sounded Rumania and 
unfortunately her answer was so evasive that it is impossible to 
count upon her co-operation. If we sent our army to Serbia, 
Bulgaria would instantly fall upon our right flank and try to cut us 
off from our base at Salonica; that would be the end for both 
Serbia and ourselves. As to Mr. Venizelos’ letters, all I can say is 
that they are admirable pieces of literature, but from a practical 
point of view they are no good at all.” 

I had to admit that this was sound argument, and in the 
face of further developments and of the Asia Minor campaign, 
which ended so disastrously for us in 1922, I may even add that 
the King’s words were prophetic. 

However, circumstances forced the Prime Minister to restrain 
his impetuosity ; for almost simultaneously came the news of a 
Bulgarian loan contracted in the German market. Both Mr. 
Venizelos and the Entente had to admit that there was little hope 
left of conciliating Bulgaria. 


a 


CHAPTER IV 
A GREEK VIEW OF THE ATTACK ON THE DARDANELLES 


LET us now examine another side of the Near Eastern question. 
A new drama was being enacted. 
It is not necessary to explain the British War Council’s reasons 
for attacking the Dardanelles ; this is an expert’s work. 
The naval attack of the 19th February, 1915, failed. To King 
Constantine and the Greek General Staff this was no surprise. 
Cc 
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During the temporary armistice in the first Balkan war, which 
coincided with the London Conference of December 1912, the 
Greek General Staff had made a systematic study of the Dardanelles 
problem ; the conclusion had been arrived at that the Straits could 
not possibly be forced by naval troops alone; the undertaking, 
demanding exceptionally careful strategy, could only be successful 
if carried out by the combined efforts of both military and naval 
forces. 

In the present instance, it was even easier to foretell the failure 
of the naval attack, since the outer forts of the Dardanelles had 
already been subjected to a bombardment as early as November 3 ; 
this had given the Turks or, what is still more important, the 
Germans, sufficient warning of the more serious blow which was 
likely to follow ; Generals Liman von Sanders and Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha were not slow in preparing against it. 

After the failure of the naval attack, the British War Council 
realized that it was difficult to carry out the operation without the 
combined efforts of important military forces ; but as the necessary 
number of British troops to assure the success of the plan was not 
available, the hope was entertained of securing the co-operation of the 
two Balkan factors not yet involved in the war, viz: Greece and 
Bulgaria, but particularly Bulgaria. 

In spite of the so recent grant of a loan to Bulgaria by the Central 
Powers, the Allies still entertained the hope of winning her over to 
their cause, overlooking the obvious unlikelihood that Germany 
would have lent her money to a country she could not trust. 

Greece was never really invited to take part in the expedition, 
the Allied Powers esteeming themselves quite capable of forcing 
the Straits without her assistance. 

Mr. Venizelos, wishing to forestall the Bulgarians, spontaneously 
offered the Allies on March 1 Greek assistance in the shape of three 
divisions ; he further stated that the King had given his consent 
to the proposal. 

Mr. Venizelos knew the King’s objection to this scheme, yet he 
assured the foreign Ministers that his proposal was made with the 
King’s assent. In a speech he delivered in August 1917, Mr. 
Venizelos gave the following account of the above-mentioned 
events : 


“The King was opposed to the enterprise. I therefore sought 
another interview in order to speak to him again on the subject 
and took with me a third memorandum. I asked him to let me read 
it to him, for in it were set forth fully all the arguments which, 
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im my opinion, imposed co-operation. I read it. I saw the King 
became agitated. For—I must do him that justice—he rarely 
remained unmoved when face to face with me. So profound was 
the emotion with which I spoke, so powerful were the arguments 
which I used, that the King, deeply moved, said to me: ‘ Well, 
then, in the name of God.’ That is, he assented.’’} 

But as a matter of fact it is absolutely certain that the King 
never gave his consent to a proposal which was so utterly opposed 
to his own convictions. 

I must here again quote the King’s own words, which I wrote 
down at the time in my diary. 


‘““ Mr. Venizelos’ scheme is certainly very alluring and it appeals 
to me as much as it probably will appeal to every true Greek. I do 
not object to the idea of our participation in the enterprise—how 
could I ?—but what I do object to is the impracticability of the plan. 
Do not let yourself be carried away by passionate words and alluring 
arguments that confuse both the mind and judgment. Try to come 
down to bare facts, and look at things objectively ; it is the only 
way to get to the truth. Look here, what is the object of the 
Allies’ attack against the Dardanelles ? ” 

‘“‘ To force the Straits, I suppose, and get to Constantinople.” 

“Exactly. Well, the way the Allies are trying to do it is wrong. 
The Straits can never be forced by a fleet alone. It is an enterprise 
that must be combined by a simultaneous attack by land and by 
sea and you want a big army—a very big army—to carry it 
through.”’ 

Thereupon my brother showed us a map, and pointing out the 
principal localities which had a connection with the military operation 
he was expounding, proceeded to develop the plan so carefully and 
systematically prepared by the Staff. The King’s conviction was 
that the only two plans that presented any chance of success were : 
to seek a favourable landing place at a determined spot, either high 
up in the Gulf of Xeros, in order if possible to flank the enemies’ 
concentrations in the Gallipoli Peninsula; or on the Asiatic coast, 
opposite the island of Tenedos. But of the two, he considered the 
first the better plan. 

“ This is the spot,’”’ continued the King, ‘‘ which ought to serve 
as a strategical base, and where I would effect a landing, whilst the 
fleet would divert the enemy’s attention by a feigned descent, 
further down the coast, and by a heavy bombardment against the 
outer forts of the Dardanelles. I would then dispose a strong army 
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to protect my right flank against a possible attack from the Gallipoli 
Peninsula and would march straightway with the rest of my forces 
against Constantinople.”’ 

“ But what about Bulgaria ? ” I could not help interrupting. 

“ Precisely,’ said the King, “‘ that is what everybody seems to 
forget. Bulgaria has been the stumbling-block all along, and 
nobody will believe me when I tell them that Bulgaria is bound 
hand and foot to Germany. Why, I can tell you as sure as you are 
standing there, that Bulgaria is only waiting for a favourable 
moment to show her true colours. It is just the farce of Turkey 
over again. Mr. Venizelos wants us to send three divisions to help 
the Allies, but he quite overlooks the fact that the moment we do 
so the Bulgarians will undoubtedly fall on our left flank and try to 
take Salonica. Besides, of what earthly use could 15 or 20,000 
men be to the Allies? More troops we could not possibly spare, 
without exposing our frontier to a Bulgarian attack. Mr. Venizelos’ 
political horizons are so wide that he is ready to overlook this small 
danger! He is too optimistic, too sure that the Entente or even 
Rumania will be able to guarantee us Bulgaria’s neutrality. Look 
how little the Bulgarians have been impressed by all the promises 
the Allies have heaped upon them! What have the Allies achieved 
up to now? And in spite of all, they continue to flirt with the 
Bulgars and do not want to hurt their feelings |! 

“‘ But let us come back to the Dardanelles. If the attack on the 
Straits fails .. . as it is sure to, what will become of our three 
divisions ? They will be decimated, destroyed! In that case, we 
will have to send another division and then another and so on until 
all our army is wiped off the face of the earth. No, that won't do. 
What I would propose is this; that my strategical scheme should 
be adopted, that the Allies should transport a big landing force 
here,’’ and he pointed to the map, “ that the whole of our army 
should reinforce the Allied forces and that the Entente should then 
send an ultimatum to Bulgaria and ask her point-blank: ‘ Will 
you come in with us, or will you not ?’ Bulgaria is bound to answer 
either one way or the other; if she says “‘yes,’ it will be all right and 
her army will march together with all ours against Constantinople. 
If her answer is ‘no’... . well, then united, we should attack 
Bulgaria first and, afterwards, settle our business with the Turks. 
That is the way to do it!” he exclaimed, and I remember the 
resounding thump with which his fist came down on the table. 
After a moment’s pause he added : ‘‘ Nobody has the right to accuse 
me of unwillingness to help the cause of the Allies as long as our 
own country’s interests are not seriously endangered. Ask Admiral 
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Kerr and he will tell you that it was at his request that I voluntarily 
supplied the British Admiralty with all our Staff's plans for the 
taking of the Dardanelles.”’ 


The policy of the Prime Minister being in such flagrant contradic- 
tion to the plans and convictions of the Greek General Staff, Colonel 
Metaxas, then Acting-Chief of the Staff, considered it his duty to 
offer his resignation. Mr. Venizelos, though very iritated with 
what he regarded as insubordination, was nevertheless im- 
pressed by the step of the Acting-Chief, and, desirous of discussing 
his proposals from every possible point of view, suggested to the 
King to hold a Crown Council composed of all the ex-Premiers, so 
that their opinions might be heard. The King accepted. The 
Crown Council met twice, on the 3rd and again on the 5th of March. 
The Chief of the Staff was also invited to be present. At the first 
sitting, Colonel Metaxas exposed his ideas from a strictly military 
point of view. Mr. Venizelos admitted that the objections of the 
military experts were of a nature that might inspire doubts as to 
the wisdom of Greece partaking in the Dardanelles expedition ; 
he asserted, however, that his own convictions remained unshaken, 
and ended by declaring that, should the Council decide in favour of 
a policy of neutrality, he would be willing to resign office and promised 
his support to a new Cabinet. He went even so far as to advise the 
King to communicate with his ‘‘ German relatives ’’ and to demand 
from them compensations in exchange for Greece’s neutrality. 
It goes without saying that the King rejected this proposal, 
which, had it been accepted, would have been used to his own 
detriment. 

At the next sitting the Premier, wishing to compromise with 
the military experts, proposed the reduction of Greece's military 
contribution from three divisions to one; he went on to add that 
this concession on his part was the last he could make and declared 
that he could no longer promise his parliamentary support to 
another Cabinet pledged to neutrality. He formally admitted, 
however, the right of the Crown to constitute a new Government 
composed of members not belonging to the Chamber; he only 
advised the King in such a case to dissolve the Chamber, since, as 
the leader of the majority, he was unable to support a Government 
that would follow a policy contrary to his own. 

I was told later on that Mr. Venizelos, always a magnificent 
speaker, was never more brilliant than on this occasion, and that 
the heat of his enthusiasm was so great that nearly all those present 
urged the King to accept the proposal. But the King’s convictions 
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were too deeply rooted, and his vision too keen to allow him to alter 
his decision; in the face of this dilemma, he declared without 
hesitation that he preferred to sacrifice his crown rather than take 
upon himself the responsibility of sanctioning a policy that he was 
convinced would amount to national disaster. But the abdication 
of the King at such a moment would have been equally disastrous. 
At the close of the Council, the King announced his intention to 
reserve his final decision for the next day. 

But the Prime Minister was undaunted; without waiting for 
the King’s decision, and obsessed by the idea that the Allies would 
take Constantinople in a few days, he hastened the same day to 
the British Legation. There he found the Entente representatives 
assembled and made the following semi-official communication : 


‘Following the natural evolution of its policy of solidarity 
with the Entente Powers, the Royal Government has judged that the 
Dardanelles operations afford it a favourable occasion to translate 
its sentiments into deeds by abandoning its neutrality and offering 
its co-operation in that enterprise with the whole of its fleet and one 
division of its army’; though admitting ‘‘ that the King has not 
yet given his adhesion.”’ 


On March 6 the King had a last prolonged parley with the General 
Staff, which submitted for his perusal a memorandum according to 
which the acceptance of the Premier’s proposals of participation in 
the Dardanelles expedition was fraught with the utmost danger 
to the country. The opinion of the General Staff confirmed the King 
in his hesitations and he consequently refused to adhere to the 
Premier's project. Mr. Venizelos, thereupon, resigned. 

How can one not help admitting the King’s sagacity and judg- 
ment, when one recalls the fearful sacrifices in human life and in 
warships that the Gallipoli expedition cost England. 

Less than a fortnight later, the ex-Premiers, who had been carried 
away by Mr. Venizelos’ overwhelming eloquence, voluntarily 
hastened to express their gratitude to the King for having saved 
the country. 

Mr. Zaimis was then called upon to form the new Cabinet, but 
as Mr. Venizelos refused to support a Zaimis Government, Mr. 
Gounaris was eventually called by the King to constitute a Cabinet. 
The new Government decided to dissolve the Chamber. 

Mr. Gounaris, before entering on his political career, was a 
distinguished barrister from Patras; he was an ardent student of 
history, a man of wide knowledge and endowed with the gift of a 
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prodigious memory which rendered his intercourse both instructive 
and illuminating. As a politician he lacked strength of will and 
purpose, and that versatility and political craftiness which dis- 
tinguished Mr. Venizelos; but Mr. Gounaris’ integrity both as a 
man and a statesman was above suspicion. He was a speaker 
whose speeches, though they may not have moved you as those of 
Mr. Venizelos, contained much carefully prepared matter, facts and 
thoughts, that gave food for deep reflection. You could never 
silence Gounaris, for he possessed his subject and was a brilliant 
debater. 

It was the newly constituted Cabinet that received the Allied 
Powers’ answer to Mr. Venizelos’ communication. England replied 
that she would consult her Allies after she had received a definite 
proposal sanctioned by the King. France insisted that Greece must 
not limit her participation in the war against Turkey alone but that 
her army should be disposed of as dictated by the general interests 
of the Entente. Russia’s answer was the least encouraging of the 
three as it distinctly marked an aversion to Greece’s partaking in 
the Gallipoliexpedition. As to the eventual taking of Constantinople, 
she very categorically gave us to understand that our presence 
there would not be tolerated. 

These answers proved without doubt that the Allied Powers had 
not yet definitely agreed as to the advantages of Greece’s participa- 
tion in the expedition, nor did they seem to greet the hasty offer 
of co-operation with the enthusiasm which Mr. Venizelos had 
anticipated. 

When one bears in mind that Constantinople had been for the 
Greek people, throughout four centuries, the Legend round which 
the popular folklore has woven its most golden traditions, and that 
since the year 1453 the ancient capital of the Byzantine Emperors 
has been always looked to as the secretly coveted goal of national 
aspirations, one cannot fail to realize with what feelings of bitter 
disappointment the Greek people heard that Constantinople’s fate 
had actually been decided with utter disregard to the nation’s most 
cherished vision. Mere dreams, perhaps; but dreams have always 
been more rosy than reality. The people, therefore, heard with all 
the more gratitude of the King’s firm decision to oppose a policy 
that would have brought the nation deep and unnecessary 
humiliation. 

It was said that the Prime Minister, who had just offered his resig- 
nation, well knew of the Russian Government’s resolute opposition ; 
his insistence, therefore, in advocating, in spite of this, a policy of 
co-operation destined to end in national abasement was strongly 
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criticised. On the other hand, the King’s discernment and foresight 
added much to his popularity. 

That the understanding between the two great Western Powers 
and Russia as to the means of bringing about the fall of Constan- 
tinople, was not complete and undivided, is amply shown by Mr. 
Winston Churchill in his book ‘“ The World Crisis, 1911-1914.” 
The hesitation of Sir E. Grey in August and September, 1914, to 
accept Mr. Venizelos’ proposal of co-operation is clearly demon- 
strated by the following words: “ He (Sir E. Grey) was anxious 
above all things not to foster a Greek enterprise against Con- 
stantinople in such a way as to give offence to Russia . . .” (p. 486) 
and ‘‘... the difficulties of winning the support of Greece and 
particularly of King Constantine, without exciting the suspicion 
and jealousies of Russia about Constantinople.” (p. 493.) 

Much light has also been thrown by Mr. Winston Churchill, then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in his second volume, ‘‘ The World 
Crisis 1915,’ Chapter IX, on the events immediately preceding the 
undertaking against the Dardanelles. The author gives an intro- 
spective survey of the diplomatic situation and the views exchanged 
between the Entente Governments in February and March, 1915: 
“One step more, one effort more—and Constantinople was in our 
hands and all the Balkan States committed to irrevocable hostility 
to the Central Powers.” (p. 201.) 

“But now,’ continues the narrative, ‘‘a terrible fatality inter- 
vened. Russia ...was the Power that ruptured irretrievably 
this brilliant and decisive combination. On 3rd March the Russian 
Minister informed our Ambassador that: ‘The Russian Govern- 
ment could not assent to Greece participating in operations in the 
Dardanelles, as it would be sure to lead to complications. . . 
‘ The Emperor,’ Mr. Sazonoff added, ‘ had in an audience with him 
yesterday, declared he could not, in any circumstances, consent to 
Greek co-operation in the Dardanelles. . .’ 

“In Athens the Russian Minister, under orders from his Govern- 
ment, was active to discourage and resist Greek intervention. In 
particular, the King of Greece was made aware that in no cir- 
cumstances would he be allowed to enter Constantinople with his 
troops. Other suggestions were made, that perhaps one Greek 
division might be allowed to participate, ‘ this having the advantage 
that the King could not take the field in person.’ Can one wonder 
that, with his German consort and his German leanings, with every 
appeal on one hand and this violent rebuff upon the other, King 
Constantine was thrown back and relapsed into his previous 
attitude of hostile reserve ? ”’ 
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No statement could be plainer than this in justifying King Con- 
stantine’s reluctance and hesitation to participate in an undertaking 
which was to bring glory and honours to the promoters of the 
“brilliant combination ’’ and nothing but humiliation and disgrace 
to the Greek people and their Sovereign. A sacrifice, such as the one 
expected at that juncture from the King of Greece, would have 
demanded a measure of self-denial and altruism almost incompatible 
with human nature. Had such a sentiment been forthcoming, it 
would perhaps have been heroic in the case of a man as an individual, 
but for a Sovereign in his quality of defender of the people’s honour 
it would have been tantamount to High Treason. 

May I, therefore, be permitted to observe that the inferences in 
the author’s concluding query as to King Constantine’s ‘‘ German 
leanings and hostile reserve ’’ are somewhat hasty and unmerited 
and do not appear in harmony with the spirit of fair-play which 
permeates the pages of Mr. Winston Churchill’s remarkable book ? 
A fair example of the author’s integrity of judgment is shown by 
the following passage of a letter addressed by him to Sir E. Grey on 
March 6th, 1915, but which was put away unsent, owing to cir- 
cumstances which completely overthrew the carefully-laid-out 
diplomatic scheme : 


ee 


. .. Tell the Russians that we will meet them in generous 
and sympathetic spirit about Constantinople. But no impediment 
must be placed in the way of Greek co-operation. We must have 
Greece and Bulgaria if they will come. I am afraid of your losing 
Greece and yet paying all the future into Russian hands. If Russia 
prevents Greece helping, 1 will do my utmost to oppose her having 
Constantinople.” 


But before concluding this chapter I wish to press the point home 
that the divergence of opinion between the King and Mr. Venizelos 
did not reach the proportions of a serious breach. On the contrary, 
the separation took place in the most courteous manner. The King 
sent Mr. Venizelos his photograph with an autograph of thanks 
“ for his valuable collaboration.” I, myself, often heard the King 
speak with enthusiasm about Mr. Venizelos’ exceptional capacity, 
and never, even in the privacy of the family circle, have I heard my 
brother speak otherwise than in the highest terms of Venizelos’ 
statesmanship. Unfortunately this courtesy was not reciprocated, 
and the cruel propaganda mentioned in an earlier chapter was 
started again with renewed vigour. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE GOUNARIS CABINET 


Mr. VENIZELOS, as he so frequently has done during the last thirteen 
years, announced his decision to withdraw from public life. He 
declared that Greece had lost a unique occasion for intervention and 
that probably the opportunity had gone forever ; but yet days and 
weeks passed and the war continued in spite of his prophecies. He 
then decided to retire to an island of the Archipelago and thence to 
Egypt to seek a well-earned rest. 

Mr. Venizelos had left the country, it is true, but the poisonous 
propaganda went on. The Press was not slow in taking up the 
‘‘ pro-German ”’ battle-cry, whilst the striking personality of the 
former Prime Minister lent weight to rumours hinted at before, 
concerning the King and the General Staff. These purely gratuitous 
statements were repeated even with greater insistence at the time 
when the Gallipoli expedition was nearing its end, and a certain 
class of readers, whose judgment is exclusively formed from the 
daily papers, derived a certain consolation from the thought that 
the disaster was not due to the lack of Allied foresight and sufficient 
military preparation, but in a large measure to Greece and her 
King. 

Much light has since been, thrown on the whole Dardanelles 
question, and it is only just to acknowledge that an Englishman 
—Captain Grainville Fortescue, author of ‘' What of the Dardan- 
elles ? ’’—has given an example of British sense of fair play in stating: 
“ It would be unworthy of us to throw upon the Greeks the burden 
of our errors. . . . It would prove besides that our H.C. admits the 
importance of a joint attack by land and by sea, but that it neglected 
it.” 

It has also been stated in a thousand different ways and repeated 
again and again that King Constantine and all of Mr. Venizelos’ 
political opponents as well as their military advisers sought, upon 
that and later occasions, to find a favourable opportunity for de- 
claring themselves in Germany’s favour. This insinuation, which 
many people accepted without giving it the benefit of the doubt, 
is not only a fallacy, but in the highest degree absurd. A casual 
glance at the map is enough to prove that Greece with her inter- 
minable coast-line, undefended by land or sea, is at the entire 
mercy of a powerful fleet which could starve and destroy her in no 
time. Never had the King or any Greek statesman ever meditated 
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the possibility of an intervention in favour of the Entente’s enemies; 
but those who gave birth to this preposterous slander had well 
calculated the effect it would produce on overwrought minds that 
had lost all sense of proportion. 

Besides, it was not only reasons of safety and of the peril to be 
incurred, that kept us from declaring ourselves the friends of 
Germany ; feelings of sincere friendship transmitted from generation 
to generation, as well as a true estimate of our most vital interest, 
kept Greece attached to the Allied Powers. This, without exception, 
was how everybody felt, and one can most solemnly declare that if 
Greece were to fight at all, sentiment and interest alike impelled her 
to fight on the side of the Entente.! 

It was caution alone and no other feeling that made the King 
and his new Government hesitate to precipitate Greece into the war. 

On April 12 Sir Francis Elliot, the British Minister, acting this 
time in conjunction with his French and Russian colleagues, M. 
Guillemin and Mr. Demidoff, approached the new Prime Minister 
with the object of assuring him of the Entente’s willingness toadvance 
the question of territorial concessions in Asia Minor in exchange for 
Greece's co-operation against Turkey. Mr. Gounaris, in endeavouring 
to ascertain the form of co-operation expected from Greece, as well 
as the extent of the promised territorial acquisitions, elucidated 
the fact that the Entente representatives were unable to give 
the desired information. The evasiveness of the replies prompted 
the Premier to ask whether they were aware of the wide inter- 
pretation as regards the geographical limits given by Mr. Venizelos 
to the Asiatic concessions offered by Sir Edward Grey. 

But even this question received but an equivocal answer, as the 
British Minister had no official knowledge of Mr. Venizelos’ inter- 
pretation, whereas his Russian and French colleagues stated that 
they knew nothing at all on the subject. This is proof enough that 
the promised territorial acquisitions in Asia Minor fell very short 
of the vast Micrasiatic dominion which Mr. Venizelos had been so 
ready to barter against the cession of Cavalla to the Bulgarians. 


1 The best proof is to be found in the Venizelist White Book, No. 36; an ex- 
haustive memorandum by Mr. Streit on the probabilities of the war, dated 13/26 
March, 1915. It is both striking and illuminating that, while dealing with the 
attitude of Bulgaria, the author considers three alternatives: (1) Bulgaria in 
alliance with the Entente. (2) Bulgaria as a neutral. (3) Bulgaria as an enemy of 
the Entente. In dealing with the attitude of Greece he does not for a single moment 
contemplate more than two alternatives: (1) Greece as an ally of the Entente. 
(2) Greece as neutral. Further, in the course of argument that follows, Mr. Streit 
discusses a possible understanding between Greece on the one side and Rumania 
and Bulgaria on the other, with the object cither of a common neutrality, or, failing 
that, of a simultaneous entry into war in favour of the Entente, ‘‘on whose side 
alone we can place ourselves.’’ 
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But the Greek Government now took the initiative of further 
negotiations, and with the aid of my brother George, who arrived 
from Paris, the bearer of certain information gathered from con- 
versations with a number of French statesmen, deliberated as to 
the form to be given to the contemplated proposal. The same was 
drawn up, and duly communicated by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to the Greek Ministers in the Allied capitals on April 14. 
The main points were the following : Greece declared herself willing 
to join the Allied cause with all her military and naval forces in a 
war against Turkey, the definite aim of which would be the dis- 
solution of the Ottoman Empire ;! in recognition of the offered 
assistance, Greece begged that the Allies should give an undertaking 
to guarantee during the war the integrity of her territories. Greece 
further expressed the hope that the Allies would define the boundaries 
of the promised territorial compensations. Stipulations of a lesser 
importance were also formulated in the nature of facilities regarding 
the necessity of a war loan and of war material. These were followed 
by considerations of a military character to be settled between the 
respective Staffs, Greece deeming it her right to express one reserva- 
tion regarding the disposition of her military forces in case Bulgaria 
persisted in her equivocal policy. 

The Greek General Staff further expressed the opinion that the 
Allies should contribute forces which, added to the Greek Army, 
would serve to establish the balance of power against the united 
forces of Turkey and Bulgaria. 

But the Allied Powers did not condescend to take any notice of 
Greece's offer, and her proposals remained unanswered. 

The reason given at a later period for the Entente’s indifference 
to Greece’s overtures was, that the Greek proposal was not looked 
at in the light of a gratuitous offer to assist in the common fray, 
but as an act of bartering. It may also be that the Allied Powers 
resented the Greek Government reservations as compared to the 
unconditional proposals formulated previously by Mr. Venizelos. 
The Entente’s rebuke was deeply hurtful to Greek national pride 
and quite unmerited when one recalls the long and arduous discus- 
sions which preluded the conditional entry into the war of Italy, 
Rumania and other minor States. 

In an interview given to the Greek Minister by M. Delcassé, the 
latter declared that Greece’s terms were not acceptable; and also 
that her assistance was no longer necessary to England. When 


1 This claim on the part of Greece was not contrary to reason, since England, 
by offering Greece wide territorial concessions in Asia Minor, had -probably the 
eventual dismemberment of Turkey in view. 
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sounded by the Greek representative as to the nature of new Greek 
proposals likely to meet with the approval of the Entente, M. 
Delcassé replied that he was unable to give any advice. 

The Greek Government, smarting under this rebuff, yet at the 
same time anxious to dispel any misunderstandings and doubts as 
to its attitude towards the Entente, hastened on April 18 to make 
new proposals. This time Greece proposed to enter the war 
against Turkey with all her naval forces, reserving, however, her 
army for her own protection against Bulgaria. This proposal was 
drafted on a private suggestion submitted by M. Guillemin, during 
an unofficial visit he paid to Athens before his nomination as 
French Minister. 

The Entente Powers replied that Greece’s offer would be acceptable 
provided it was made without any terms. 

The real reason of Greece’s failure to find a formula that would 
satisfy the Entente Powers and at the same time not compromise 
her own vital interests was the Allies’ persistent aversion to any 
step that might be interpreted as a coercive measure against Bulgaria. 
It must be remembered that Greece, who was slowly recovering 
from two strenuous campaigns, and had already paid a heavy toll 
both in human life and money, had good reason to be aware of the 
cunning and duplicity of her erstwhile enemy. Before deciding to 
take part in a war which in magnitude and costliness was going to 
exceed anything yet known in history, Greece begged to be assured 
that the security of her territories should be guaranteed by the three 
Great Powers who shortly were to become her Allies. In asking 
to be supplied with the necessary material means to carry out the 
obligations to which she was going to pledge herself . . . ought 
she to be blamed for caution? And yet M. Delcassé, who was 
the central figure of these negotiations, flatly refused to discuss 
any of these points, and insisted that Greece should then and 
there and unconditionally enter the alliance. He added that Greece 
could express the “‘ hope to have the benefit of her full solidarity 
with her Allies, which in itself is a guarantee of her territorial in- 
tegrity, and trust the protection of her vital interests to the three 
Entente Powers.”’ 

In the meanwhile, however, my brother George having returned 
to Paris after Greece had made her first offer, strongly advocated the 
acceptance of M. Delcassé’s formula, adding that we had nothing 
to fear in placing our trust in the Allies. 

King Constantine, on the other hand, felt that in a matter con- 
cerning the integrity of the national territory of which he justly 
considered himself the guardian and trustee, he was not justified 
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in accepting vague or uncertain statemerits that might lead to 
future entanglements. It was impossible for him to accept 
a situation so utterly opposed to his convictions. Wishing, 
. however, to make his meaning very clear, and to avoid any mis- 
understanding, he begged my brother to see M. Poincaré and 
obtain in-his name the President’s help in securing the indispensable 
guarantee. This is what the King telegraphed to my brother 
George : 


“‘ Ministry of F.A.—Athens 9 May 1915—No. 4403. Greek Lega- 
tion, Paris. (Strictly confidential.) Please transmit urgently to 
H.R.H. Prince George the following telegram from his Majesty. 


“What hinders my Government in the undertaking of our co- 
operation against Turkey ts the Powers’ refusal to guarantee our 
territortal integrity till and during the treaty of peace. Without 
this assurance it is impossible for us to engage ourselves blindly in 
a war with the apprehension of exposing the integrity of our 
territory. Since a diplomatic démarche in this sense does not 
appear easy to us, I beg you to see M. Poincaré in order to explain 
to him, in my name, the situation of my Government. As he de- 
clared to you in the course of your conversation of 20 April that 
* the territorial integrity will certainly be given to us for the period 
of the war and during the period of the peace negotiations,’ he might, 
perhaps, think it possible to suggest that his Government and the 
Governments allied to France should grant us the assurances we 
believe to be indispensable. (Stop) The essential thing is that the 
Entente Powers should give us a solemn promise that they will respect 
and make others respect, until the re-establishment of peace, our 
territorial integrity, and that they will not permit any damage to it 
by the future peace treaty. (Stop) Point out to him that Greece 
has a right to be astonished that friendly Powers, ready to accept 
her as an Ally, decline to explain themselves clearly with her, 
whereas, according to information we have received, they did not 
think it necessary to follow the same rule with other countries. 
Constantine.” 


My brother George replied next day to this telegram in a way that 
confirmed the King’s worst apprehensions, as M. Poincaré’s answer 
was: ‘‘ that the Powers did not wish to give a formal pledge in so 
many words, lest the Bulgars should be stirred to hostile action on 
realizing that the coveted town of Cavalla was lost to them for- 
ever.’ And yet we had to take the blame for not coming in with 
the Allies, 
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My brother's telegram added the reassuring point that Greece 
ought not to entertain any misgivings as to the safety of her terri- 
tories now or hereafter since he had taken pains to elucidate that 
particular pomt and had received the answer: ‘“‘ How can you 
think that we would dispose of any part whatever of the territory 
of an Allied State without its consent ? ” 

But the Greek Government inferred that M. Poincaré’s straight- 
forward answer was the real key to the correct interpretation of 
the Entente’s demand for Greek submission ; concluding, therefore, 
that their misgivings were only too well-founded, they expressed 
their deepest regret that the much-desired formula, equally satis- 
factory to both parties, could not be determined, and repeated the 
solemn assurance that they would persist in a policy of the most 
benevolent neutrality towards the Allies. 

Yet of all these discussions and transactions public opinion 
abroad knew very little, if anything at all. The real facts were 
carefully withheld by a rigorous censorship and only the vaguest 
suggestions were allowed to appear in the Press. Later things grew 
even worse, as it was feared that any statement tending to clear the 
enigma of Greek affairs might throw an undesired light upon the 
version which a certain Press was asked to give, namely, that King 
Constantine and all his political and military councillors were 
pledged heart and soul to Germany’s cause. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE KING’S ILLNESS 


THE events related in the preceding chapter were the last in which 
for a very long period the King was able to take an active part. 
Towards the middle of April, feeling indisposed, he was not allowed 
by the doctors to leave his rooms; in a few days, his condition 
becoming rapidly worse, he had to take to his bed. The doctors 
were not long in diagnosing the first symptoms of pneumonia and 
pleurisy, which in a short time became dangerously alarming. 
About the middle of May the King’s condition became so serious 
that it was decided to send for two celebrated Austrian doctors, one 
a surgeon and the other a lung specialist. The very evening of their 
arrival a consultation was held and an immediate operation was 
decided upon. 
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The operation, the removal of two ribs, was carried out next 
day, but it appears that the anesthetic which had been used, 
cocaine, had a pernicious effect, as symptoms of blood-poisoning 
set in. 

The King lay between life and death for many weeks, and it is 
quite impossible to give an adequate idea of the fearful anxiety 
and consternation which reigned in Athens and all over the country 
during the time of his illness. Bulletins were issued three times a 
day and placarded all over the town; those fixed to the gates 
outside the Royal Palace were read by immense crowds that 
silently and unceasingly flocked down to the Palace for that express 
purpose. I used to go over to the Palace several times a day and 
nothing could be more impressive, almost awe-inspiring, than the 
dead silence of those dense crowds. They used to walk in a pro- 
cession up to the gates and, after reading the bulletins, make the 
sign of the cross, and then lift their eyes up to one of the dimly 
lighted windows behind which, they were told, their beloved King 
lay. Such a sight of deep, intensive emotion as of a great multitude 
suffering like one man, I had never experienced in all my life and 
probably never will again... but I forget: almost the same 
drama repeated itself, though more soul-stirring, more terrible, 
two years later, when King Constantine, disarmed, unprotected, 
rendered “‘ harmless ”’ by the cruelty of politics, was obliged to leave 
the country he loved so dearly, to go into exile. 

This illness of the King kept us all in terrible suspense for more 
than twelve weeks and gave birth to the most poignant manifesta- 
tions of devotion and loyalty throughout the country. Prayers 
were said regularly in all churches, and a day never passed without 
the King receiving letters with touching expressions of love, or 
parcels containing little offerings in the shape of a cross or some 
other object of piety accompanied by words of devout affection. 
These loyal demonstrations reached their climax when the wish was 
universally expressed that a highly revered icon reputed through- 
out the land for its miraculous healing powers and which was kept 
in the cathedral of the small island of Tinos, should be brought to 
Athens and placed beside the Monarch, so dangerously ill. 

It is difficult for people belonging to a Northern race to realize 
to the full the pious devotion that Greeks—and other Southern 
people—attach to certain religious objects of piety reputed to be 
endowed with supernatural power. 

The island of Tinos is the proud possessor of a church dedicated 
to the Holy Virgin which contains a beautiful shrine where the 
sacred icon is kept. On the 15th August pilgrims from all over 
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Greece flock to this shrine and prostrate themselves in worship 
before the holy image. £x-votos of every description, varying 
from the richest to the humblest offerings, are presented in de- 
votional reverence by rich and poor alike in recognition of the 
fulfilment of a devout prayer. 

This icon, which never before or since has left the church of 
Tinos, was carried in solemn procession by the Archbishop to 
Athens. It was accompanied by the entire clergy and by great 
throngs of people who, hat in hand, and chanting sacred hymns, 
followed the holy pageant from the Piraeus to the capital. At 
the entrance of the Palace the icon was received by the Crown 
Prince, who himself carried it into his father’s room, where it 
remained to the day when the King was declared by the doctors to 
be out of danger. When my brother was so far recovered that he 
could be carried into the garden, the sacred icon was transported 
with the same display of religious pomp back to the island of Tinos. 

Later on, some of the fanatical partisans of Mr. Venizelos took 
upon themselves to criticise these manifestations of religious ceremony 
and took particular exception to the scene I have just described. 
King Constantine, like my father who, by the way, never changed 
his Protestant faith, considered it his sacred duty as the head of the 
State to uphold the traditions and take part in the religious cere- 
monies of the Orthodox faith on every occasion. 

But to return to the events as they unfolded themselves during 
the King’s illness. Before proceeding with my story it would be 
of some interest to repeat a last conversation with my brother 
shortly before he became so dangerously ill. 

Though my private occupations kept me always totally aloof 
from political affairs (in spite of what has often been asserted to the 
contrary) and I did not know more than anyone else, yet the serious 
turn the political events were taking caused me great uneasiness. 
So I went to the King, whom I found in bed, both looking and feeling 
very poorly. I told him about my anxieties and asked him whether 
it were not possible to find a way out of the maze into which we 
seemed to have drifted, and which might be both satisfactory to 
the Allies and at the same time not: incompatible with our own 
national dignity. My brother answered with some difficulty : 


“T have been racking my brains to find a solution which might 
do both... but it seems impossible. We gladly offered our 
assistance to the Allies and our terms were made in entire good 
faith, and what we asked for in exchange was really not much; 
only the guarantee of our territorial integrity ! 
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‘“‘T know very well that as man to man I can implicitly trust 
M. Poincaré’s word, and that after we have declared our allegiance to 
the Allies’ cause no part of our territory will be disposed of without 
our consent. But you know very well that politics is no man to 
man business but just a question of international interests which 
can undergo a thousand changes, and come under a thousand 
influences before you know where you are. Believe me, ‘les bons 
comptes font les bons amis.’ If small nations are dragged into the 
quarrels of the big ones, it is always the small ones that have to 
suffer! For the Allies not to give us the small guarantees we ask 
for, means that they have good reasons of their own for this refusal ; 
at the same time, this keeps us out of the Alliance. Now we know, 
however, what that reason is. They don’t want to displease Bul- 
garia; and since that is so, are we not justified in our misgivings 
- that part of our territory will be used to-day as a bait, and perhaps 
to-morrow as a reward to keep Bulgaria on their side? I have told 
you before all the danger lies with Bulgaria ; they want to win her 
over at our expense and that is what we want to guard against. 
- But Bulgaria will never go with the Entente! . . . I have said so 
all along. What is so discouraging is that in spite of our assur- 
ances of real friendship, they treat us so disparagingly, whereas 
Bulgaria, who is deluding them with false hopes, but who is con- 
tinually violating the principles of neutrality, is being constantly 
cajoled...” 


Talking being a painful effort to my brother I had to leave 
him. How well founded the King’s misgivings were is proved 
by the following fact. It will be remembered that the Greek 
Government had ordered our Military Attaché at Belgrade to 
resume discussions with the Serbian General Staff to the effect of 
determining a combined action in view of opposing a possible 
Bulgarian aggression. The Allied Powers became informed of these 
military conversations and notified their keen displeasure to Serbia 
and Greece, who were warned not to devise plans that might offend 
Bulgarian susceptibilities | 

Yet shortly after this stern remonstrance the unbelievable 
information reached Greece and Serbia that their territories were 
actually offered to Bulgaria. 

Needless to say, the Serbian Government informed the Entente 
representatives firmly and categorically that such a bargain was 
incompatible with her national honour. 

The Greek Government’s reply must be quoted: “It is contrary 
to the principles of justice and liberty proclaimed by the Entente 
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Powers. ... It seems to us absolutely impossible to despoil a neutral 
State, and one too whose friendly neutrality has been so consistently 
useful to the Allies, in order to buy with its territories the help of a 
people who has hitherto done all it could to help the enemies of the 
Entente. By what right and on what ground could they mutilate 
our country ? . . . It shows that our fears were justified and our 
demand for a guarantee absolutely indispensable.’’} 

Greece’s indignant protest had so far an effect upon the Allied 
Governments that they tried to dispel her fears by giving the 
assurance that no part of her territories would be taken away from 
her without her consent. 

But the Entente Powers continued to cherish the fond hope of 
paving the way to a re-establishment of the Balkan League. They 
chose to overlook the obvious fact that the circumstances which 
in 1912 had brought the Balkan States together, and forced them 
to set aside their wranglings and private ambitions, in order to face 
the common danger which menaced the three States collectively, 
were no more extant. 

Bulgaria by her attack on her Allies on the 29 June 1913 had 
broken the Convention. Conditions were now entirely different. 
If this circumstance was ignored by irresponsible publicists, it is 
not much to be wondered at; but unfortunately the evidence was 
persistently ignored by the statesmen who considered themselves 
the arbiters of the destinies of small nations. 

Greece, fearing that her appeals would remain without effect, 
attempted to guard herself against future danger by approaching 
Serbia once more on the subject of a private understanding in view 
of a common defence against Bulgaria. The Serbian Government, 
however, was too dependent on the Allies’ protection to incur their 
displeasure by entering into negotiations with Greece. 

Two months passed away in fruitless undertakings. 

The crowning work of Allied diplomacy was reached when in the 
beginning of August, 1915, the news was confirmed that the British 
Minister at Sofia had made the Bulgarian Government a formal 
offer of Cavalla with a considerable part of its hinterland, as well as 
of a portion of Serbian territory, with the promise that pressure 
would be brought to bear on those countries to comply with this 
decision. 

In the intervening lapse of time, as will be seen later, Serbia's 
situation had undergone a considerable change. Being more 
dependent than at any other period of the war on the Entente’s 
protection and help, she saw herself obliged, much against her will, 

1 Zographos to Greek Legation, Paris, 15/28 May 1915. 
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to give the question serious consideration, however keenly she 
resented this arbitrary action. 

The decision of the Entente Powers was presented to the Greek 
Government on August 4 in the shape of an ultimatum. 

In Greece the general impression was one of utter amazement. 

As was to be expected, the Greek Government, voicing the 
unanimous sentiment of the people, refused in courteous but de- 
cisive terms to accede to the Entente’s proposal. The Allied Powers, 
however, persevered in the line they had chosen and expressed the 
hope that Greece would still come into line with their policy ; they 
even went so far as to state that as soon as Bulgaria had acknow- 
ledged her acceptance of the proposed scheme, special arrangements 
would be made as to the eventual surrender of Cavalla, and the 
definitions of the boundaries of the territorial acquisitions we were 
to receive in Asia Minor.? 

We must leave matters here and attempt to examine the mentality 
prevailing in Greece at the moment as well as the conditions of 
her internal affairs. 

The reaction upon the public opinion by the Entente’s action 
was terrible, and without exaggeration one can say that from that 
day onward the confidence which every Greek, from the King down 
to his humblest subject, had felt in the Entente’s sense of justice 
and fair play was shaken to its very foundation. 

‘“‘The demand for Cavalla’s cession to Bulgaria was a terrible 
blow to French influence in Greece,’”’ wrote M. Deville, the former 
French Minister at Athens. ? 

It was at that period and in consequence of the events related 
above that the German propaganda began, for the first time, to 
make itself notorious in Greece ; but it can be in no one’s interest 
to hide the fact that the ground had been carefully prepared by 
the Entente diplomacy. A French journal, the Messager d' Athénes, 
which was considered the official mouthpiece of the French Legation, 
could not refrain from voicing its resentment on the 6 August 1915 
in the following words: “It is better not to enquire too closely 
into the expenses of Germany’s agents in Greece. It is money spent 
uselessly since their adversaries work so well for them.” 

It was the first injury inflicted upon national pride which paved the 
way, alas, to many others in the course of subsequent events. 
From the beginning of the war the whole nation without exception 
had made no secret of their feelings for the cause of the Allies. When 


1 Communication of Entente Powers to Greece, 21 July to 3 Aug. 1915. 
2“ L’Entente, La Gréce et la Bulgarie—Notes d'histoire et souvenirs.” By 
Gabriel Deville, Paris 1919. 
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the contagion of war threatened to spread over our country, the 
King and his various Governments neglected no opportunity of sup- 
plying the Entente Powers with every information in their possession 
that might be advantageous to the object they were pursuing, and 
it cannot be gainsaid that the Allies had been duly warned of the 
defection of Turkey, long before this event occurred. Then followed 
the Bulgarian complication which became the source of much 
contention. In spite of Greece’s protestations of sincere friendship, 
in spite of repeated proofs given of her fidelity which in several 
instances had taken the form of palpable services rendered, the 
Entente Powers pursued a policy in direct opposition to our national 
interests and vainly endeavoured by futile efforts to conciliate the 
irreconcilable. The ambiguous attitude of Bulgaria, her deceitful- 
ness, the obvious proof of the assistance she offered to the Entente’s 
enemies, were overlooked and our warnings based upon irrefutable 
evidence were repeatedly and systematically ignored. 

The Greek Governments, though at first they had not been at 
liberty to accept the Entente’s proposals of participation in the 
war for reasons exclusively dictated by caution, had nevertheless 
made repeated offers of co-operation, which either had been ignored 
by the Entente or rendered, by the Allies’ counter-proposals, in- 
compatible with our national interests. 

Greece resented the want of confidence on the part of the Allies 
which no act of hers could justify. Can it be wondered at that the 
nation’s pride was wounded to the quick, when precisely those 
Powers whose war-note since the outbreak of hostilities had been 
to protect the weak and to fight for justice and righteousness, sought 
to mutilate a friendly country in order to purchase the alliance of a 
doubtful neighbour, Greece's hereditary foe ? 

But why this indignation, one will probably ask, since Greece 
was promised extensive and generous compensations in Asia Minor, 
far richer and more important than the Macedonian province whose 
sacrifice was claimed? Is it necessary to remind anyone that 
Cavalla stood in the eyes of the Greek people for the golden trophy 
of their glorious victory, for the price of their many sacrifices ? 
It was our conquest, our property, and such was the psychology of 
the people that they would more willingly have parted with a portion 
of the old country than with a possession which had been bought 
with the blood of their children. The Asiatic compensations, though 
certainly alluring, were looked upon as a dream; they were too 
far away, too unapproachable, and practical people were not long 
in asking : ‘‘ When and how shall we get there; and who will help 
us to take them ? ” 
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As during the period preceding the defection of Turkey, so again 
now, valuable time had been wasted in fruitless pourparlers 
the outcome of which, unfortunately, was purely negative since the 
attempts of the Entente failed to gain the confidence of the Bulgars, 
while inflicting a regrettable humiliation upon Serbia and Greece. 
In the face of this diplomatic failure, it is unreasonable to 
throw the blame on King Constantine. The scheme he submitted 
to the Entente, though undoubtedly serving his country’s 
interests, was certainly not detrimental to the Allies, and had 
the great advantage of squarely facing a difficult situation with a 
well-defined plan, which, like the sword of Alexander, would have 
severed the Gordian knot with one blow. But not only was this 
scheme rejected but even the recurrent attempts of the Greek 
General Staff to concert a combined plan of action with Serbia in 
view of the Bulgarian menace, were constantly and sternly impeded 
by the Entente. The Allied Powers, never quite unanimous as to 
the line to follow in the Near Easter crisis, endeavoured to solve 
the problem by expedients which not only failed to answer their 
own expectations or those of the Balkan States, but had also the 
disadvantage of creating still more inextricable difficulties. 

These prolonged and unprofitable discussions had a fatal reper- 
cussion upon the internal situation of Greece, and created a nervous 
tension and an atmosphere of doubt and uneasiness, which strongly 
acted upon the people’s peace of mind. 

Politics, alas, have always been the favourite and the most 
ordinary topic of conversation among the Greeks to whatever class 
or profession they may belong, and though moderate by nature 
and in private life reasonable people, it needs little to stir up in 
them the spirit of party that lies dormant in their nature. It 
may be a case of atavism ; Greek history is full of such examples. 

Since Mr. Venizelos’ resignation in the month of March, the 
rumours which had skilfully been set afloat at an earlier period of 
the war were now taken up again with renewed vigour and in- 
creased tenfold in intensity. In addition to the ill-famed fabrications 
already circulated, new and preposterous falsehoods were freely 
scattered and eagerly taken up by those who delight in making 
trouble. 

The bitter feeling of thwarted pride, coupled with frustrated 
ambition, sharpened the tools of those who, belonging now to the 
opposition, thought it their privilege to make use of the basest 
instruments in order to distort facts into the shape that suited their 
purpose. All those who would not see eye to eye with them- 
selves were considered traitors, and they even refused to admit 
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that anybody but themselves was actuated by real feelings of 
patriotism, which was their own and nobody else’s exclusive 
privilege. 

Henceforward began that fierce and unscrupulous campaign of 
slander and defamation which little by little spread its meshes all 
over the world, sometimes abating in violence, sometimes reaching 
unparalleled heights of vehemence, according to whether the dis- 
seminators of these falsehoods were in office or not. Calumnies of 
the vilest and lowest nature were freely invented and spread with 
delight, and, falling upon ears ready to accept them, were carried on, 
swelled and amplified by malevolence and spite. The ground on 
which this seed of malice was being sown, was already richly 
fertilized by previous slander and the harvest promised to be both 
golden and abundant. 

The earlier base insinuations against the King, about his inveterate 
sympathy for Germany, were renewed with fresh vigour, and those 
who may have smiled at them at first were now inclined after 
frequent repetition to lend an attentive ear. The King’s political 
Councillors, his military advisers, the members of his household 
down to the very servants of the palace, received the warrant of 
“‘ Germanophiles ’”’ and were represented in the eyes of foreigners 
as belonging to a “‘ society for the promotion of the Kaiser’s interests 
abroad and the adoption of the Kaiser’s methods of government at 
home.”’? Every person, whether official or private, who did not 
share the views of the Venizelist party was accused of pro-German 
and anti-Ally tendencies and of harbouring vindictive and exter- 
minatory feelings against the person of the ex-Premier and his 
followers. The German propaganda, on the other hand, did not let 
the grass grow under its feet and neglected no opportunity in making 
it generally believed that Greek neutrality was to be ascribed to 
pro-German tendencies. 

An intensive and cleverly organized propaganda abundantly 
supplied with the necessary funds was simultaneously undertaken 
in all foreign towns and localities where Greek nationalists were 
settled in more or less considerable numbers, with the purpose of 
converting them to the ex-Premier’s theories and convincing them 
that the Government, and chiefly the King, were averse to the idea 
of a war of affranchisement for the liberation of the Greek popula- 
tions scattered throughout the Near East and still suffering under 
Turkish oppression. The brilliant campaigns of 1912 and 1913 
were represented as a triumph to be exclusively ascribed to Mr. 
Venizelos—a triumph in which the King had played but a 

2 “ Greece and the Allies.’’ By G. F. Abbott. 
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secondary part, as the instrument in the hands of his far-reaching 
Minister. 

The chief object of the propagandists was to win to their cause 
the confidence and sympathy of all foreigners both within and 
outside Greece. In this their task was rendered easy, as it must 
be remembered that the nervousness which prevailed during the 
earlier period of the war had reached such a pitch that any offer 
of assistance or co-operation on the side of the Allies was welcomed 
with alacrity. Mr. Venizelos, in spite of repeated refusals, had ended 
by offering the unconditional participation of Greece, and it is only 
natural that his proposals met with greater favour in the eyes of the 
Entente than those of Mr. Gounaris, who made them the object of 
prolonged diplomatic debates. The ex-Premier, whether in office 
or not, became, so to speak, the persona grata of the Entente Powers ; 
he stood in their eyes as the champion of their cause, as the only 
Greek statesman who could be trusted by them and who could 
bring Greece’s naval and military forces into the field without 
contending about trifles, such as the integrity of his country’s 
territory or the scruples regarding the cession of Cavalla in exchange 
for Smyrna. 

This conviction grew even stronger, as time advanced and 
difficulties increased. Also the Allies, as events will show, became 
by degrees confirmed in their belief that not only was the ex-Premier 
their “‘ handy man,” but also the statesman to whom alone it would 
be profitable in their interests, as well as a moral obligation, to 
entrust the forcing of Greece from her state of neutrality. 

When the above reflection is given due consideration it is not an 
exaggeration to surmise that the Entente’s unwillingness to accept 
the conditions put forward by the Gounaris Cabinet in view of Greece's 
participation, was partly due to the fact that they had no real 
desire to see other statesmen adopt a policy which they judged was 
the privilege of their protégé alone to follow. 

After Mr. Venizelos’ resignation, the Entente representatives 
at Athens continued to keep in close touch—one may even say in 
closer touch than before—with the former Prime Minister, and did 
not make a secret of their solidarity and communion of views 
with him. In traditions of diplomatic tact such a proceeding would 
be considered unusual; but, it was said, war was also an unusual 
contingency and therefore such minor trifles had to be overlooked. 
The representatives of the Entente powers were the recipients of the 
ex-Premier’s complaints and confidences, and so intimate did their 
friendship become that almost all the important questions regarding 
the relations between the Allies and the Greek Government were 
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rarely settled without consulting the Leader of the Opposition. 
This being the case, one cannot honestly be surprised if a slight 
estrangement became noticeable in the relations between the Entente 
representatives and the King; this regrettable instance is to be 
ascribed to the fact that the foreign Ministers, though accredited 
to the person of the King, deemed it better to be on terms of 
greater intimacy with Mr. Venizelos, while practically boycotting 
the Government which at the time enjoyed the confidence of the 
Sovereign. 

They would have gained for themselves far greater diplomatic 
glory and spared Greece a good deal of her subsequent trouble and 
humiliation had they shown more discretion and more decorous 
aloofness from internal party struggles which were rapidly drawing 
the country into the disastrous rift which eventually became the 
cause of all her greatest calamities. 

Commenting on this occurrence one day during the late summer 
of 1915, the King told me: 


‘‘ The foreign Ministers are not playing the game with us; they 
take their orders as well as their information from the Opposition 
and they seem to have sworn to force us out of our neutrality by hook 
or by crook. They do not understand, somehow, that there is nothing 
that the people resent more than these attempts on their part to 
interfere in our internal affairs. When I tell them so, they deny it. 
When face to face with me, they seem to trust me, to believe my 
words and yet the moment they leave my presence they submit to 
other influences . . . and nothing can be achieved.” 

‘* Perhaps,” I said, ‘‘ if you were to see them and speak to them 
more often, it would improve matters and your confidence in them 
would attract their confidence in you.” 

“I see them often enough,” my brother answered, “and if I 
have anything of importance to tell them I always prefer doing so 
myself because, in this way, I can be sure that my words are those I 
wish them to hear. Yet, on the other hand, when they have anything 
to tell my Ministers or myself, they generally say it in such an 
unpleasant way ; they seem to forget ‘ que c’est le ton qut fait la 
chanson.’ ”’ 


The fundamental mistake of the Entente representatives was 
that though they undoubtedly realized that the King’s position 
was quite an exceptional one, that his prestige was enormous and 
the confidence and trust of the people in him almost unlimited, they 
did nothing or very little to win the King’s confidence, I might 
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almost say sympathy, both in themselves and in the cause they 
represented. Had they had better judgment, had they been more 
prudent and subtle in their bearing, more tactful and patient, 
qualities which, after all, are the ALPHA and OMEGA of a diplo- 
mat’s profession, the fate of Greece would have been different. 
But instead of adopting this wise attitude they not only ostenta- 
tiously associated themselves with the Venizelists but even espoused 
their quarrels, both political and social. 

Being gentlemen themselves, they ought to have understood 
that the King was also a gentleman in the finest meaning of the 
term, and as such unable to lend himself to any of the petty and 
sordid party controversies that were beginning to undermine the 
unity of the nation. 


“And that was not all. Having begun by endeavouring to 
influence the Greeks, they ended by being entirely influenced by 
them. Forgetting that no correct perception of facts or estimate 
of motives is possible without a certain mental detachment, they 
allowed themselves to be swallowed up, as it were, in the atmo- 
sphere of suspicion and slander generated by party friction; they 
ceased to have any eyes, ears or minds of their own ; they saw and 
heard just what Mr. Venizelos willed them to see and hear, and 
thought just as Mr. Venizelos willed them to think. If the King 
refused to enter the war, his refusal was inspired by the desire to 
serve the Kaiser; if he offered to do so, his offers were prompted 
to ‘dish’ Mr. Venizelos.’’! 

If such was the official and officious attitude of the Entente 
representatives at Athens, it is easy to conjecture in what spirit 
their reports to their respective Governments were drawn up. And 
so it came about that every proposal made by the successors of Mr. 
Venizelos was rejected by the Allies; and whilst Bulgaria became 
more and more inveigled in the meshes of Germany’s war-plans, 
the Entente forbade any military understanding between Serbia 
and Greece and the opportunity of a co-operation between the 
Allies and the two Balkan States failed irrevocably. 

And yet, even as late as July 1915, had a little more common- 
sense and less injudicious prejudice prevailed, Serbia’s destruction 
might have been prevented and Greece spared the untold humilia- . 
tions to which she was subjected ; for the problem was much more 
a case to be settled by soldiers than one to be solved by diplomats ; 
it would have been quite feasible to come to terms on a 
technical question if the Greek General Staff’s proposals and 


1G. F, Abbott. ‘‘ Greece and the Allies.’’ 
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objections had been studied with a little more objective attention 
and goodwill. The King’s consent was a foregone conclusion as 
Bulgaria’s war preparations were not yet completed. As for the 
people and the army, it goes without saying that they would have 
followed their King and Commander-in-Chief like one man. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE KING REMAINS FIRM 


AFTER the resignation of Mr. Venizelos in March 1915, the Chamber 
was dissolved. Owing also to the King’s serious illness a general 
election was not held till June 13. As the new provinces conquered 
by Greece in the wars of 1912-1913 were going to participate in the 
new elections, the number of deputies in Parliament was augmented 
from 182 to 314; of these Mr. Venizelos returned 185, obtaining thus 
a majority of 56 seats. Immediately after the results of the polling 
became known, Mr. Gounaris thought of offering his resignation ; 
owing to the King’s state of health, however, which continued to be 
very precarious, the Government decided to remain in power till the 
convocation of Parliament. 

The result of the polling must not give rise to any false inter- 
pretation, i.e. that the people, disapproving of a policy of caution 
and neutrality, pronounced themselves in favour of intervention. 
During the canvassing period Mr. Venizelos had abstained from 
issuing any kind of programme and carefully refrained from any 
allusion to a pro-war policy. The non-existence throughout the 
country of any pro-war feeling could not escape the vigilant eye of 
Mr. Venizelos. For this and other reasons, he presented himself 
at the elections with a programme in favour of the continuation of a 
policy of neutrality. Many people at the time even hinted at a 
secret pact between the King and himself. 

Mr. Venizelos was still very popular and his work of purifying 
the Administration of its stagnant elements, as well as his great 
successes, achieved in close community with the King during the 
Macedonian wars, were still fresh in everybody’s memory. They 
never supposed that the divergence between their King, whom 
they idolized, and his sagacious Minister, whom they admired, was 
of a serious nature, and they were much in favour of the continuance 
of a collaboration which had proved so fruitful in its results. The 
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defamatory campaign, on the other hand, chiefly directed against 
all political opponents, had not yet openly declared itself, within 
the country, against the person of the King, and prudence, in fore- 
sight of a possible turn of fortune’s scales, had even been pushed so 
far that leading Venizelos organs wrote flatteringly about the King. 

So many falsehoods have been circulated about the Greek people’s 
desire to take part in the great European conflict, and about the 
King’s opposition being contrary to popular feeling, this having 
been proved by the electoral victory of Mr. Venizelos, that I think 
it interesting to quote part of an article published by the Corrtere 
della Seva and written in November 1916 by the paper’s special cor- 
respondent in Athens. 


“In the spring of 1915, Mr. Venizelos, then Prime Minister, 
desired the intervention of Greece on the side of the Entente and 
directed his efforts in that line. King Constantine was absolutely 
opposed to intervention ; he dismissed the Venizelos Ministry and 
Greece remained neutral. 

“It was then asserted that the King oppressed and violently 
trampled upon the aspirations of all his subjects. To-day we are 
able to examine with calm and impartiality the decision of 
the King, which at that time appeared so arbitrary. Alas! Let 
us have the courage to speak the truth, which some of our Allies 
cannot yet decide to face, and to declare: Jt was not the Sovereign 
alone who dtd not desire war but Greece herself and the whole of the 
Greek people. King Constantine did nothing more than interpret 
the sentiment of the people; far from commanding and imposing 
his personal will, he only followed the wish of hiscountry. It was the 
country that did not desire war, and even to-day, it is the country 
that does not desire it.””? 


Meanwhile Serbia’s situation was becoming daily more critical, 
as rumours of a renewed attempt on the part of Austria to force a 
passage across the Danube had reached Serbian Headquarters. 

Serbia was no more in the position of replying by a categorical 
refusal to the pressure from the Entente regarding territorial con- 
cessions to Bulgaria. The new Greek Government was officially 
notified of Serbia’s unwilling decision to conform to the Allies’ 
desire. Mr. Venizelos answered that Greece, not wishing to embarrass 
her Ally, abandoned her objections, but that she considered it her 
duty to tell Serbia that the raison d’étre of the alliance, namely, 
the territorial balance and the mutual guarantee of their respective 


1 Translation from the Journal de Genéve, which reproduced the Italian article on 
9g November, 1916. 
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possessions, being profoundly affected by the contemplated changes, 
the reciprocal obligations of the alliance could not survive except 
by virtue of a renewal. 

It is essential to bear in mind that the negotiations for the renewal 
of the Greco-Serbian alliance were originally opened by Mr. Venizelos 
himself ; thus proving that he considered the pact as powerless. 

The following conversation which the King had with one of the 
Entente representatives throws a particular light upon the singular 
diplomatic mentality that prevailed at the time. 

It was towards the middle of July and the King was staying at 
Tatoi, where he was slowly recovering from the effects of his illness. 
The foreign Ministers had come in turn to pay their respects to the 
Sovereign and to congratulate him on his recovery. After one of 
these visits, I happened myself to motor up to Tatoi to see my 
brother. He repeated to me the following conversation he had had 
that very morning with the Russian Minister. 


“ After enquiring about my health and talking of one thing and 
another, we naturally touched upon the political situation. I 
thought it a good occasion to give him some very important informa- 
tion that had reached me a short while ago. I told him that we had 
very good reason to believe that a considerable concentration of 
Austrian troops was being carried out in Croatia, beyond the 
Danube, and that Germany had decided to support the Austrians 
with considerable military forces. I told him that the German 
General Staff was going, this time, to take matters into its own 
hands, that it revised the whole plan of attack and was going to 
direct its own operations. 

“* My information was rather important, you must admit, but the 
only answer I got was this: ‘How can Your Majesty still believe 
in German bluff ?’ 

“I confess I was rather taken aback; but I had to tell him all 
I knew and so I continued. I told him that Bulgaria would very 
soon throw in her lot with the Central Powers ; that in spite of the 
Entente’s endeavours, she had only been waiting for a good occasion 
to do so and that this opportunity was now drawing very near. 
I pointed out to him the terrible danger which was threatening 
Serbia and that if she was simultaneously attacked by three formid- 
able enemies, she would certainly be crushed. ‘All this,’ I told him, 
‘comes because you never wanted to listen to me... .I felt it 
coming all along and yet you prevented us from arranging a plan 
of action with the Serbians! Look now what is going to happen : 
Germany and Austria together will annihilate Serbia, and Greece 
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will be left alone to face Bulgaria and probably Turkey too. Itisa 
hopeless situation.’ ”’ 

Shortly after the above-mentioned events, our Military Attaché 
at Belgrade who, in spite of the Allies’ interdiction, had spent 
nearly a year in useless discussions with the Serbian Head- 
quarters, returned to Athens. He informed the General Staff that 
in consequence of the new Austrian threat on her northern frontier, 
Serbia was unable to supply the 150,000 men which, according 
to the military treaty, she had to despatch to her south-eastern 
frontier to co-operate with the Greek Army against an eventual 
Bulgarian attack. The obvious conclusion to this report was of 
extreme gravity, as it not only annulled the spirit of the Greco- 
Serbian alliance, but also exposed Greece to the greatest peril. 
On September 14 the General Staff, after studying our Military 
Attaché’s report, submitted to the Government the opinion that, 
for the Greek forces to face the Bulgarian Army, and in all probability 
that of Turkey too, without the Serbian co-operation as stipulated 
by the Military Convention, was tantamount to courting certain 
annthilation. 

On September 21, a week later, Bulgaria officially notified the 
Greek Government of the conclusion of a Turco-Bulgarian agreement 
and her own mobilization ; this last measure, she explained, was 
purely precautionary in view of the Austro-German offensive 
against Serbia which had just commenced. 

The opinion of the Greek General Staff left Mr. Venizelos indif- 
ferent ; he only thought of the chance, already several times delayed, 
that would precipitate Greece into the war. The reflection that in 
time of war no political success can be achieved without the adequate 
military means to bring it about, carried no weight with him. 

On 22 September Mr. Venizelos hurried to Tatoi, where he had 
a prolonged interview with the King. In a speech delivered in the 
Chamber at a later period, Mr. Venizelos gave his own version of 
this memorable interview. 

He stated that the King agreed as to the necessity of mobilization, 
but that he was averse to the proposal of entering the field, as he 
thought that the risks were too great. The Prime Minister then 
exerted himself to counteract the King’s objections, by remonstra- 
ting that there was no cause for fear, since the Germans were so 
occupied on the other fronts that they had no troops available to 
send to the Balkans. He spoke for over an hour and took great 
pains to find the most powerful and persuasive arguments, dis- 
coursing at great length upon strictly military topics, namely, 

1 Orations, pp. 331-9. 
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geographical conditions, revictualling, transport, guns and am- 
munition, etc. But as he noticed that his military arguments were 
not strong enough to shake the convictions of a born soldier, he 
made an ultimate appeal to the Constitutional Monarch. 

“T have not succeeded,” he said, ‘‘ in persuading Your Majesty. 
I am very sorry ; but it is my duty, as representing at this moment 
the Sovereignty of the People, to tell you that this time you have 
no right to disagree with me. The people at the last elections have 
approved my policy and given me their confidence. They knew 
that the basis of my policy was not to let Bulgaria, by crushing 
Serbia, become too big and crush us to-morrow. You cannot there- 
fore at this moment depart from this policy—unless you decide to 
set aside the Constitution ; in which case you must say so clearly, 
annul the Constitution by a decree and assume the responsibility.” 

According to Mr. Venizelos’ account the King replied: ‘‘ You 
know I recognize that I am bound to obey the will of the people 
when it is a question of internal affairs: but when it is a question 
of foreign affairs—the great national question—my view is that, 
as long as I consider a thing right or wrong, I must insist that it 
shall or shall not be done, because I feel responsible before God.” 

‘“‘I remember,” continued Mr. Venizelos, ‘‘ that a feeling of 
distress came over me, and with clasped hands I shook my head in 
a melancholy manner, saying: ‘ Alas! We are still up against the 
theory of Kingship by the Grace of God: Poor Greece!’ ” 

In later years Mr. Venizelos, both in his speeches in Parliament 
and in the Press, repeatedly referred, with ever-increasing emphasis, 
to the fact that the King had claimed to reign by Divine Right. 
Whatever the King’s words may have been, Mr. Venizelos chose to 
give them an interpretation calculated to prove the despotism and 
obsoleteness of the King’s theories, and to show how utterly he 
scorned the principles and notions of modern Constitutional 
democracy. 


We were in Switzerland, the year 1918, when this accusation, 
as well as many others, was brought against the King by a relentless 
Press. I asked my brother to tell me what he had said at the time 
that could have been so strangely misunderstood and distorted ; 
this is what he told me: 


“ The story is quite absurd, and my words have been purposely 
“‘ misinterpreted, so as to serve as a foundation on which to place 
*‘ their accusation of my disregard of Constitutionalism. It was in 
‘* September, 1915, when Mr. Venizelos wanted me then and there to 
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‘* declare war on Bulgaria. He was very agitated ; very nervous. He 
‘‘ had completely thrown prudence to the winds and the opinion of 
‘‘ the General Staff counted for nothing. Yet the General Staff had 
‘ gone into this question with great thoroughness and their arguments 
‘* were absolutely convincing and unshakeable. We had a very long 
‘‘and heated discussion. I do not deny that his arguments were 
‘* strong and his manner persuasive, but I felt that he was wrong. . . 
‘* wrong froma military point of view, mind you, not from a political 
‘‘one. He developed his vast political scheme with his accustomed 
‘eloquence but he seemed completely to overlook one important 
‘‘factor, and that was that with our army and the means we possessed, 
‘*it was an impossibility to carry out his wonderful plan ; it meant 
‘facing Bulgaria and Turkey together. Germany and Austria did 
‘*not come into consideration at all at that moment, but do you know 
‘* what would have happened after? Serbia would have been crushed 
‘‘anyhow by her two formidable enemies; Bulgaria would have 
‘‘ crushed us ; and the Germans, who were ‘ bossing the show ’ would 
‘“‘have been the masters of the Balkans in less than three weeks, 

“‘ Perhaps,” continued my brother with a certain touch of bitter- 
‘‘ness, ‘‘ I was wrong in not doing as Mr. Venizelos wanted ; in that 
‘case I would not be sitting here in exile ; but,” he added, as an 
“‘ afterthought, “‘ Greece would have been crushed, and that is just 
‘what I did not want. No, on the whole, I prefer being here in exile 
‘‘to knowing that our country was destroyed, if only partly, through 
“my fault. 

“But Mr. Venizelos was so carried away by his enthusiasm and 
‘‘ probably so annoyed at my obstinacy that as a final argument he 
‘told me: 

“But after all the responsibility, according to the Constitution, 
‘* “does not rest on your shoulders, but on mine, and I am ready to 
‘‘*accept it at any time.’ To this I replied: ‘ That may be so, but 
‘‘«since the Constitution says that the King declares war, and, con- 
‘** sequently, war cannot be declared without my sanction, I must 
‘* consider myself responsible before God and my own conscience.’ 
‘That is all! Do you see anything medieval in my words, or any- 
‘thing that looks like despotism, or the theory of Kingship by 
‘Divine Right ? ” 


Mr. Venizelos, unable to convert the King to his views, offered 
his resignation, which, however, the King refused to accept on the 
ground that their anxieties were premature and that it was still 
possible that Bulgaria would maintain an attitude of armed neutrality 
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according to the Bulgarian Government’s assurance. Whereupon 
Mr. Venizelos withdrew his resignation. 

The discussion then reverted to the question of the Greco-Serbian 
Treaty. The chief argument submitted by the General Staff and 
which, according to the opinion of military experts, cancelled the 
obligations derived from the Military Conventions, was the inability 
of Serbia to supply the hundred and fifty thousand combatants. 
In order to surmount this objection Mr. Venizelos asked the King 
whether he did not think that England and France might be asked 
to provide the hundred and fifty thousand men that Serbia was 
unable to furnish. The King replied that, in theory, he would have 
no objection, provided the Allies were to send “‘ Metropolitan ”’ 
troops and not “ Colonials ” but that on a question of such importance 
he was unable to decide without the competent opinion of his 
military advisers. 

Mr. Venizelos then returned to Athens and proceeded to pro- 
mulgate an order of mobilization, at the same time causing a com- 
muniqué to be given to the Press by which the Government declared 
that the above decision was only a ‘“‘ precautionary measure’”’ in 
no way to be interpreted as the abandonment of neutrality. 

The Prime Minister, obsessed by his one idea, then wrote a lengthy 
letter to the King, although he had seen him scarcely an hour before, 
in which he made use of additional arguments in favour of his great 
scheme for the despatching of French and British troops to Salonica. 
The King, greatly fearing that such a step might lead to grave 
complications, immediately ordered his Master of the Household, 
Mr. Mercati, to go at once to the Prime Minister asking him not to | 
carry his scheme any further. Mr. Mercati’s surprise can be 
imagined when Mr. Venizelos informed him that he had just come 
into personal touch with the representatives of France, Great 
Britain and Russia, whom he had requested to ascertain whether 
these Powers would be disposed to furnish the hundred and fifty 
thousand men whom Serbia was unable to supply for jomt action 
against Bulgaria. Wishing to attenuate, however, the impression 
produced by his words, Mr. Venizelos hastened to add that his 
démarche was of a strictly personal character, and did not commit 
the King or the Government in any way. 

But the ball, alas, had been set rolling, for the foreign representa- 
tives had already hastened to apprise their respective Governments 
of Mr. Venizelos’ request. 

When, next day, the King had a second interview with his Prime 
Minister, he expressly demanded that Mr. Venizelos should make it 
quite clear to the Entente representatives that such a request had 
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never been formulated by himself, the King, and that the landing 
of foreign troops at Salonica, carried out without the consent of 
Parliament, would constitute a violation of our Constitution as 
well as of our neutrality. 

Mr. Venizelos promised to comply with the King’s wishes, but 
the way in which he carried out this mission will always remain 
a mystery. 

M. Guillemin gave the King the assurance, two days later, that 
Mr. Venizelos’ démarche was ‘‘nulle et non avenue.” Yet the 
curious fact remains that the French Minister’s assurance was in 
direct contradiction to the revelations made by M. Delcassé, 
before the “‘secret committee’’ on 16 June 1916: ‘‘ We had 
promised on 23 September 1915 in answer to Mr. Venizelos 

. . we told him textually: The French Government wishing to 
put Greece in a measure to fulfil the obligations of her Treaty of 
alliance with Serbia, is ready to furnish the men for whom they 
asked . . . Therefore, on 24 September, forty-eight hours after his 
question, Mr. Venizelos was acquainted with France and England's 
co-operation.’’ (Journal Officiel du 28 Octobre 1919—Comité secret 
du 16 Juin 1916, p. 77.) 

“‘ How could I have asked for a thing like that?’ the King told 
us a few days later. ‘‘ The Constitution, in Article 99, is explicit 
on this point and says that no foreign troops are allowed to set foot 
on Greek territory, unless such an act be specially sanctioned by 
Parliament. If, therefore, we asked the Allies to do so, such a thing 
would be tantamount to high treason on our part. Mr. Venizelos 
was too hasty in asking the Allies to send troops to Salonica ; he has 
not measured all the consequences of his action. But I am rather 
inclined to believe that for the Allies to jump so quickly to con- 
clusions, it means that some other reason must exist. We shall 
soon see.” 

The King’s apprehensions were only too soon to be realized as, 
in scarcely a week’s time, on September 29, the telegraph informed 
us that on the previous day Sir Edward Grey stated in the House 
of Commons: “Not only is there no hostility in this country to 
Bulgaria, but there is traditionally a warm feeling of sympathy.”’ 

We know, alas, how soon after these altruistic words were pro- 
nounced Bulgaria took her place with England’s enemies. 

This official statement of the British Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, coupled with information of the Greek Minister in London, 
to the effect that the Entente contemplated the military occupation 
of the territories she desired Greece to cede to Bulgaria, threw the 
Greek Governmental circles into a fever of excitement. 
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Consternation reigned supreme in Athens, and everyone gave way 
to a feeling of great discouragement on seeing the Powers insist on 
a policy of such flagrant injustice to the Greek people whose pro- 
tectors they called themselves. The public mind, linking the 
declaration of the British Minister to the expedition of troops to 
Salonica, concluded that the Entente had decided to despoil Greece 
of her Macedonian province on behalf of the Bulgarians. 

It was the Prime Minister himself who on 7 October, in a state 
of great agitation, reported the news to the King. This is what my 
brother told us later : 


‘‘Mr. Venizelos was strangely agitated. I could not imagine 
‘‘ what was the reason. He told me about Allied troops preparing to 
‘* land at Salonica; upon which I asked him what he was going to do; 
‘he answered : ‘I am going to protest with all my might and main 
‘‘ ‘against this violation of our soil.’ I was entirely of his opinion, 
‘‘and told him to protest very energetically that the action of the 
‘‘Entente was not only a violation of our soil but also of our Con- 
‘* stitution.” 

“But how is it ?”’ one of us asked, ‘‘ that the Allies are actually 
‘‘on the point of landing troops at Salonica so soon after the French 
‘‘ Minister assured you that Mr. Venizelos’ démarche was considered 
“null and void’ ? ” 

‘‘ That,” my brother answered, ‘‘ I cannot explain myself; but 
‘T have the feeling that the Allies must have received very strong 
‘encouragement in order to have decided on the step they have 
‘taken. They probably mean to place us before a fait accompl 
“and force our hand.” 


It is worthy of consideration that at the time when the above 
conversation took place, the King never for a moment allowed the 
suspicion to cross his mind that Mr. Venizelos could be playing a 
double game ; that is, inviting the Powers to despatch troops to 
Salonica, whilst assuring the King that he had merely sounded 
the foreign Ministers on the above policy. 

On the same day—7 October—Mr. Venizelos drafted a telegram 
to our representatives abroad. In spite of his wrath, he did not ask 
for the annulment of his démarche of 22 September, but only signified 
a protest ‘‘ for form’s sake "’ against the action of the Allies. 

Eventually Mr. Venizelos became very touchy on the subject 
of the imputation against him of an infringement of Article 99 of 
the Constitution ; he repeatedly denied, both officially and privately, 
that he had ‘“‘ invited ” the Allies to send troops to Salonica. On 
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the other hand, Sir E. Grey in the House of Commons on 18 April 
1916, and M. Briand in the Chamber of Deputies on 20 June 1916— 
in order to disculpate themselves of the charge of violating Inter- 
national Law and the Convention of the Hague—affirmed that they 
had been “‘ invited.” 

If the Entente Powers landed troops at Salonica uninvited, the 
violation of the Greek Constitution must be imputed to them. [If, 
on the other hand, Mr. Venizelos did invite them (and how can 
one doubt the solemn assurances of Sir E. Grey and M. Briand ?) 
to send troops to Salonica, the violation of the Constitution lies at 
his door. 

Many official documents having come to light since then, there 
remains no more doubt that the Allied troops were invited by Mr. 
Venizelos. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE OCCUPATION OF SALONICA 


EVENTS meanwhile moved quickly, and on the last day of September 
1915 the French Minister announced to the Greek Government that 
the first detachment of the expeditionary force had arrived at 
Salonica, declaring, at the same time, in the name of France and 
England that they had decided to come to the assistance of Serbia, 
their Ally, and they counted upon Greece, who had given them so 
many proofs of her friendship, not to oppose measures taken in the 
interests of a country who was her Ally as well. 

As will be seen by the wording of this French communiqué, there 
Is no question as yet that Greece had failed her Serbian Ally; this 
charge was brought later. It may, therefore, not be wrong to con- 
jecture that this accusation was brought to justify, to a certain 
degree, the illegality of the violation of our territory. 

Abler pens than mine have written on the question of the viola- 
tion of Greek neutrality. All one can say on the subject is that 


1 It may be of interest to recall articles 1, 2, 4, 5, and 10 of the Fifth Convention 
of the Hague of October 18th, 1907, concerning the rights and obligations of neutral 
Powers, to which, however, the Greek Government did not appeal for reasons of 
** force majeure.”’ 

Art. 1. The territory of neutral Powers is inviolable. 
Art. 2. Belligerents are not authorized to allow troops and convoys of munitions 
or supplies to cross the territory of a neutral Power. 
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the famous Fifth Convention of the Hague with all its articles, 
stipulations and agreements, was thrown to the winds as all the 
principal factors, who played either an active or passive part in its 
misapplication, bear, more or less, an equal share of responsibility : 
the Greek Government in inviting, whether intentionally or un- 
intentionally, the Allies to despatch troops—the Entente in accepting 
the invitation—Greece in passively acquiescing. All the illegalities 
that followed in the wake of the first offence: the violation of Corfu 
and the occupation of the Aegean Islands—the forcible recruiting— 
the measures of coercion and all the long string of Greece’s ex- 
tortions and humuiliations—were but its natural and inevitable 
consequences. 

The case of Greece’s violation is an event all the more to be 
deplored as it was carried out by “ friends ”’ in a friendly country ; 
but, from whichever side one looks at it, it bears a resemblance 
to similar cases observed in the enemy’s camp. It is strange that 
an argument which is lawful for “‘ friends ’’ ceases to be lawful when 
used by ‘“‘ enemies.”” Everyone must realize that if an argument 
is not good for all, it cannot be good for any. 

That the violation of Greece’s neutrality was never considered 
as such by the British Government may be inferred by the following 
sentence in Mr. Winston Churchill’s book, ‘‘ The World Crisis, 1915 ”’ 
(page 474) ‘‘ . . . asa political move to encourage and determine 
the action of Greece the despatch of allied troops to Salonica was 
justified.” 

The Germans made use of almost the identical argument when 
endeavouring to justify the violation of Belgium. The inference 
that Germany treated Belgium as an enemy, whereas the in- 
tentions of the Allies in Greece were pacific, does not alter the 
situation, since in either case the gravity of the act was quite 
independent of the attitude adopted respectively by Belgium and 
Greece. 

No practical advantage can possibly be gained from a discussion 
on the ground of legality or illegality ; it is a case of “‘ necessity 
knows no law”’; and which ends futile discussions. Let us rather 
examine the events resulting from the Entente’s action. 


Art. 4. Corps of combatants cannot be raised, nor offices for enlistment opened on 
the territory of a neutral Power, to the profit of the belligerents. 

Art. 5. A neutral Power may not tolerate on its territory any of the acts provided 
by Art. 2 and Art. 4. 

Art. 10. Ifa neutral Power repulses, even by force, any attempt against its neutrality 
this cannot be considered as a hostile act. 

These terms are categorical and no exception is foreseen allowing their trans- 
gression. It follows that no belligerent has the right of appealing to any circum- 
stances whatsoever for violating articles 1 and 2 of the Fifth Convention and that 
no neutral, either, is authorized to violate articles 4 and 5. 
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The moment was rapidly approaching when the King’s and the 
General Staff’s predictions were to be fulfilled. Bulgaria was not 
long in giving the lie to her assurances about an “‘ armed neutrality.”’ 
About the same time that the Germans and the Austrians were 
forcing a passage across the Danube, the Bulgarian Army began its 
concentration on the Eastern Serbian frontier. Bulgaria’s bellicose 
intentions were at last unmasked. Russia, who had directed Serbia 
to avoid provoking Bulgaria, now suddenly awoke to the danger ; 
she launched an ultimatum on Bulgaria which, coming at the twelfth 
hour, remained, naturally, quite ineffectual. 

The Bulgarians replied by giving violent protestations of their 
good faith until October 12, just a week later, when, declaring war, 
they attacked the Serbian frontier a few miles north-east of Nisch. 
The awakening must have been a cruel one for certain European 
diplomats who for fourteen months had pursued an imaginary 
policy, in absolute contradiction to positive facts. It is curious to 
note that the headline “ Bulgarian Treason ’’ was chosen at the 
time to hide a diplomatic blunder from the man in the street. 

Meanwhile in Athens excitement had reached fever heat. 

On 5th October 1915 an historical debate was taking place in the 
Chamber in which Mr. Venizelos delivered one of his memorable 
speeches which almost amounted to a declaration of war against 
Germany. He spoke at length on the obligations imposed upon the 
country by the Greco-Serbian Treaty of Alliance; and in words 
calculated to arouse the patriotic ardour of the people, he swept 
aside any argument he regarded as a hindrance to the accomplish- 
ment of his military policy. He was ready, he proclaimed, to face 
even Germany and Austria should a necessity arise. Nobody asked 
him how he was going to do it, for his arguments carried conviction, 
and the Chamber, being composed of civilians, took it for granted 
that the Premier put forward his strategical views after having 
consulted the experts as to whether the military scheme was feasible 
or not. The debate ended with a vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment, as the Prime Minister had carefully withheld from the 
Chamber all the technical questions on which the King and the 
General Staff had based their fundamental objections. 

The material difficulties for carrying out the Premier’s war policy 
were such that the problem which the General Staff had to solve 


2 At the very time when the Germano-Austrian Armies were gathering on her 
northern frontier, Serbia had asked the Powers to favour an offensive movement 
on her part with the direction of crushing Bulgaria, who was secretly preparing to 
mobilize. But her request was rejected. Had she been allowed to carry out her 
wise intention, it would have been a comparatively easy matter for her to dispose of 
one of her enemies before having to face the others. 
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was indeed an impossible one; even if the necessary supplies— 
refused hitherto—were granted they could not reach their destina- 
tion for several months. The Prime Minister, who was War Minister 
as well, knew our army was singularly deficient in armaments and 
every kind of war material! as compared to the Bulgarian and 
Turkish armies, which had been lavishly supplied by the Germans 
for the last twelve months. Our war material, after two Balkan 
campaigns, was defective both in quality and in quantity and the 
artillery munitions we disposed of at the time could barely have 
sufficed for one or two days’ fighting. 

But the solution of the problem was not impracticable for Greece 
alone but for the Allies as well, as they would have to devise means, 
on the one hand, to furnish the Greek Army with all the war material 
indispensable to the field and, on the other, to improvize an expedi- 
tionary force of 150,000 well-trained combatants to be landed at 
Salonica in the minimum limit of time to be of any practical use to 
their Serbian Ally. The proof of this allegation is to be found in 
the fact that it took the Allies over two months to transport 60,000 
men to Salonica. In the secret debate of the Chamber of Deputies 
of 16th June, 1916, M. Briand himself admitted that the expedi- 
tionary force had not yet been able to complete its equipment to 
take the offensive. 

When one considers the misunderstanding (if misunderstanding 
there was) to which the landing of the Allied troops at Salonica 
gave rise, aS well as the fact that this event had all the appear- 
ances of a carefully-laid-out plan, one cannot help being struck 
by the similitude presented by that occurrence to the tone 
apparent in the Prime Minister’s speech. Both incidents seem to 
have had one and the same object, which was to force the King’s 
hand. 

But the King continued to refute with indignation this imputation 
against Mr. Venizelos. If those who in the course of events became 
the King’s most bitter opponents, had been likewise prompted by 
equal feelings of generosity and fair play, they would have been 
bound to admit that the King’s motives were inspired by no other 
considerations than those of disinterested love and devotion to his 
people, whom he only thought of sparing the horrors and miseries 
of what appeared to him a profitless war. 

But to return to History. 

The morning after the debate in the Chamber the King begged 


1 Greece received supplies of military equipment partly from America. By 
order of the British Government these were intercepted by the British fleet and 
Greece was compelled to sell them their freightages. It is partly to this circumstance 
that our shortage of armament, in the autumn of 1915, was due. 
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his Prime Minister to come and see him at once. The interview 
was a short one and to the point. The King asked Mr. Venizelos 
to modify his policy which, at that moment, would lead Greece to 
destruction. Mr. Venizelos, who had committed himself too far, 
refused and offered his resignation, which the King accepted. 


On October 16th the Austro-German forces brought about their 
junction on Serbian territory with those of Turkey and Bulgaria. 
Serbia was crushed long before the Allies had been able to con- 
centrate the number of troops destined to assist their Serbian Ally. 

At the moment of the triple attack against Serbia the Allied 
forces at Salonica numbered about 30,000. 

If at the time when Bulgaria declared war Greece had sent her 
army to the assistance of Serbia, the sum total of the Allied troops 
in Macedonia would have been: 200,000 Serbians (exclusively 
occupied in facing the Austro-Germans on the northern frontier) ; 
160,000 Greeks, plus 30,000 Allies; total 390,000 men against an 
adversary numbering 600,000 Centrals, composed of 200,000 Austro- 
Germans, 300,000 Bulgarians and 100,000 Turks. Figures are more 
eloquent than words. 

It was not long before the Greek people became acquainted with 
the authentic cause of the Ministerial crisis which had induced Mr. 
Venizelos to resign for the second time. The figures given above 
became likewise common property, and did not fail in producing 
profound amazement on the public mind. During the few hours 
that followed the Prime Minister’s war speech, the ‘‘ war clouds ”’ 
hung threateningly over our country. When the issue of the inter- 
view with the King became known, a feeling of relief rapidly succeeded 
the sense of general uneasiness which had prevailed ever since the 
decree of mobilization had been promulgated. After the Govern- 
ment’s resignation there were no demonstrations in the streets of 
Athens, no meetings and protestations. which, as a rule, are the 
inseparable accompaniments of popular displeasure, as everyone 
knows who is the least familiar with the political temperament 
of the Greeks (particularly in the case of the Cabinet’s resignation 
enjoying a majority). 

There can be no doubt that the King had the people with him 
and that his diagnosis was the correct one; this fact has been 
recognized and testified by many a foreigner who was in Greece 
at the time. 

It is necessary to bear this in mind in order to fully understand 
why the people’s feelings of trust and devotion to their King who, 
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for the second time, had preserved the country from the menaces 
of a disastrous war, went on gaining proportionally in force as the 
coercive measures against the country, which were soon to follow, 
increased in number and intensity. 


CHAPTER IX 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONTROVERSIES 


AFTER the resignation of Mr. Venizelos the King was anxious to 
avoid entrusting the formation of the new Cabinet to politicians who, 
however unjustly, had been stigmatized as “ pro-German.” He 
therefore called Mr. Zaimis, who was a statesman of long experience, 
enjoying the sympathy and confidence of the Entente and well 
known to European political circles, having succeeded my brother 
George as High Commissioner in Crete. The choice of Mr. Zaimis 
had also the advantage of not incurring the displeasure of Mr. 
Venizelos. 

Mr. Zaimis accepted the mandate on October 7, 1915, and formed 
a Cabinet composed of all the former Prime Ministers. Mr. Zaimis was 
a politician of old standing who belonged to no party. Unlike his 
colleagues in Parliament, he was a man of few words, only speaking 
when absolutely necessary. The new Government made declarations 
that Greece’s attitude would be one of benevolent neutrality. 

It was not the first time that this term was made use of, but 
whereas, at first, it served to assure the Powers of Greece’s friendly 
attitude, it eventually gave birth, as events will prove, to continuous 
misinterpretations, since it served as an excuse to compel Greece 
to abandon her neutrality. 

Mr. Zaimis, in answer to a request of the Serbian Government 
whether Greece intended to enter into action against Bulgaria, was 
given the opportunity of expounding his views on the spirit of the 
Greco-Serbian Treaty of Alliance. 

In a lengthy document, written on October 12, he expressed his 
deep regret not to be able to comply with the demand of the Serbian 
Government. He did not judge that at the present juncture the 
casus federis came into force. The Treaty concluded in 1973, 
with the purpose of guarding against a Bulgarian aggression, and 
with the object of securing an equality of arms amongst the States 
of the Peninsula, had a purely Balkan character, and in no way 
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imposed its application in the case of a general European confla- 
gration. The Treaty had only foreseen the possibility of a Bulgarian 
attack directed against one of the two contracting States. Nowhere 
was there a question of an attack concerted by two or more States. 
It would have been an act of madness for either of the contracting 
parties to offer the other its manifestly insufficient assistance in 
case of war with several States at once. It was precisely the contin- 
gency which presented itself at the present moment. Ifthe Bulgarian 
aggression feared by Serbia were to take place, it would be but the 
sequence of an agreement concerted with Germany, Austria and 
Turkey, and in connection with the attack already undertaken 
against Serbia by the two Central Powers. It would only be an 
episode of the European war. 

The likelihood of a Bulgarian attack in co-operation with that 
of other Powers was and must be considered as outside the pro- 
visions of the Treaty. By intervening in that case, Greece would 
be lost without the faintest hope of saving Serbia. Serbia could 
evidently not desire such a catastrophe. Common interest demanded, 
on the contrary, that the Greek forces should be kept in reserve 
for better use later on. 

The Treaty of the Greco-Serbian alliance was composed of two 
parts : 

The Treaty of alliance itself and the military convention which 
formed its sequel. It goes without saying that the non-application 
of a clause contained in either of these compacts would cause the 
cancelling of the Treaty. This is a judicial principle the inter- 
pretation of which was due to Mr. N. Politis, an eminent jurist, 
who at the time occupied the post of Director of Foreign Affairs 
in the Ministry. 

One of the essential conditions of the military treaty was that 
Serbia should supply one hundred and fifty thousand combatants 
in a determined region north of the Greek frontier. This condition 
not having been fulfilled by Serbia in October 1915, it cannot 
seriously be maintained that the casus federis existed, and that 
consequently Greece, by not going to the assistance of her Ally 
against Bulgaria, forfeited her word. 

Mr. Venizelos himself had given the military convention the 
same interpretation when by his démarche to the foreign representa- 
tives he had asked them to provide the one hundred and fifty 
thousand men that Serbia was unable to supply. 

If this point be admitted, one may ask why Greece was accused. 
of felony towards Serbia. The reason is purely sentimental and 
we are told that we had no excuse for haggling about the words and 
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the sense of the Treaty, in order to escape obligations. This, of 
course, is a point of view which can be maintained, although it is 
neither fair nor objective. Of what practical use would it have 
been to Serbia if Greece had actually given her assistance at that 
moment of her great peril ? She would perhaps have succeeded in 
prolonging her agony for a few days; that is all. But Greece’s fate 
would have been likewise irrevocably sealed, without the least profit 
either to Serbia or the Allies. 

‘“‘ That may be so,”’ say our accusers, ‘‘ but Greece would have 
perished heroically.” 

A sacrifice, such as the one demanded, may be a heroic deed for 
individuals or even a group of men, but when it is a question of a 
whole nation giving itself in holocaust for an altruistic principle, 
it becomes a criminal and useless sacrifice. Need it also be said 
that in the present case Greece would have been the victim of errors 
wrongly imputed to her, since these were but the fatal consequence 
of a complete lack of diplomatic prescience which Greece alone had 
apprehended and predicted. 

Now that Bulgaria had failed them, the Allied Powers were all 
for enforcing upon Greece the obligations of her alliance to Serbia, 
yet for over six months their efforts had been spent in endeavouring 
to annul the Greco-Serbian Treaty and by their scheme of territorial 
concessions to Bulgaria, had proved their indifference to the main- 
tenance of the ‘‘ Balkan balance’’ which was the Convention’s 
chief purpose. 

It was not before October 14, however, fully ten days after Russia 
had launched her ultimatum on Bulgaria, that Greece was notified 
that the offer of territorial concessions made by the Entente to 
Bulgaria was cancelled. 

But, alas, the slight inflicted by her protectors upon Greece’s 
pride, honour and patriotism, had wounded her deeply and had so 
profoundly shaken her feelings of trust and confidence in the Powers’ 
sense of justice, that this ultimate decision of the Entente failed to 
provoke the sentiment of gratitude which probably had been 
anticipated ; neither could Sir Edward Grey’s attempt to conciliate 
Greece and encourage her to enter the field on behalf of Serbia by 
the spontaneous offer of Cyprus achieve the Foreign Office’s much- 
desired object. The dangers to which Greece saw herself exposed 
at the present moment were too great to allow herself to be tempted 
by an offer which in other circumstances she would have hailed as 
the fulfilment of a long-cherished dream. 

I remember how deeply this last occurrence had affected the King. 
When some days later he came to dine at my house he told us: 
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‘‘ When I heard of Sir Edward Grey’s proposal I was carried off 
my feet with enthusiasm, and I told Mr. Zaimis that this offer 
was a thousand times more attractive than vague hints at territorial 
concessions in Asia Minor. I would have accepted the offer then 
and there, but Mr. Zaimis thought it advisable to hear what the 
General Staff had to say before committing himself. He was 
perfectly right, of course, as the fact of possessing Cyprus or not 
could in no way affect or alter the military conditions; but the 
temptation was a very great one.” 


One of us asked the King whether the timely arrival of the Allied 
forces at Salonica would not save Serbia and enable us to join forces 
with the Entente. To this the King replied : 


“‘T am very much afraid it is too late to retrieve the opportunities 
and the time lost by six months of hesitation and beating about 
the bush. The greatest mistake of the Entente Powers lies, not 
so much in the fact that they tried to conciliate Bulgaria at our and 
Serbia’s expense, but that they took things too much for granted 
and made no provision whatever for the chance that Bulgaria 
might play them false. When this ‘totally unforeseen event’ 
actually took place, the Allies were taken completely by surprise, 
and it is only now that they begin to comprehend the danger to which 
their lack of foresight has led them. But even now, at almost the 
last hour, the situation might still be saved if they show promptitude 
combined with energy. 

“‘ Now another problem of the greatest difficulty presents itself 
for immediate solution. Where will the Allies get their troops 
from to send to Salonica ? It will take a long time before the Allies 
are able to furnish the necessary contingents for the new enterprise 
without weakening their fighting line on the German front. I have 
been informed that in order to meet the urgency of the case, they 
will probably be obliged to withdraw troops from Gallipoli; if this 
should be true it can only mean that the Dardanelles expedition 
is nearing its end.”’ 

‘What ? ”’ we asked, ‘‘ abandon the Dardanelles after all these 
enormous sacrifices ? ”’ 

“What else can they do? Our General Staff feared as much 
when they saw how the enterprise was undertaken. If more troops 
were sent to Gallipoli they would meet with the same fate and it 
would be a great mistake, not to say a crime, to do so. It is 
only now that they begin to realize how enormous the difficulties 
of the enterprise and the complications of transport and organization 
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are. They knew very little about local conditions in Macedonia, 
which is terra incognita for them; our General Staff has to supply 
them with maps, and with every kind of information. As to the 
equipment of our army, you know how it is, and how all our 
entreaties have fallen on deaf ears. 

“But in spite of our deficiencies, if the Government and the 
General Staff were sure that the expeditionary forces sent to 
Salonica could be strong enough to convince them that the war 
would be fought on more or less equal terms, we would, without a 
moment’s hesitation, throw in our lot with the Entente. 

“It is, at least, a small kind of consolation to see that some 
foreign papers admit that the blame for the present mess does not 
he at our door.” And he recommended us to read the Temps of 
October 23. 


This is what the French organ wrote on that date: 


“It is only an incontestable superiority of Allied forces that can 
determine Greece to go to Serbia’s assistance ; but in spite of the 
French and British troops’ fine appearance, this has not been, up 
to now, the impression produced by the landing at Salonica. The 
delays and fluctuations in the arrival of the troops are certainly 
not of a nature to fortify our diplomacy, nor to strengthen the 
confidence in the efficacious potency of our action. King Con- 
stantine has refused to assist his Ally, but he affirmed his intention 
of observing a benevolent neutrality. Will the Greek people feel 
themselves emboldened to do more as long as the impression of 
the Allies’ weakness caused by too much hesitation, dilatoriness 
and wavering, is not dissipated? . . . It is acts and not promises 
and presents which will determine the definite attitude of 
Greece.”’ 


The following passage from Mr. Winston Churchill’s “ World 
Crisis, 1915’ (page 474) clearly shows the author’s insight in 
detecting King Constantine’s reluctance to plunge his country in 
such a doubtful undertaking : 


“But the question arose: where were the troops to come from? 
“ Obviously from the Dardanelles and only from the Dardanelles. A 
“French and British Division, all that could be spared and all that 
“could get to Salonica in time, were accordingly taken from Sir Ian 
“‘ Hamilton's hard-pressed army tn the closing days of September. . . 
“ King Constantine had been trained all his life as a soldier... 
“The road to his heart was through sound military plan, and this he 
“was never offered by the Allses. When he learned that the Allied 
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“help was to take the form of withdrawing two divisions from the 
“ Dardanelles, he naturally concluded that that enterprise was about 
“to be abandoned. He saw himself, tf he entered the war, confronted 
“after a short interval not only with the Bulgarians but with the 
“main body of the Turkish army now chained to the Gallipolh 
“Peninsula. He read in the British and French action a plain 
“confession of tmpending fatlure in the matin operation whose 
‘* brogress during the whole year dominated the war situation in the 
“ East.” 


Mr. Zaimis remained in power for a month. 

As I have said in the beginning of this chapter, Mr. Zaimis was 
a statesman well known to Entente circles, and his character and 
personality were such that no one could suspect him of duplicity or of 
harbouring feelings of latent enmity against the Allies. As the 
insinuation of being pro-German could have no hold on the new 
Prime Minister, the Opposition exerted itself to find another 
vulnerable spot against which to concentrate the fire of their 
batteries. Mr. Zaimis was charged with the iniquity of having 
dishonoured Greece’s signature in the question of the Treaty, but 
the imputation did not hold good against the able process of reasoning 
upheld by several Ministerial orators. The second attack on the 
Government took the form of a severe taunt, delivered by Mr. 
Venizelos himself, for not having secured from Germany a price for 
Greece’s neutrality. But Mr. Zaimis avoided entering into such a 
discussion. The third attack, however, was to be fatal to Mr. 
Zaimis’ Government. During the debate on November 4, General 
Yanakitsas, the Minister of War, expressed himself in a discourteous 
way about the Opposition. Mr. Venizelos rose to the occasion and 
in a fiery speech, in which he upbraided the Government for their 
anti-Ally policy and severely reproved them for tolerating in their 
midst a colleague unmindful of the courtesy due to the Opposition, 
demanded the immediate dismissal of General Yanakitsas. The 
debate ended in an adverse vote to the Government and Mr. Zaimis 
resigned. 

As was to be expected, the foreign Press, receiving the password 
from Athens, and especially certain journals notorious for their 
one-sided information, were not long in taking up the cry. It was 
asserted that Mr. Venizelos, denouncing the policy of the Greek 
Government and producing by his patriotic eloquence a profound 
impression on the minds of the Deputies, had defeated Mr. Zaimis 
by a crushing majority. As a matter of fact, the majority obtained 
did not exceed 33 votes. 
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The formation of the new Government was entrusted to Mr. 
Skouloudis, who assumed office on November 7. Parliament was 
dissolved on November 11. Mr. Skouloudis was a statesman who 
owing to his advanced age had retired from active politics and led a 
quiet life that did not prevent his interesting himself in many 
useful works. He was an ardent and zealous patriot, always ready 
to put his country’s interests before his own. His integrity and 
sincerity were known to all; he had always been a great admirer 
of England. 

Mr. Venizelos remarked that, since all his supporters were detained 
voteless, under arms, he and his partisans would not face the new 
elections. 

The argument put forward by the ex-Premier does not appear 
very judicious since the supporters of the other political parties 
were equally detained under arms, and consequently the odds were 
the same for all candidates. Or did Mr. Venizelos imagine that the 
conscripts, belonging to the mobilized classes, were all his partisans ? 

It is almost traditional in the political history of modern Greece 
that there can be no change of Ministry without some cause of 
complaint arising against the person of the King; for this reason, 
sooner or later he fatally becomes the scapegoat of party rancour. 
It was the case with Greece’s first sovereign, King Otho, as it was 
the case with my father and my brother George in Crete. The acute 
excitement to which these political perturbations invariably gave 
birth was either hailed with enthusiasm by those whose aspirations 
appeared to be advanced by them, or strongly censured and con- 
demned as unlawful by those who saw their ambitions frustrated. 
Whether the King made use of the special prerogatives granted 
him by the Constitution, or whether he passively subjected his will 
to the decision of the Prime Minister, the result was one and the 
same. Though irresponsible by the letter, if not entirely by the 
spirit of the Constitution, it was unvaryingly the King who became 
the butt of all grievances born in the hearts of the dissatisfied ; and 
in our country, alas, dissatisfaction was a natural sequence of the 
art of relinquishing power. 

Politics always engender feuds, feuds produce passions and 
passions breed hatred. I cannot say if this is the case in all countries, 
but surely Greece seems to be specially endowed in this respect, and 
the truth of this statement can be traced far back in our nation’s 
history. 

King Constantine could not escape the fatality that dogged the 
steps of his predecessors. His position was in so far different from 
that of my father’s that he had taken personally an active part in 
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the military achievement of Greece before the day on which he 
ascended the throne. During the first Balkan war he was active 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and he continued to be so during 
the Greco-Bulgarian campaign, though being already King. By 
this double capacity which had enabled him to conduct military 
operations, as well as to attend to diplomatic business, he gained 
much credit which no one thought of contesting. The successful 
issue of two arduous campaigns, so closely related to the national 
expansion of Greece, made his judgment more accurate and con- 
siderably increased his military prestige and experience. At the 
outbreak of the European war and when hostilities threatened to 
engulf Greece, the King, in whose mind the vital interests of his 
country stood always foremost, was exceptionally fitted to decide 
how far Greece’s military competence allowed her to effect the 
realization of Mr. Venizelos’ wide-reaching schemes. Mr. Venizelos, 
about whose great ability, as I have stated before, my brother 
repeatedly expressed himself in the highest terms, was sceptical, 
if not wholly indifferent to considerations of a military character, 
which he was apt to regard as impediments to the success of his 
schemes. The King, on the other hand, thanks to his military 
training and experience, which acted always as a break on his own 
enthusiasm, was never carried beyond practical facts. [t was a 
matter of course that should the Greek Army again take the field, 
the King would become Commander-in-Chief. This prospect in 
another man, more ambitious and self-centred than the King, may 
have opened before his mind’s eye a wide vista of fresh glory and 
greatness. But not so with the King. This fact alone ought to 
prove that his hesitation was prompted by caution, and by a natural 
apprehension of the responsibility he would incur as Commander- 
in-Chief if not as a King. What constitutional Monarch would be 
justified in conducting his army to war against the approval of his 
military advisers and against his own convictions as well ? 


On November 11 the King was advised by Mr. Skouloudis to 
dissolve the Chamber and to make a fresh appeal to the people and 
thus make use of privileges granted to the Crown by the Constitution. 
The King, in the first instance, declined to avail himself of his 
sovereign rights, therefore he took upon himself the responsibility 
of differing from his Prime Minister; but had he agreed, on 
the contrary, to apply Article 32 of the Constitution (‘‘ the King 
decides alone, in the last instance, for war or for peace’’), Mr. 
Venizelos gave the interpretation that the responsibility would rest 
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exclusively on his, the Prime Minister’s, shoulders. In the second 
instance the King accepted the proposal of Mr. Skouloudis to apply 
Article 37 of the Constitution (“‘ the King has the right to dissolve 
the Chamber ”’). 

Is it not rational, therefore, to infer that Mr. Venizelos’ interpreta- 
tion applied to the second case as much as it did to the first ; and 
that, consequently, the responsibility in either case rested on the 
shoulders of the respective Prime Minister ? 

And yet it was alleged that the King had violated the Con- 
stitution. 

The Greek Constitution differs from that of France or England, 
and it is injudicious to judge the first by the spirit and the 
traditions of the two others. 

Article 37 of the Greek Constitution granted the King the privilege 
of dissolving Parliament. It goes without saying that if the Sovereign 
made an abuse of this prerogative, the action would be tantamount 
to a violation of the Constitutional Law. But, as se be seen, this 
was not the case. “4 

My father, in the course of his fifty years’ reign, dissolved Parlia- 
ment eight times out of session. He too was accused of uncon- 
stitutional behaviour by those who considered their interests 
impaired by the Royal measure. But the times were different ; 
peace prevailed over Europe, and there were no foreigners to 
espouse the quarrels of the dissatisfied factions. 

King Constantine dissolved Parliament three times. It is only 
the two first conjunctures that may offer an historical interest, 
as the last dissolution was exacted by the Entente’s ultimatum of 
June 21, 1916. 

The first dissolution followed closely upon the Crown Council 
which took place on March 5, 1915, and during which Mr. Venizelos 
formally admitted the right of the Crown to constitute a new 
Government, adding as a definition that “‘ the necessary consequence 
of the formation of the Cabinet, not enjoying the majority in the 
Chamber, is the dissolution of the Chamber.’ At a later date, 
Mr. Venizelos expressly admitted that the King’s action had not 
been unconstitutional. At the same time when the decree of dis- 
solution was promulgated it is necessary to remember that the 
Chamber had reached the natural term of Parliamentary session 
which, according to the Constitution, lasts four years. The dis- 
solved Chamber, besides, did not number representatives of the 
new provinces annexed during the two Balkan wars. 

1 The above definition of Mr. Venizelos is in accordance with a speech he delivered 
on May 15, 1911. (p. 70, Abbott.) 
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The greater grievances against the King were chiefly occasioned 
by the dissolution of November 11, 1915. The King, it was said, 
had doubly rendered himself guilty of “ unconstitutionalism ” ; 
first by opposing the warlike policy of his Prime Minister who 
headed the majority of the Chamber, and secondly by dissolving a 
Parliament representing the will of the people. 

I have stated before that the King, in differing from Mr. Venizelos 
as to the advisability of declaring war, made use of an undeniable 
prerogative granted to the Crown by Article 32 of the Constitution. 
He had done so not only because his military advisers had affirmed 
that the army, with the means it disposed of at that moment, was 
quite inadequate for carrying out a campaign of such importance, 
but also because he correctly interpreted the real sentiment of the 
Greek people. This last fact has been corroborated by so great a 
number of foreign eye-witnesses that I think it unnecessary to 
speak further on the subject. 

So many highly important events had occurred since the general 
elections of June 13, 1915, that one was led to infer that Mr. Venizelos’ 
policy was no more in accordance with the people’s sentiment. In 
order to dispel any doubt that could exist on the subject, the new 
Government deemed it necessary and even rational to make a re- 
newed and direct appeal to the electorate itself in order to ascertain 
whether the Greek people approved or disapproved of a warlike 
policy. This measure was considered all the more expedient since, 
as will be remembered, Mr. Venizelos before the last elections had 
purposely abstained from formulating a programme, and from either 
alluding to the war or to the territorial cessions he countenanced to 
be made to Bulgaria. 

In fact Mr. Venizelos’ majority, which in an Assembly of three 
hundred and fourteen members did not exceed fifty-six votes, and 
which had dwindled even to a smaller number since the beginning 
of the session, was not such as to consider it an indisputable 
expression of the people's will on an issue so important as that 
of war. 

The accusation of ‘ absolutism ’”’ hurled at the King, and the 
insinuation that his actions were instigated by arbitrary and 
despotic tendencies, appear somewhat strange when one reflects that 
these epithets were directed against a Sovereign who, true to the 
democratic principle, considered it his duty to consult the wishes 
of the people themselves on a question of life or death. 

It is curious that a case of Parliamentary dissolution, almost 
identical to the afore-mentioned, took place in my father’s reign. 
The general elections for the revisional Assembly of 1910 had given 
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the majority to the old parties. My father, however, in the belief 
that the result of the elections did not interpret the true feelings 
of the people—as the old parties had partly been held responsible 
for the popular dissatisfaction which gave birth to the troubles of 
1g0g—entrusted the formation of the new Government to Mr. 
Venizelos, who was considered a “new man” and capable of 
extricating the country from the imbroglio in which it had become 
entangled. Mr. Venizelos formed a Government, although he was 
only a leader of a small Parliamentary minority. But as his efforts 
were obstructed by the majority of the Chamber, he persuaded the 
King to pronounce the dissolution. On that occasion (October 24, 
1910) he declared in the Chamber that “it is impossible to limit 
the prerogative of the Crown to dissolve the Chamber.”’ 

His political opponents, thereupon, did not fail to declare that the 
dissolution was unconstitutional and decided to abstain from the 
new elections. 

In an important article published at a later period by a Greek 
journal, Mr. Venizelos declared that his future aim would be to 
devise a project for a new Constitution with the object of ‘‘ definitely 
elucidating the obligations and rights of the Royal authority,” 
thus unwittingly admitting that the Crown’s prerogatives in the 
current Constitution could not bear his interpretation. 

Even grim politics have, sometimes, their humorous side ! 


Such was the conviction instilled by degrees in the minds of 
foreign statesmen as to King Constantine's arbitrary tendencies 
that M. Ribot himself on June 14, 1917 (according to the Temps), 
after explaining the measures taken by the Entente, as regards the 
person of King Constantine, added: “ It will be news to no one 
when I assert that the (Greek) Constitution has been violated, 
annulled, in the spirit as much as in the letter.” In another part 
of his speech, M. Ribot averred that the King “had at all times 
violated the Constitution.”” It would have been more just had 
an attempt been made to prove these allegations. 

In the face of the confidence inspired by the King in the Greek 
people, it appears irrelevant to accuse him of autocratic propensities 
and to try to represent his actions as guided by the covert purpose 
of promoting German interests to the detriment of those of Greece 
and the Entente. 

But the unusual circumstances originated with the war produced an 
atmosphere of nervousness, anxiety and suspicion which prevented 


1 Eleutheros Typos, 23 October / 5 November, 1916. 
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sane reasoning; it created a fictitious world; a single word 
spoken at random was enough to create a hero or undo a reputation. 
Can it be wondered at that an accusation cleverly instilled into 
minds already worked up by prejudice, was taken unhesitatingly 
for granted and used as an excuse, as will be shown hereafter, for 
justifying the measures taken against the King ? 

The violation of the Constitution was now the new charge flung 
against the King which, coupled with the earlier indictment of 
pro-Germanism, was soon to be launched throughout the world by 
a well-directed Press. The King was henceforth to be represented 
as a good-for-nothing, a tyrant in his own country, the usurper 
of arbitrary despotism and as the irreconcilable.enemy of the 
Entente. 


A characteristic instance of the methods employed by the King’s 
detractors will be found in the following examples: After the 
King’s forcible departure from Greece in 1917, particular pains 
were taken to discover proofs of malpractices to be imputed to my 
brother regarding secret and criminal dealings with Bulgaria and 
Turkey. It was alleged that in the autumn of 1915 the King had 
secretly informed Bulgaria that in the event of an attack on Serbia 
she would have nothing to fear from Greece’s neutrality. In order 
to prove this allegation a document was produced in the shape of 
a telegraphic despatch, attributed to the Bulgarian Minister at 
Athens, in which the latter gave his Government an account of a 
supposed interview with the King. The authenticity of this docu- 
ment was publicly denied by Mr. Passarof, the Bulgarian Minister, 
who certainly cannot be suspected of wanting to shield the King. 

The same enquiry which brought this interesting document to 
light prided itself on having made the discovery of an equally 
important despatch, supposed to have been written by the Turkish 
Minister at Athens to the Ottoman Government, regarding the 
conclusion of a secret Treaty between Greece and Turkey. Mr. 
Skouloudis, who was on the point of being tried for high treason 
(1919-1920), emphatically asserted that the document was “a 
forgery from beginning to end.’’ Whereupon the question was 
dropped. 

Yet these disclosures took the form of “‘ sensational revelations ”’ 
and were produced by the official White Book, published by Mr. 
Venizelos’ Government in 1920. 

It is upon verbal proofs of this nature that the legend of King 
Constantine’s treason was to go down to history. 
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CHAPTER X 
MR. SKOULOUDIS’ GOVERNMENT 


Tue Allied troops arriving at Salonica met with a cordial welcome 
both from the authorities as well as the population. As times 
advanced the almost insurmountable difficulties of the Macedonian 
Expedition became daily more apparent. 

It was evident that between France and England the under- 
standing as regards the utility of the Salonica expedition was not 
complete. This want of unity could be easily traced through the 
foreign Press and became manifest by the want of haste and activity 
displayed in the despatching of troops. The Temps, on 29th October, 
Igr5, wrote : 


‘““The Greeks are awaiting the continuation of the transference 
of troops and especially of the British reinforcements, which un- 
fortunately arrive very slowly. The 150,000 combatants announced 
are not yet there. To retard the conveyance of troops to the 
Balkans is losing the occasion of inflicting at the very outset of the 
campaign a decisive check on the quadruple German Alliance. . . 
It is renouncing the help of Rumania and Greece at the hour when 
their intervention would change the situation at one blow.” 


A month later the same journal, referring apologetically to the 
diplomatic blunders in the Near East, wrote : 


“The initial error of the Allies’ Balkan policy is difficult to 
put right. The tenacity common to all the Powers of the Entente 
of wanting to make an associate of Bulgaria despite the Turco- 
Bulgarian agreement, has disconcerted and discouraged the two 
Balkan Kingdoms who had not spared us their warnings.”’ 


It was a tardy homage to truth, but even this confession did not 
tend to change the base insinuations made against us. 

Both English and French journals were strong in criticizing 
their respective Government’s procrastination. 

It was towards the middle of December that the British participa- 
tion became definitive, that is to say, two months after Bulgaria 
had entered the field. 
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A year later, on September 4th, 1916, Mr. Lloyd George, alarmed 
by the dangers threatening Rumania, drew up a memorandum! for 
the British Cabinet by which more light was thrown upon the want 
of preparation as regards the expeditionary corps to Macedonia : 
“We cannot tolerate the repetition of the Serbian tragedy. We 
were already forewarned in 1915 that the Germans, with the 
assistance of the Bulgarians, intended suppressing Serbia. Never- 
theless when the attack commenced, we had not bought one single 
mule to go to Serbia’s assistance through Salonica. The result was 
that when our troops landed they were unable to go on for want of 
equipment and means of transport, and Serbia was crushed. I 
hope that we shall not allow such a catastrophe to befall Rumania 
for want of foresight.” 

Although this avowal was made a year after the events we are 
dealing with, it loses nothing of its importance and can prove how 
well-founded were the King’s and the Greek Government’s 
hesitations. 


It was feared that the failure of bringing Greece into the field 
would deprive the Allied Command of the requisite quantity of 
troops necessary to screen and protect their own military con- 
centrations. The overwhelming odds Serbia had to cope with, 
and which had ended with her annihilation, brought about a total 
alteration of strategic conditions which necessitated a complete 
change of plans to face the new situation. The landing of the 
first detachments of international troops at Salonica was un- 
doubtedly fraught with a certain element of risk, since it cannot 
be denied that it was in the enemy’s vital interest to try and stop 
these concentrations and, so to speak, nip the danger in the bud. 
If the Central Powers desisted from pushing home an advantage 
which their superior numbers undoubtedly gave them and which 
in reality presented small difficulties, they did so just because of 
that same neutrality which was imputed to Greece as a treasonable 
act. Had Greece been at war at that moment with the Central 
Powers, it is doubtful whether the Macedonian expedition would 
have been pursued. 

It is, therefore, only just to recognize that Greece’s abstinence 
from action, far from depriving the Allied forces of the assistance 
they so seriously counted upon, rendered them a far greater service 
than would her participation have done during the earlier part 
of the Macedonian war. The screening of the Allies’ military 

1 Published by the Atlantic Monthly. 
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concentrations became, in consequence, far more effective than an 
armed resistance of the Greek Army would have been, which 
necessarily would have drawn upon itself and the ill-prepared 
Allies the concentrated assault of four adversaries. 

It is unfortunate that this inference, the evidence of which cannot 
but impress the unbiassed judge, did not forestall all misunder- 
standings which were inevitably to originate from the close proximity 
of heterogenous elements animated by almost contradictory 
purposes. 

Greece was soon to find herself between the hammer and the anvil. 

The presence of foreign troops on her territory and the toleration 
by her of an action contrary to the principle of neutrality, involving 
her in international complications, rendered her situation wellnigh 
impossible. The elasticity of the term: ‘ benevolent neutrality ”’ 
originally dictated by the sincere wish of the Greek Government 
to prove its friendly willingness, was soon to receive its widest 
interpretation and to serve either as a plea for formulating new 
demands, or as the pretext for accusing the Greek Government of 
not showing the necessary ‘‘ empressement.”’ 

In the strict sense of the word, Greece's neutrality had no longer 
any meaning. In the presence of demands which, as often as not, 
were more peremptory exactions then friendly requests, Mr. 
Skouloudis thought it incompatible with the dignity of a free State 
to comply with wishes which he considered as impairing the 
sovereign rights of the country. 


It will be readily admitted that the Greek Government’s position 
was one of unprecedented complexity. The reasons which con- 
vinced them that neutrality was the policy best suited, for the time 
being, to the country’s interests, were of a nature that differed 
diametrically from the considerations which dictated the actions of 
the Entente. The Allied Powers were engaged in a gigantic struggle ; 
it was a question of life and death te them. In the minds of the 
Allied statesmen, the colossal issue at stake was of such paramount 
consequence that minor considerations, such as the rights of a small 
nation, its pride and dignity, were apt to be disregarded and swept 
aside as a perfect nuisance. 

I admit this modus operand: from its objective point of view, 
though, in theory, its moral standard may be questioned. 

It would be a fallacy to conclude that Greece was afflicted with 
so acute a form of blindness as not to foresee the shadow of coming 
events. She had the consciousness of having dealt very fairly 
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with the big nations. Yet the way she had been repaid fell very 
short of her expectations. She could not help comparing her own 
predicament with the line of conduct followed in the case of Bulgaria, 
who had been shown every consideration by the Entente Powers, 
in spite of Greece’s warning, only to realize their mistake in the end. 

The Allied Powers were undoubtedly hard hit by the defection 
of a State on whose ultimate assistance they had so dearly and so 
surely counted. They had been drawn into an entanglement for 
which they were unprepared, and which presented daily increasing 
difficulties that could only be overcome by undaunted energy. 

Their one concern now was to avoid the repetition of a blunder 
which might compromise not only the new undertaking itself, but 
the very issue of the war, and they were henceforth decided to take 
no more risks. 


During the landing of the first detachments at Salonica, the 
goodwill and complaisance of the local authorities and the population 
went a long way in relieving the Allied Command of any 
serious anxiety it may have entertained as to the security of the 
Allied troops. The foreign Press and General Sarrail, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Allies, were unanimous in praising the courtesy of 
the Greek authorities, both civil and military. The insignificant 
frictions—such as the exaction of municipal duties claimed by too 
zealous town authorities, or the slackness of the local railway 
service, etc.—which were but the unavoidable consequence of 
abnormal and peculiar circumstances, were certainly not of a nature 
to impair friendly relations or to throw doubt upon Greek hospitality. 
When General Sarrail confesses that ‘‘ we often place them in a 
difficult position by asking permissions which their virtual neutrality 
cannot allow them to give,’’! he does not seem to hint at any grave 
unwillingness necessitating the taking of radical measures. 

There was no obvious reason whatsoever to doubt the sincerity 
of Greece’s sentiments and reiterated friendly assurances towards 
the Allied Powers; no cause whatever to believe that she was 
going to play them false. Is it necessary again to set before the 
reader's eyes the map of Greece ? Can it really be thought possible 
that Greece, even admitting that she cherished unfriendly senti- 
ments, meditated to commit an act which would have been tanta- 
mount to senseless suicide ? 

Alas, these friendly relations were soon destined to undergo a 
complete change ! 


1 General Sarrail: ‘‘ Mon Commandement en Orient.’’ 
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The evidence of the above facts is so manifest that one is led 
to the undeniable conclusion that “ secret forces *’ set to work... 
“ insiduous influences ’’ began exerting their every effort to bring 
about a rupture between the Allied Military Command and the 
local authorities and to instil into the former’s mind the con- 
viction that the Greek Government’s apprehensions, regarding the 
menace of a united German attack, were not genuine at all but 
only a subterfuge for avoiding to help Serbia and an artifice for 
masking their own pro-German sympathies. 

The reluctance of Mr. Skouloudis to comply with some of the 
Entente’s exactions cannot be given as a pretext for the compulsory 
measures soon to be adopted by General Sarrail, since the Prime 
Minister’s unwillingness never took the shape of deeds but was 
uttered only in words, pro forma, as a complaint and protest against 
demands which were contrary to the principle of neutrality, or 
which impaired the sovereignty of the State. 

It was words again and not acts with which Mr. Skouloudis opposed 
M. Guillemin, the French Minister, when questioned by the latter as to 
what the Greek Government would do in case the Allied forces 
were obliged to retire into Greek territory ; the Premier’s answer 
was not categorical, but couched in conditional terms; he did not 
say that “‘ Greece being neutral, we shall disarm them,” but that 
“according to the rules of the Hague Convention we should be 
obliged to disarm them, but. . .” 

M. Guillemin, who was particularly susceptible to the influence 
‘‘ behind the scene,” chose to give Mr. Skouloudis’ words the inter- 
pretation that best suited him and feigned to see in the Minister's 
words a veiled threat, which he was not slow in imparting to his 
Government. 

The Minister’s report, as was intended, created in French Govern- 
mental circles a storm of indignation which vented itself in fiery 
accusations of the Press. 

The Prime Minister’s words being conditional, it must be admitted 
that there was no excuse for misunderstanding, since Mr. Skouloudis 
hastened to give his assurance that the Greek Government, in no 
way, proposed to go back on its own promises and those given by 
its predecessors. 

If the Prime Minister had mentioned the Hague Convention at all, 
it was certainly not with the intention of seeking its application, 
but simply as a mild reminder of international principles protecting 
a neutral State. Yet for daring to hint at the Hague Convention 
foreign resentment knew no bounds. 

The excitement produced in Allied circles necessitated on the 
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part of the Greek Government the renewal of declarations regarding 
Greece ; benevolent neutrality and the assurance that all thought 
of running counter to the Powers’ desires was contrary to the 
Government’s policy. 

Against all infringements imperilling her neutrality and threaten- 
ing her national independence, Greece had no other means of 
defence than formal, if ineffectual, protestations; unfortunately 
these rarely succeeded in wholly reassuring the Entente Powers, 
since a sinister propaganda never ceased to keep their anxieties 
alive. 

The period during which Mr. Skouloudis remained in office appears 
to be little more than a series of incriminations on the part of the 
Allied Governments for supposed double-dealings and betrayals 
meditated by the Greek Government and ever-recurring assurances 
of the latter of Greece’s loyal and friendly sentiments. 


But the Governments of the Entente were soon to lose direct 
control over events in Macedonia, which gradually passed into the 
hands of their Commander-in-Chief. 

General Sarrail, though a soldier, was a militant republican and 
politician as well; in the course of his command in the Near East 
these “‘ credentials ’’ were often combined. 

“‘T arrived in Greece,’”’ writes General Sarrail, ‘‘on October 12, 
1915, without any information, without any official orientation, 
knowing nothing of the country, nothing of the people, nothing 
of the development of events since the outbreak of the war... 
I steered my course on the strength of my sound republican ideas.’’! 

The latitude of General Sarrail’s command being very wide, he 
made free use of his authority from a military as well as from a 
political point of view. If at the outset the General’s sentiments 
as regards the Greek Army and the population were such as are 
generally felt towards a friendly and hospitable host, they were 
soon to undergo a complete change. His demands increased in 
proportion to the expansion of his military forces and, under the 
plea of wishing to achieve the absolute security of his armies, the 
General's exactions took the form of political acts. 

General Sarrail had repeatedly asked for reinforcements and 
complained bitterly about the delay in the conveyance of troops 
from France and England ; he was not sure that Greece’s neutrality 
was sufficient guarantee to protect his army against an eventual 
attack of the enemy. On these grounds the Commander-in-Chief’s 


1 General Sarrail: ‘‘ Mon Commandement en Orient.’’ 
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uneasiness seems to have been well-founded. But what appears to 
be contrary to all reason is that he should have entertained any 
anxiety as to the attitude and intentions of the Greek Army and 
that he should have doubted the good faith of the King and the 
Greek Government. What reason could he have had to alter his 
original favourable impression and to adopt, towards the country 
and the people who had received him so well, an attitude, I may 
well say a policy, which differed very little from open enmity and 
undisguised contempt ? In the face of such irrefutable testimony 
is it possible to doubt that the Commander-in-Chief as well as his 
advisers succumbed to the “nefarious influence at work behind 
the scenes ”’ ? 

The impression gathered from the perusal of his book is that 
Genera] Sarrail, by nature authoritative and intolerant, was easily 
disposed to caustic criticism as regards the instructions received 
from his superiors ; the manifest displeasure, emanating from the 
tardy compliance with his repeated demands for reinforcements, 
vented itself by humiliating the people in whose country he con- 
ducted himself more as a conqueror than as an auxiliary. 


As soon as the Allied forces increased in numbers the difficulties 
in connection with their accommodation and their strategic alloca- 
tion augmented in proportion. The presence of the Greek Army in 
and about Salonica was looked upon as an impediment to military 
operations, and their interpolation between the French troops 
engaged on the Serbian frontier towards Krivolak and the common 
base at Salonica, was said to create difficulties as regards com- 
munications and provisioning. It was therefore necessary that the 
Greek troops should be moved out of the Allies’ way and leave them 
quite free to dispose of the land and of all means of transport and 
communication. 

These measures being considered essential for the security of the 
Allied troops and absolutely necessary for their freedom of action, 
General Sarrail now set about to impress upon the Entente Govern- 
ments the imperative necessity of their immediate acceptance by 
the Hellenic Government. 

The Allies found themselves confronted by a dilemma. On the 
one hand they were obliged to take into serious consideration 
the plan of action submitted by the Commander-in-Chief solely 
responsible for the safety of the Macedonian Army, and only 
competent judge of the military situation; on the other, they had 
to overcome any objection that might be put forward by the Greek 
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Government as regards the execution of the Allies’ demand, on the 
ground of Greece’s neutrality. 

It was at this psychological moment that the “ secret ’’ forces 
at whose existence I hinted before, undertook to sweep away any 
scruples the Allies might have entertained regarding the use of 
coercive measures in order to annul the Greek obstacle. 

A fresh and cunning campaign of slander was again started, 
representing the King and his followers as using neutrality to conceal 
their real feelings of hostility against the Entente. Greece was 
only biding her time to join forces with the enemy and to stab the 
Allies in the back ; the expeditionary corps at Salonica was repre- 
sented as being exposed to terrible danger. It is needless to give an 
account of the cruel libels which appeared at the time in the world’s 
Press, and which by duly inflaming public opinion, paved the way 
for the diplomatic pressure which was immediately to follow. 


In a speech delivered in the Chamber of Deputies on June 16, 
1916, M. Briand gave an account of the instructions sent to the 
French Minister at Athens on November 15, 1915. The plan of 
action to be sustained by the fleet comprised the forcible cession 
by Greece of all the necessary area for the formation of a fortified 
camp, the withdrawal of the Greek troops and the placing at the 
Commander-in-Chief’s disposal of all railways and roads. The 
plan proposed by the French Government alluded, among other 
things, to the concentration of the Allied Fleet at Milo with the 
object, should the necessity arise, of destroying the Greek Fleet, 
of bombarding Salamis and the Piraeus and of menacing Athens 
“whilst sparing the ancient monuments.”’ 

“‘ Luckily,” added M. Briand, “‘ we were not forced to resort to 
extreme measures. An agreement was rapidly reached between 
our representatives and the Greek Government. It was decided 
that our troops would take possession of the territory of which they 
stood in need and where they would instal themselves in perfect 
security. The Greek Government had reserved for itself the right 
to protest ; we reserved for ourselves the right not to answer.” 

It is needless to remind my readers that Athens was an unfortified 
town. 

On November roth the British Minister at Athens notified the 
Greek Government of the commercial blockade of Greece. The 
blow was a cruel one as Greece, not being a productive country, 
had a very limited supply of provisions and only flour enough to 
last a week. 
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On November 23rd the Allied representatives handed Mr. 
Skouloudis a communication with the intimation that an answer 
was demanded within the shortest possible limit of time. 

This document which, by way of introduction, began with the 
assurance that the Allies ‘“‘ ever animated by the most benevolent 
intentions towards Greece and anxious that the equivocal situation 
in which events had placed her towards them, should come to an 
end and their relations be re-established on a basis of mutual and 
lasting confidence,’ demanded first of all a renewed assurance that 
in no circumstances would the Greek troops attempt to disarm 
Allied troops returning on to Greek territory, and that Greece would 
continue to observe a benevolent neutrality. They disavowed any 
intention to compel Greece to depart from her neutrality, but as it 
was of vital importance for the Allies to secure absolute freedom of 
movement on land and sea, they desired to be assured that they could 
obtain all the facilities, already promised by Mr. Zaimis, which might 
be required in the port of Salonica and on the roads and railways. 

The Greek Government notified its acceptance of the Entente’s 
ultimatum within twenty-four hours. The answer was couched in 
much the same terms as those often used before ; it contained the 
expression of thanks for the benevolent intentions of the Allied 
Powers and repeated the assurance of Greece’s sincere friendship ; 
the solemn pledge was given that the Greek troops would under no 
circumstances seek to disarm the Allied troops, and that the Greek 
Government in its relations to the Entente would in everything 
hold fast to its policy of benevolent neutrality. The Greek Govern- 
ment took note of the Entente’s disavowal of any intention to 
compel Greece to depart from her neutrality. The Government had 
always faithfully kept the promises made by Mr. Zaimis and was in 
no difficulty to renew the assurance that every facility would be 
offered to the Allied armies both in the port of Salonica as on the 
roads and railways. 

These assurances were but the repetition of many others given 
before, and had, for the time being, the desired effect of dissipating 
the clouds that had gathered so threateningly over the harassed 
country. But it was only a lull of short duration before the storm 
gathered again. 

These diplomatic conversations were followed by an agreement, 
ratified on g December, the Greek Government promising to move 
the troops out of the way and “ not to oppose the construction of 
defensive works or the occupation of fortified points.’’ The Govern- 
ment further declared that, “should the Allied troops by their 


1 Skouloudis to Entente Ministers—Athens 24 Nov. 1915. 
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movements bring the war into Greek territory, the Greek troops 
would withdraw so as to leave the field free to the two parties to 
settle their difference.’’* 

It is well to keep this last paragraph in mind in view of subsequent 
events. 

As regards the accusation brought against the King and the 
Greek Government, namely, that they secretly meditated falling 
upon the rear of the Allied Army, common sense compels one to 
discard the idea as incongruous and opposed to logic; nothing in 
the official or unofficial attitude of Greek authorities could justify 
such a supposition. 

Even admitting that this absurd assumption had actually imposed 
itself upon the credulity of a few overwrought imaginations, it 
is a curious fact that no one took the trouble to think that such 
a thing was impossible ; if so it would have become obvious that 
Greece had very badly chosen the moment to play her friends false. 
Why had she not sided with Germany when the Kaiser at the 
outbreak of the war had repeatedly invited the King to do so? 
Why had Greece not opposed by force of arms the landing of Allied 
troops at Salonica? And lastly, why had Greece abstained from 
attacking the expeditionary force in Macedonia when with over 
150,000 men and with the aid of the Germans and Bulgarians she 
would have held the Allied troops entirely at her mercy? Why 
should Greece have thought of attacking the Allies when she was 
at her weakest and daily getting weaker ? 

There is only one answer to all these questions: Greece never 
entertained treacherous intentions towards the Entente, neither 
at the time when such a policy was possible, nor when such an action 
became a material impossibility for her. 

Whether the Entente Governments seriously believed the rumour, 
due to the ‘‘ mystification ’’ of their informants, whose credulity had 
been imposed upon, is certainly open to doubt ; but the fact remains 
that they acted as if they did, and this is the point which interests 
the student of history. 


a 


The visit to Greece of Lord Kitchener and M. Denys Cochin 
coincided with the events related above. Both had long inter- 
views with the King and the Prime Minister and were convinced of 
their sincerity. Both assured the King that they trusted his word 
and informed their respective Governments that General Sarrail’s 
army had nothing to fear from a Greek attack. M. Denys Cochin 
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did not hesitate to make his impressions known to the public 
through an interview published by the Daily Mazl,1 in which he 
declared that the suspicions against the King had no other source 
than party rancour. The Temps wrote? that King Constantine 
had declared to both M. Denys Cochin and Lord Kitchener that 
the French and British troops had nothing to fear from Greek 
hostility. ‘“‘ Nothing authorizes us,” said the journal, “‘ to doubt 
the Sovereign’s word who, a few months ago, offered us the assistance 
of his army against Turkey and whose warning it would have 
sufficed us to listen to in order to avoid the humiliating deception 
of Ferdinand of Coburg. Mr. Skouloudis confirmed the royal 
assurances. ‘In Greece,’ he asserted, ‘ never will a finger be raised 
against the Allied troops.’ Mr. Rallis, Minister of Justice and ex- 
Prime Minister, expressed himself even in stronger terms on this 
point: ‘It is mad,’ he cried, ‘it is senseless to imagine that we 
could be capable of such a thing.’ ”’ 

Lord Kitchener had also prolonged conversations with the 
Chief of the General Staff and other military experts, and spoke 
very highly to the King about the competence of these officers. 
Sir George Arthur relates® that Lord Kitchener was impressed by 
the Greek General Staff’s concern about the British sphere in 
the East and was startled by their pressing upon him a plan of 
action ‘‘ almost exactly the same as detailed in my telegrams, and 
based their conclusions on the same arguments almost word by 
word. They emphatically stated that there was no other way of 
preventing the accomplishment of the German project.” 

Lord Kitchener’s visit to Athens was hailed with rapture and 
hope by all those who bitterly resented the ever-recurring diplo- 
matic misunderstandings and deplored the painful disappointment 
and ill-feeling they engendered. The King, who took very much 
to heart the gratuitous imputations against his honour and good 
faith, was particularly pleased at the idea of having a heart-to- 
heart talk with a fellow-soldier who was known throughout the 
world as a great general and an honourable man. We saw our 
brother the day after his interview with Lord Kitchener ; he seemed 
delighted. 


“It was a pleasure talking to him,” he said, “ and having that 
‘ comfortable feeling that whatever one said would be given its real 
“‘meaning and not twisted about and misconstrued as it so often 
‘‘happens when I talk to diplomats. The very first thing I asked 


1 29 November, 1915. * 25 November, I915. 
® Life of Lord Kitchener, Vol. III, p. 202. 
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“him was if he really believed that I was capable of stabbing General 
‘“‘ Sarrail’s army in the back; he laughed outright and said that 
“‘ he had never believed such nonsense, which could only be ‘credited’ 
‘‘by nervous newspaper correspondents who tried to justify the 
“inactivity of the expeditionary forces. He did not seem enthusiastic 
“about the Salonica expedition, but since it was considered by the 
“French Government as an absolute necessity to pursue it and 
‘“‘England had agreed to use her co-operation, he had come out 
“to study the military situation at the Dardanelles and at Salonica. 
“I asked him what he thought of the present situation and if he 
“did not agree with me that Greece’s condition was extremely pre- 
“carious with nearly a million Germans waiting to fall upon us if 
“we took the field against them. He told me that ina year England 
“would have about four million men to fight the Germans and that 
“there could be no doubt that England would come out top dog ; 
“to which I answered: ‘ That is all very well, but in a year’s time 
“this country can be wiped off the map of Europe.’ Lord Kitchener 
‘“‘agreed and told me that under the circumstances neutrality was 
“the attitude best suited to our interests while those of the Allied 
‘‘ Powers would be well served by the continuance of Greece’s bene- 
“ volent neutrality. 

‘We then spoke about the Dardanelles and I understood from 
“his words that he deplored the way in which the whole business 
‘“‘had been bungled. I went over our proposed plan of action and 
“the way in which the General Staff and I had conceived it; of 
“course he knew everything about it and admitted that it would 
‘have been the only way of bringing the campaign to a successful 
“issue. He admitted that Bulgaria had been the stumbling-block 
“and that it had been an unfortunate error to subordinate the 
“strategic considerations to the ‘ changing moods of diplomats.’ ”’ 


There remains a curious fact to report in relation with the events 
mentioned above and which seems to contradict the presumption 
that the Entente representatives at Athens really credited the 
rumour that the Allied forces had anything to fear from the dis- 
loyalty of the Greek Army. 

In the course of an interview between Lord Kitchener and Mr. 
Skouloudis, in the presence of the British Minister, the Premier 
argued whether it would not be preferable to demobilize in order 
to wipe away any feeling of mistrust that might arise in future 
against the Greek Army. Lord Kitchener replied that: “as to 
some partial demobilization, it was for Greece to decide in 
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accordance with her interests; but he did not think a general 
demobilization advisable.”’ 

One day at Lucerne some years later, I asked the King if he ever 
had spoken to any of the representatives at Athens with the view 
of clearing up the doubts existing as to his own good faith. This 
was my brother’s answer : 


“‘ Yes, I spoke to Sir Francis Elliot. I told him that I was accused 
‘‘of having stopped any desire of the people to take part in the war 
‘and also that General Sarrail’s inactivity at Salonica was due to the 
“ belief that I was going to attack him in the rear. I asked Sir Francis 
‘if he believed these monstrous accusations. He answered that he 
“did not believe either of these reports, as he knew that the people 
‘‘had no wish to fight and, as to the second, that he knew I was 
“incapable of harbouring any intention to stab the Allied Army 
‘in the back. Yet, it spite of these assurances of one of the Entente 
‘‘ Ministers, the rumours continued to be circulated and I was called 
“a traitor and a felon.” 


Another day the Prime Minister, irritated by a fresh exhibition 
of mistrust, told the French Minister that the only way to set the 
Allies’ mind at ease, regarding the bad faith of the Greek Army, 
was to order a general demobilization. M. Guillemin answered : 
“ Ah, no! I am decidedly against demobilization.’”? 

M. Guillemin, apparently, also did not believe the Greek Army 
capable of a disloyal act. 

“The Greek Army,” said Sir Thomas Cunninghame, British 
Military Attaché, to General Moschopoulo, Military Governor of 
Salonica, ‘‘ saves and secures the flanks and rear of the Allies.’’? 

The coming general election was a question that greatly pre- 
occupied the Greek Government at the time, and serious con- 
sideration was given to the thought of effecting, if only a partial 
demobilization, in order to allow as many voters as conveniently 
possible to approach the polls. But the fear of laying open the 
frontier to a possible aggression of the Bulgarians, as well as the 
Allies’ objections dictated by reasons of security for their own 
forces, obliged the Greek Government to change their plans. 

In spite of General Sarrail’s professed anxieties, the Greek 
forces were still looked upon as capable of rendering valuable 
service. The after-thought may also have lurked in the mind of 
the Entente’s diplomacy that it would be easier and more profitable 
to compel a mobilized Greece to enter the war than a demobilized 
one. 


1 Mr. Skouloudis: ‘‘ Defence,’’ p. 4. * Mr, Skouloudis: ‘‘ Notes,’’ p. 46. 
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The election was held on December 19, 1915, and as the partisans 
of Mr. Venizelos had decided to boycott the polls, the Parliament 
returned was a House without an Opposition. 

But the plea that the dissolution of the Chamber was uncon- 
stitutional and the elections nothing but a farce was contradicted 
by Mr. Venizelos himself, since, early in May, 1916, he and two of 
his friends were returned at bye-elections, thus accepting the first 
vacant seats in a Parliament they had solemnly declared to be 
unconstitutional. 


CHAPTER XI 
ATHENS, A HOTBED OF INTRIGUE 


THE Greek people smarted under a treatment which they considered 
unmerited and which tended to deprive them of the liberty 
of directing their country’s destinies. In spite of the repeated 
assurance that the Allies’ actions were inspired by feelings of 
friendship and goodwill, the people felt that these assertions heralded 
further humiliating demands or new measures of coercion to force 
them into war. 

I said in the preceding chapter that after the landing of the 
Allied troops at Salonica Greece’s neutrality became a mere name. 
Nowhere was this so evident as in Athens itself, which very soon 
became a hotbed of political intrigue, of international espionage 
and counter-espionage. 

Besides the officially accredited Legations, other secret services 
for “intelligence and propaganda”’ were established or tolerated 
by the belligerent parties with the evident, if unavowed object, 
of influencing public opinion. 

It is much to be deplored that Entente diplomacy, instead of 
endeavouring to mitigate the soreness caused by official proceedings, 
thought it advantageous to their country’s interests to enforce 
diplomatic action, under the pretence of counteracting German 
propaganda. 

The mode of proceeding by propaganda with a view to gaining 
confidence and credit may undoubtedly be an ingenious method 
for promoting one’s own interests abroad ; but the secret of ultimate 
success lies exclusively in the choice of the means that are em- 
ployed. 
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Those of the German propaganda, headed by the Baron von 
Schenk, were naturally restricted at first owing to the fact that 
he had no hold upon the country where German influence was 
practically null ; his efforts were of petty intrigue, and his attempts 
to bribe certain newspapers met in most cases with scant result. 

Baron von Schenk’s only success was due to his opponents’ 
inability to cope with a situation demanding skilful handling, 
discrimination and tact. 

Far from achieving the object pursued by the Allied propaganda, 
the means employed by the latter to influence the Greek people 
in its favour ended by exasperating them beyond endurance. But, 
unfortunately, instead of recognizing this obvious fact and listening 
to warnings which, from various quarters, never failed to enlighten 
them as to the inevitable issue of such a policy, the propagandists 
persisted in their unskilful methods. 

The installation of a Secret Police Service was, without doubt, 
what caused the bitterest annoyance to the Greek people. This 
‘model institution ’’’ bore the important title of the ‘‘ Franco- 
British Police.” The part played by this secret society, established 
in the heart of the Greek capital, has been so conspicuous that it is 
necessary to speak at some length about the disastrous effects of 
its proceedings, which paved the way for all the serious trouble 
which was to follow. 

A force of over a hundred and fifty individuals was recruited 
from the riff-raff of the Levant and tured into a “ privileged ” 
corps of private detectives.! This “corps d’élite’’ created with the 
consent of the British and French Legations, acted partly under 
their patronage and partly quite independently, according to the 
work to be done. 

The activity of the Secret Police knew no bounds.? In this it 
found the willing support of the discontented political faction 

1 The fact that the individuals who formed the personnel of the Franco-British 
Police were mostly recruited from Constantinople, Smyrna, Alexandria and Crete, 
rendered them still more hateful to the inhabitants of Athens. Mr. Abbott gives 
the following analysis of the official list signed by the Prefect of the Greek Police, 
by the end of 1916 (when the force was disbanded) : “ Of the 162 individuals who 
composed the Franco-British Police only about 60 were natives of old Greece. The 
list revealed among the rest: 7 pickpockets, 8 murderers, 9 ex-brigands, 10 smug- 
glers, 11 thieves, 21 gamblers, 20 white slave traffickers. The balance is made up 
of men with no visible means of subsistence.’’ 

* Mr. Abbott remarks: ‘‘ Unfortunately or fortunately, no authoritative record 
has been ) ty of its British counterpart. Mr. Lawson’s account (J. C. Lawson : 
‘Tales of Aegean Intrigue ’) deals only with a provincial branch of the establish- 
ment.”’ 

I have personally heard many Englishmen in Greece give a very sad narrative of 


the doings of the Chief of the British Section of the British Secret Police. I must 
abstain, however, from repeating them here, as they do not constitute substantial 
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which always stood in readiness, not only to encourage but also 
to inspire and actuate every new measure of coercion. In intimate 
and constant collaboration with the Opposition, the most infamous 
calumnies were invented, the most despicable intrigues and plots 
concocted in the hope of bringing about a definite breach between 
Greece and the Entente. 

It is to this criminal] collaboration, and to the strange mentality 
to which it gave birth, that the calumny concerning the re- 
victualling of German submarines is due. We are indebted to 
the same “‘ partnership ”’ for an attempt against the French Legation 
on the 9th September, 1916; and everything goes to prove that the 
disastrous forest fire at Tatoi—the King’s country residence—in 
June, 1916, and which claimed eighteen victims, was the work of 
the same organization. 

The revictualling of German submarines was a question that 
particularly exasperated and revolted public opinion abroad. The 
French, and especially the British Press, were profuse in daily 
offering their readers the most sensational reports about the “‘ new 
Greek treason.”” The coasts of Greece were said to be a regular 
honeycomb of German submarines. ‘‘ German submarines enter 
and leave Greek ports as if they were at home.”’ Wonderful con- 
trivances were devised and attributed to Greek inventive genius 
for subterranean and submarine depots for storing petrol and 
refuelling submarines. It is useless to repeat these impossible 
stories which did more credit to the imaginative powers of their 
authors than to their logic. The Press paid tribute to the vigilance 
of the Allied authorities in Greece who put their hands on these 
depots so cunningly dissimulated by the “‘ Greco-Boches !’’ Hardly 
a day passed without the “ detectives ”’ of the Secret Police Service 
supplying their Chief with information which was immediately com- 
municated to the Allied Fleets and which led to raids at all points 
of the Greek coasts and isles. What still further stimulated their 
efforts was a reward of £2,000 offered by the British Legation. 

For months on end we used to see every day on the first page of 
the Hestia, the most zealous organ of the Venizelist faction, a 
rough wood-engraving of a German submarine with the lavish 
British offer printed underneath. 

This is what Admiral Dartige du Fournet has to say on this 
particular subject :1 “‘ The Intelligence Service supplied us almost 
daily with information on German submarines. Never has a single 
line of this information been recognised as correct ; most of it was 
obvious nonsense... .”” 

1 Page 115. 
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“The Intelligence Service reported to us that ‘ Achilleion ‘— 
the Kaiser’s summer residence at Corfu—was a thoroughly organized 
submarine base with wharf, stores of petrol and pipes for carrying it 
down to the sea. The occupation of Corfu put an end to these 
“legends.” The wharf turned out to be a landing stage for the 
palace boats ; the petrol was reduced to a small quantity of petrol 
for the motor-cars ; the pipes were nothing but water-closet drains.” 

Admiral Dartige in refuting certain allegations in a defamatory 
article against Greece which appeared in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes,) and unfortunately signed by a Greek, writes :? 

“‘ The revelations of the Venizelist Press as regards the revictual- 
ling of German submarines in Greece are a tissue of absurd lies. In 
spite of the most persistent investigations, never has one of those 
cases been proved to be correct. A number of incompetent but 
crafty rogues lived by trafficking with this false news and got the 
better of the artlessness or the negligence of our Intelligence Service. 
A greater number of people who wished to appear well informed 
and whose ignorance was complete, became the echo of these false- 
hoods. We have stated a few examples; they might be counted 
by the hundred; coasters, tanks, trawlers taken for submarines ; 
revictualling observed in perfectly inaccessible places, etc. . . .”’ 


The Press of the Opposition was prolific in inventing the basest 
and most iniquitous lies which were joyously repeated by a number 
of zealous correspondents and forthwith reproduced in foreign 
Journals as evidence against the King and the Government’s 
treason. 

Admiral Dartige’s statements as regards the legend of the sub- 
marines are a conclusive proof as to the origin and veracity of these 
inventions. 

And yet these odious falsehoods were very soon to completely 
mislead public opinion abroad, which, exasperated by the tolerance 
of the Allied Governments, peremptorily demanded that the 
severest action should be taken to put a stop to Greece's perfidy. 

Indignant denunciations appeared in the British and French 
Press against the practices of German propaganda which in so 
short a time had succeeded in influencing the Greek nation against 
its natural benefactors. 

This is what Admiral Dartige says on the subject : 


“The Germans adding fuel to the flame, actively exploited the 
bunglings of our Intelligence Service. Two years before, all Greeks 
were friends of France ; in October, 1916, two-thirds of them were 


2 Revue des Deux Mondes, 1st March, 1917. *% Admiral Dartige du Fournet, p. 304. 
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our enemies. This became evident the moment the Venizelists 
wanted to organize and develop their seditious movement.’’! And 
also: ‘‘It is an error to believe that the great majority of the 
Athenian population was Francophile and Venizelist. Our partisans 
did not exceed ten per cent and even that may be an exaggeration. 
We had done everything to alienate a population which formerly had 
certainly been sympathetically disposed towards us.’’? 


It appears somewhat incongruous that Admiral Dartige should 
still credit the common report that ‘‘ King Constantine and Queen 
Sophie spared neither time nor money ”’ to influence public opinion 
against the Allies. On the one hand, he ascribes to them the loss 
of Greek sympathies for France, whilst on the other hand he 
censures in terms of the greatest severity the methods of the 
Intelligence Service to whom he imputes the preparation “ by its 
own hands ’’ of the constantly recurrent complications. He deplores 
the want of unity existing between the Powers of the Entente in 
their policy towards Greece. He criticizes harshly the impetuous 
nature and lack of diplomacy of his own Minister, whose one idea 
was “‘ an armed intervention in Greece whatever the consequences 
might be,” and lets the reader draw his own inferences about this 
diplomat’s attitude as compared to that of Sir Fr. Elliot, who“ having 
been in Greece fifteen years knew the people thoroughly, and seemed 
absolutely opposed to a policy of violence, to the seizure of public 
services in Greece, to every military action or even temporary 
occupation, and to every arrest or banishment of Greek subjects.” 

He tells us that the Minister of the Navy acted more often on 
the erroneous information, both political and private, supplied 
by the Chief of the Intelligence Service than on that of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He owns that the methods of the Chief of the 
Intelligence Service were such that the Admiral’s honour forbade 
him to associate himself with such proceedings. He reveals many 
things that explain and amply justify the bitter feeling of the 
Greek people ; and yet he accuses the King and Queen of inciting 
their subjects against the Allies ! 

The Admiral’s statement, however, to the effect that two-thirds 
of the Greek population had become the enemies of France, is an 
exaggeration. The sentiment of the Greek people was not one of 
hostility towards the Entente, but one of pain and sorrow that the 
great nation, for whom they had always cherished feelings of sincere 
and deep affection, should treat them in a way differing very little 
from the attitude adopted by a big nation to a coloured race. 


+ Dartige du Fournet, p. 132, * Dartige du Fournet, p. 305, 
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Despite the merciless polemic against Greece which, at a certain 
moment, surpassed even the limits of passion and hatred, justice 
compels me to plead for extenuating circumstances in favour of 
foreign public opinion, since if the treacherous acts imputed to my 
country were true, Greece would have deserved her treatment. 
What will remain eternally a stigma in modern Greek history 1s 
the deplorable fact that the watchword for the relentless foreign 
campaign against Greece and the King was often given by Greeks 
themselves who, obeying motives of ambition, interest or personal 
vengeance, incited against their own country the rancour of the 
Allied Powers in the hope that through the suffering of the people 
they would attain the person of the King and the political opponents 
of Mr. Venizelos. 

March 5th was the anniversary of the taking of Yanina, the capital 
town of Epirus, and a red-letter day in the annals of the Greek 
Army. A military review and parade were held of the garrison 
of Athens which, owing to mobilization, numbered, in the spring of 
1916, about fifteen thousand men. The King and all the Royal 
family were present in full dress uniform. Whenever the King 
attended official functions in full dress, he always carried the 
baton of a Field-Marshal of the Greek Army, of which, according 
to the Constitution, he was Commander-in-Chief. It had been 
presented to him officially in the spring of 1914 by Mr. Venizelos, 
who, as Minister of War, desired by this gift to offer the Army’s 
Commander-in-Chief a token of loyalty, admiration and gratitude 
for his command in two brilliantly successful campaigns. 

Our astonishment and indignation can easily be imagined when 
a couple of days afterwards we were informed that an official 
telegram had been sent abroad duly authenticated, stating that 
King Constantine and the Crown Prince had both attended the 
military parade in German uniform ; the King carrying the baton 
of a German Field-Marshal. The news was published in several 
papers with the usual flattering criticisms. Needless to say that an 
official denial of this absurdity, which was immediately sent to the 
Press, was never published. 

Another episode of the same nature: On June 3 the King 
celebrated his name-day, and a solemn Te Deum was sung at 
the Cathedral to which the Ministers, all State functionaries and 
the Diplomatic Corps were invited to attend. On the big square, 
before the church, troops were drawn up to present arms to the 
foreign representatives as they drove up to the entrance of the 
Cathedral. 

The diplomats representing the belligerent nations made 
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arrangements to arrive at the church steps in such a way as 
to avoid disagreeable proximity. It so happened that the German 
Minister arrived before any of his colleagues. Military honours were 
rendered to all. 

The above incident offered a second opportunity for distorting 
the truth and the news was again officially reported that military 
honours had been rendered to the German representative alone, 
to the exclusion of those of the Entente Powers. 

When in August, 1916, I was in Russia and paid a visit to Mohileff, 
the General Headquarters of the Russian Army, the Emperor, in 
the course of a conversation, referred to the two events 
mentioned above ; he told me that he had not believed the story 
at the time, and that his doubts had been confirmed by a telegram 
received from His Minister at Athens, Mr. Demidoff, who qualified 
the absurd story as the result of pure malevolence. 

Many friends and acquaintances of ours had been the victims 
of raids systematically organized by the Chief of the Intelligence 
Service and carried out by the Secret Police. The following is 
one among many instances. 

Dr. Vassilidis was a specialist. He had a very up-to-date in- 
stallation of electric appliances for the treatment of various 
diseases. The King, myself, and one of my brothers used to go to 
Dr. Vassilidis for treatment several times a week. These visits 
ended by rendering Dr. Vassilidis suspect in the eyes of the Intelli- 
gence. The house was broken into by the Secret Police, and 
ransacked from top to bottom in the hope that the discovery of 
compromising documents would prove that it was a centre of 
political intrigue and dangerous to the security of the Allies. 

It goes without saying that the result of the police raid was 
negative ; but the menials who had been entrusted with the under- 
taking made amends by ill-using the doctor’s servants, smashing 
several pieces of furniture and, lastly, carrying off a number of valu- 
able objects. | 

Instances such as this were repeated constantly and if related 
tn extenso would fill a volume. 

The activity of the Secret Police Service never abated during 
, the winter of 1915-1916, and during the whole summer and autumn 
of the latter year. 

The methods of procedure of this hybrid organization, as set 
forth in these few instances, were carried out with so much ostenta- 
tion that it is impossible to admit that they did not meet, if not 
with the actual approval, certainly with the tolerance of the official 
diplomatic representation at Athens. It must not be overlooked 
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that the Secret Police Service was a double-edged tool, the object 
of which was on one hand to counteract the influence of German 
propaganda, while on the other it was considered as a useful auxiliary 
for furthering the efforts of diplomacy, in forcing Greece out of her 
neutrality by exasperating the people and inciting them against 
the King and Government, who by their inopportune and in- 
expedient policy brought upon the country so many untoward 
calamities. This last assumption has often been contradicted, 
yet, for want of a better reason, 1t seems more rational to impute 
the creation of the F.B.S.P.S. to the motives stated above. 

One may truly say this was a case of the “end justifying the 
means” and to this “end” the representatives at Athens, as 
well as the authorities that, directly or indirectly, depended upon 
them, worked. 

This ‘‘ estimable ”’ effort was untiringly seconded by the Venizelist 
Press, which vented its passion against the statesmen who dared 
to thwart the wisdom of their leader’s policy and which, while 
helping and inspiring the measures of coercion, simultaneously 
rendered the Government responsible for their country’s suffering 
and humiliation. 

Thus the “ vicious circle ’’ which was destined to strangle Greece 
was slowly but surely being completed. 


CHAPTER XII 
GENERAL SARRAIL AT SALONICA 


As stated at the end of Chapter X, the answer to the Entente’s 
ultimatum, given by the Greek Government on November 24th, had 
the desired effect of momentarily pacifying the Allies concerning their 
army's security. 

If General Sarrail’s impetuosity had been tempered at the out- 
set with a certain amount of caution, his presumption increased 
with the reinforcement of his troops. The Commander-in-Chief’s 
anxiety concerning the attitude of the Greek Army served as a 
good excuse for taking any steps he considered necessary. 

His first action, after the agreement had been reached, was 
to blow up the railway bridge of Demvir-Hissar on the Struma 
river, thus entirely cutting off the Greek forces in Eastern Macedonia 
from their base at Salonica. He next summoned the officer 
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commanding the Fort of Kara-Burnu, situated at the entrance to 
the Salonica Harbour, to withdraw from the place, without allowing 
him to communicate with his superior officer. The town of Florina, 
in Western Macedonia, was occupied in the same way. 

Whether or not the expediency of these measures was justified 
by the requirements of strategy is not for me to say; what, how- 
ever, the Greek amour propre resented most was the manner in 
which they were carried out; what difference was there, one 
asked, between these methods and those of an unscrupulous con- 
queror. 

Macedonia, however, was not the only scene of the Entente 
Powers’ activity. It was considered necessary to occupy and 
convert into military and naval bases many of the Greek islands. 

In spite of international pacts (Treaties of London, 14th Novem- 
ber, 1863 and 29th March, 1864), to which the Protecting Powers 
of Greece (viz. England, France and Russia) were signatories 
and by which the perpetual neutrality of Corfu was guaranteed, 
that island was occupied ;! and as Italy had refused to permit the 
Serbian army to concentrate and recuperate on her territory, 
Corfu was chosen for this purpose. Towards the end of December, 
Castellorizo, a small island situated between Rhodes and the 
coast of Asia Minor and liberated from Turkish rule during the 
Balkan War, was occupied. Then Suda Bay in Crete and the Bay 
of Argostoli in Cephalonia shared the same fate. It goes without 
saying that in all these localities the Greek authorities were set 
at naught. 

In his description of the taking of the island of Castellorizo, 
Admiral Dartige du Fournet asserts that “‘ Greece’s claims to the 
island were very much open to discussion ’’ and in the course 
of the narrative, he calls Castellorizo ‘‘ our new possession.’ 

Against all this trespassing upon the sovereign rights of the 
country, the Greek Government protested with ever-increasing 
bitterness. Having no other means of asserting and defending 
their country’s liberty and in order to uphold the independence 
of the national territory, they were reduced to the only expedient 
left to a defenceless small State, that of reminding the Entente 


1 The Treaty of London of March 29th, 1864, concluded between France, Great 
Britain and Russia on one hand and Greece on the other definitely settled the fate 
of Corfu. Article 7 stipulated the renunciation of England to the protectorate of 
the Ionian Islands. Article 2 was conceived as follows :— 

“‘ The courts of France, Great Britain and Russia in their quality of guarantor 
Powers of Greece, hereby declare, with the consent of the courts of Austria and 
Prussia, that the island of Corfu and Paxos as also their dependencies, will, after 
their union to the Hellenic Kingdom, enjoy the advantages of a perpetual neutrality. 
H.M. the King of the Hellenes pledges himself on his side to maintain the neutrality.”’ 

? Dartige du Foyrnet, pp. 71-72, 
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Powers of the sanctity of International Law; and yet because 
these protestations and these appeals to International Right came 
from a small nation, they were qualified by the Powers as arrogance 
and impertinence. They aroused the greatest anger ; for pinpricks 
are more intolerable than hammer-blows. 

It is curious to note that the Times of November 15th, I915, 
in a leading article on Greek affairs, makes this statement: ‘‘ One 
of the reasons for which the Entente Powers took up arms is, 
to re-establish throughout the world the respect of International 
Law.”’ It is precisely for having so unwisely evoked this principle 
that Mr. Skouloudis and his colleagues were dubbed ‘“‘ enemies of 
the Entente.”’ 

The fact must not be overlooked that the encroachments upon 
Greek territory by the Allies called forth bitter recriminations 
on the part of the Central Powers. Greece was repeatedly re- 
proached by the latter with partiality in favour of their enemies, 
and against the spirit of true neutrality. To those acrimonious 
criticisms the Greek Government replied in a half-hearted way 
that neither quietened nor satisfied the Germans, who though they 
tacitly admitted the intricate situation in which Greece found 
herself placed, were soon to claim, as events will show, the rights 
of concessions parallel to those granted to the Entente. 

As soon as it became known that the Allied forces, which had 
advanced towards Krivolak—on the Serbian frontier—were unable 
to resist the pressure of highly superior forces, and had begun to 
fall back upon their strategic base, the anxiety in London and 
Paris knew no bounds. A disaster appeared imminent. The Press 
was unanimous in abusing Greece, and taking her to task for trem- 
bling in the balance, when the Germano-Bulgarians were standing 
at her very threshold. 

A moment’s calm reflection, however, would have sufficed to 
show that any attempt on Greece’s part to stem the enemy's 
invasion at this juncture would have brought upon the country 
annihilation and ended in unparalleled disaster for the Franco- 
British expeditionary forces; for owing to the terms exacted by 
General Sarrail and enforced by the Allied Powers, the Greek 
strategic concentration had been completely upset and the Greek 
forces cut in two. 

During the first days of December, a telegram from General 
Falkenhayn was presented to the King by the German Military 
Attaché at Athens. The Chief of the German General Staff stated 
that should Greece fail to disarm the retreating Allied forces and 
obtain their immediate re-embarkation, the Germans and their 
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Allies would be compelled to cross the frontier and pursue hostilities 
upon Greek territory. 

The Greek Government replied that Greece could not consent 
to the violation of her soil. Basing their arguments on the letter 
and spirit of the Military Agreement of December gth, settled 
between Greece and the Allies,! the Greek Government proceeded 
to draw up a long list of conditions and guarantees, nineteen 
in all, the integral acceptance of which by the Germans would 
alone permit Greece to refrain from opposing by force of arms 
an eventual incursion upon her territory. The essential conditions 
put forward were the following: that Germany should immediately 
guarantee the absolute integrity of Greek territory against Bul- 
garia ; that all commands should be exclusively in German hands ; 
that the German forces should be superior to those of the Bulgarians ; 
that the Greek authorities should be integrally maintained at 
their posts; that the Greek forces should be superior to those 
of the Bulgarians; that the Greek forces should enjoy complete 
liberty of movement in the occupied zone; that in no circumstances 
whatever were the King of Bulgaria or his sons to enter Salonica. 

The object of the Greek Government was: to prevent, at all 
costs, the arrival of Bulgarian forces, the thought of which was 
extremely disagreeable to all Greeks, and secondly to hamper 
the German military operations as much as possible. 

Towards the end of December the concentrations of the Germano- 
Bulgarian forces in Northern Macedonia were to all appearances 
nearing their termination and the German General Staff seemed 
determined to cross the boundary and to ‘“‘ sweep General Sarrail’s 
army into the sea.”” The moment was a very critical one for the 
Allied armies but even more so for Greece. 

The official pourparlers conducted by the Greek Government, 
not being considered sufficient to avert the great disaster that 
was threatening the country and the Allied armies, great hopes 
were entertained that a personal appeal undertaken by the King 
himself would strengthen the Government’s endeavours. Simul- 
taneously with a démarche at Athens with the representatives of 
Germany and Austria, an urgent telegram was sent to Mr. Theotoky, 
Greek Minister at Berlin, prevailing upon Herr von Jagow and the 
Chief of the German General Staff the urgency of foregoing any 
military operations against the Franco-British troops on Greek 
territory; on the other hand, had the Central Powers insisted 
upon crossing the frontier, the Minister was instructed to state 
that they would find their advance checked by the Greek forces. 


1 See p. 119. 
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Herr von Jagow, after qualifying the King’s proposal as “ very 
odd and unusual”’ and contrary to all the principles of sound 
politics, ended by informing the Greek Minister that he would 
comply with the Sovereign’s wish ; he hoped, however, that King 
Constantine would not have cause to regret his intervention. 

This happened about December 10, 1915; the complexity, how- 
ever, arising from the anomalous international situation was 
such that even that diplomatic success, though it seemed moment- 
arily to avert the imminence of impending danger, was unable to 
prevent the coming crisis. The issue was only postponed for a couple 
of months. 

The Chief of the German General Staff could not be satisfied 
with a solution that from a military standpoint seemed to him 
devoid of all logic, depriving him, as it did, from driving home 
an advantage presenting every chance of success. 

When one bears in mind the condition of the Allied forces at 
this period of the Macedonian campaign, the above observation 
cannot be considered an exaggeration. 

The conditions set forth by the Greek Government were looked 
upon as unacceptable by General Falkenhayn, who declared himself 
willing to grant only the three following assurances: to respect 
Greece’s integrity ; to restore all occupied territory at the end 
of the war; to pay an indemnity for all damages. 

The Greek Government refused, under these -conditions, to 
withdraw the army from Macedonia. Thereupon General Falken- 
hayn suggested as an alternative that Greece should pledge herself 
to oppose any landing of Allied troops in the Gulfs of Cavalla and 
Caterini. This proposal was also refused, the Greek Government 
declaring that such an undertaking would be equivalent to an act 
of hostility against the Entente Powers. 

After this answer, given on January 27th, 1916, Greece was 
able to enjoy an interval of relative calm, as far as the Germano- 
Bulgarian menace was concerned ; this lasted for about six weeks. 

There can be no doubt that Greece’s very decided attitude at 
this juncture, though it may be looked upon as daring bluff on her 
side, checked, for the time being, the ‘‘ Centrals ”’ from following 
up an easy advantage ; it also contributed to save the Allied forces 
from a humiliating defeat. It also gave General Sarrail time to secure 
and fortify his positions, and to prepare for emergencies against 
his real enemies. 

But towards the middle of March, General Falkenhayn returned 
to the fray with renewed vigour; under the plea that the Allied 

1 White Book, Nos. 70-4, 79, 81, 84, 86~—90. 
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troops were allowed full liberty of movement and that the Greek 
soldiers seriously hampered the Bulgarians in taking dispositions 
for their security, he threatened a rupture with Greece.} 

These acrimonious pourparlers dragged on till May 7th, when 
the Chief of the German General Staff announced that in con- 
sequence of an advance of British troops across the river Struma, 
he was compelled, in self-defence, to secure the Kresna Pass and the 
Key to the Struma valley.? 

The Greek Government again protested energetically, pointing 
out that the English advance was no more than the displacement 
of small mounted patrols. Again they endeavoured to make the 
German Government realize the dangerous repercussion that the 
fulfilment of General Falkenhayn’s project would have upon public 
Opinion in Greece, especially in the case of a Bulgarian advance 
into Macedonia. They pointed out that the Bulgars were continually 
seeking, under cover of their powerful Allies, to satisfy their greed 
and ambition at the expense of Greece, and that the inevitable 
consequence of such an undertaking would be an agitation through- 
out the country, which would offer Mr. Venizelos and the Entente 
Powers the eagerly-looked-for chance of overthrowing the Govern- 
ment and forcing Greece into the war.® 

Such was the sad plight of the Greek Government, when on 
May roth General Sarrail, in order to better his position, and 
with the tacit consent of the Greek Government, unable to forestall 
any of the Commander-in-Chief’s plans, occupied the frontier fort 
of Dova-Tepe. 

Whether it was this move on the part of the Allied forces which 
determined a counter-action on the German side dictated by vital 
strategic necessity, or whether the Bulgarian influence began 
to tell upon the German Staff, the hitherto conciliatory attitude 
of the German Government, which had been impressed by 
the convincing arguments of Mr. Skouloudis, was annulled by 
General Falkenhayn. He now became inflexible in his decision to 
end an equivocal situation which placed his army at a serious 
disadvantage. 

A formal communication from the German and Bulgarian 
Ministers at Athens informed the Greek Government that their 
troops were obliged in self-defence to advance upon Greek territory ; 
they gave assurance that Greece’s integrity would be respected and 
that the persons and property of the population would not suffer 
as long as the occupation lasted. 


1 White Book, Nos. 92, 93, 96, 102. ® White Book, No. 104. 
* White Book, Nos. 106, 111, 113. 
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The Government’s protest was powerless to avert the hlow 
which had been threatening for more than six months.} 

On May 26th a Germano-Bulgarian force appeared before the 
fort of Rupel. The garrison, in accordance with instructions to 
resist any advance beyond five hundred metres from the frontier- 
line, opened fire upon the invaders and drove them back. But on 
fresh orders reaching it to follow previous instructions based upon 
the Agreement of December 10, the Greek garrison withdrew and 
surrendered the fort.? 

Contrary to the general expectation which in this case was shared 
by the Greek Government and the Entente circles as well, the 
national indignation aroused by this event was almost null. Beyond 
a very natural sentiment of profound bitterness, the people, in 
general, showed extraordinary stoicism in the face of this new 
calamity, which they considered as an episode of the occupation 
of Salonica—the origin of all consequent sufferings and humiliations. 

But, alas, the Greek Government’s suspicions concerning a 
certain dissatisfied political faction were realized to the full. 
With words of the deepest indignation, they openly accused the 
Government of treasonable collusion with the Germans, the enemies 
of the Entente, and with Bulgarians, the hereditary foe of the 
Greek nation. Their scathing accusation following the insidious 
campaign of slander which they had already set going with such 
fruitful results, aroused their alien listeners to madness. That this 
passion was fictitious and that the Allied Governments knew 
exactly whence the wind blew is evident ; both official persons and 
military experts recognized that Greece was powerless to oppose 
by force of arms, without definitely committing herself, a military 
operation which was a defensive move in the strategic scheme of 
the enemy. 

How was it possible to admit that the Greek Government had 
been guilty of diplomatic relaxation and incapacity (for such was 
one of the indictments against it) when it was obvious that despite 
Greece’s perplexing international situation, the fateful invasion 
had been warded off with skill and bluff for seven months ? 

What impartial judge can incriminate Greece for eventually 
succumbing to the armed pressure of the Germano-Bulgarian 
coalition, then in the prime of its military efficiency and at a time 
when her own means of defence were reduced to a state of almost 
rudimentary impotence ? 

Let it also be remembered that the defensive operation of the 


2 White Book, Nos. 117-20, 134-5. 
® White Book, Nos. 95, 105, 126, 130-133-137. 
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enemy had followed closely upon the forcible occupation by General 
Sarrail of the frontier fort of Dova-Tepe of which the Greek Govern- 
ment had been unable to oppose the undertaking. 

General Sarrail’s attention had repeatedly been called to the 
mulitary importance of Fort Rupel; and many Greek officers had 
urged upon him the expediency of the timely occupation of a 
locality that commanded the Kresna Pass. The Commander-in-Chief, 
however, because he believed that the Greeks ‘‘ were anxious to 
keep the Bulgarians out by inducing the French to forestall them, 
or because he detected in their advice a trick to find out his plans,””! 
refused to agree to such a plan of action as he had no troops to 
dispose of for such a venture. His answer as stated before was the 
order to blow up the railway bridge of Demir-Hissar, which action 
completely isolated the Fort of Rupel and the Greek forces located 
on the left bank of the Struma. 

Yet it suited the Allied Governments to credit the story of a 
criminal collusion between Greece and the Centrals. They feigned 
to believe that the surrender of Rupel marked a reversion in the 
official attitude of Greece, that the “ benevolent neutrality ’’ had 
been wholly disavowed by an act of tolerance in favour of the 
enemy. The fact that the surrender of the fort was a question of 
force majeure was not taken into consideration, nor was much 
thought given to the argument that “ a neutrality really benevolent 
towards one of the belligerents is really malevolent towards the 
other.”’ 

The protestations of the Allied Powers that they would respect 
the neutrality of Greece and that they had neither the wish nor 
the intention to force Greece into the war, became an oft-repeated 
formula which recurred in almost every collective Note communi- 
cated to the Greek Government. But their actions belied their 
words. The Greek Government, on the other hand, though it fully 
realized the unavowed intent of the Entente’s attitude, acted as 
though it relied entirely upon the fallacious sincerity of words. 

The Greek Government reminded the Allies of the military 
Agreement of December roth, in which it had been expressly 
stipulated that “‘should the Allied troops by their movements 
bring war into Greek territory, the Greek troops would withdraw 
so as to leave the field free to the two parties to settle their dif- 
ferences.”’ The reference to this clause was considered an im- 
pertinence and an artifice to evade responsibility, and the Greek 
Government was threatened with the severest consequences should 
the further advance of the enemy’s forces not be opposed by the 

1 Sarrail, p. 104. 
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Greek Army. Greece’s reply was that the inevitable consequence 
of such an act on her part would be to force her into the war, a 
calamity which she was anxious to avoid particularly at that 
moment and which, moreover, was contrary to the promise given 
by the Allied Powers that ‘‘ they had neither the wish nor the 
intention to force Greece into the war.” 

But the Greek Government pleaded in vain. 

On June 1st General Sarrail was qnthorized to proclaim a 
state of siege at Salonica and to take any steps he considered 
necessary. 

General Sarrail made the best of the power given him. It 
afforded him an opportunity of satisfying his personal desire to 
humiliate the Greek authorities, whom he chose to consider as the 
only impediment to his freedom of action. 

It has repeatedly been hinted that the inactivity of the Allied 
forces was partly due to the distrust inspired by the Greek Army! 
and the equivocal attitude of the King and his Government. 

‘I want death in my rear’’—‘‘ We must bring pressure to bear 
upon Greece and show her that she is at our mercy ’’—‘ I want 
to be master in my own house ’’—‘ We must strike at the head, 
attack frankly and squarely the one enemy—the King,” are sen- 
tences borrowed from General Sarrail’s book and which he used as 
recommendations to his Government. 

General Sarrail chose June 3rd as the proper date for issuing 
his proclamation of martial law. It was St. Constantine Day, 
the anniversary of the King’s name-day. On the morning of that _ 
very day the state of siege was declared; inter-Allied military 
detachments were ordered to patrol the streets; machine guns 
were placed at various points of the town ; the public offices were 
taken possession of; the chiefs of the Macedonian gendarmerie 
and police were expelled ; and the local Press placed under foreign 
censorship: and these steps were taken without any preliminary 
notification to the Greek Government. 

And yet supposing the Commander-in-Chief had informed the 
Government of his intentions! What difference could it have 
made? None! The Greek Government found solace in yet another 

1 This is what Admiral Dartige du Fournet states as regards the inactivity of 


the expeditionary force at Salonica : 

‘* Whilst these petty intrigues are being carried on here which end like storms in 
a tea-cup (sic), an army of 300,000 men remains in forced inactivity with 63 per cent 
of sick men and is reduced to make demonstrations against Greece, a great Franco- 
British offensive is being pursued on the Somme without any decisive result.” 
(p. 94.) , 

It appears almost as if the ‘‘ demonstrations ’’ against Greece which the Admiral 
calls ‘“‘ storms in a tea-cup ’’ were meant to hide the inactivity of the Allied forces. 
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protest in which it expressed its bitter resentment “‘ that a General, 
overlooking the most elementary rules of courtesy and hospitality, 
thought it fit to choose such a day for inaugurating a state of things 
that formed at once a gratuitous affront to the Sovereign of the 
country and a breach of the terms of the Agreement of December 
1oth.’’! 

The action taken by General Sarrail, however, was but a pre- 
liminary to the drastic measures that were shortly to follow. 


CHAPTER XIII 
SAFEGUARDING THE GREEK PEOPLE’S RIGHTS 


THE advance of the Germano-Bulgars on Greek territory and their 
occupation of Fort Rupel was considered a menace to the Allied 
armies demanding immediate punishment and the severest sanctions 
from the Greek Government. 

Thus Greece was made to pay for all the inevitable consequences 
of the occupation of Salonica by Allied troops. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that this indictment against 
Greece is due to the fact that the Allied Governments asserted that 
since Greece had ‘‘ invited” the Powers of the Entente to occupy 
Salonica, she had no reason to complain. Unfortunately, the fact 
that it was not Greece that had invited them, but Mr. Venizelos 
alone, and without the consent of King or Parliament, was over- 
looked. 

The Powers gave the broadest interpretation to the rights 
incumbent upon them as Protecting Powers of Greece and assumed. 
that the Greek Government had violated the Constitution and the 
principles of a loyal neutrality, and that, therefore, it was not 
only their right, but their duty to intervene. 

On June 5th the Prime Minister, wishing to clear the atmosphere 
of doubt and suspicion regarding the events that preceded the 
surrender of Rupel, delivered a speech in the Chamber in which he 
stated with particular precision every detail relating to the above 
occurrence. These statements were not only calculated to inform 
the people what had exactly taken place, but also to enlighten 
Allied public opinion as to the development of the aforementioned 
event. : 

1 White Book, Nos. 142-5. 
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Unfortunately the foreign Press received particular instructions 
not to reproduce the speeches of the Prime Minister, which would 
have undoubtedly helped to dispel the impression of the Greek 
Government’s double-dealing. 

On June 6 General Sarrail, making use of his full powers, ordered 
the embargo of the Greek merchant fleet ; this was equivalent to a 
blockade. 

Greece’s protestations remained ineffectual, and the Government 
was informed by our representatives in the European capitals that 
the embargo was extended to all Greek vessels in foreign seas. 
When the Greek Government sought to ascertain the reason of 
complaint that had called forth this rigorous measure, the answers 
given to our representatives in London, Paris and St. Petersburg 
were all different, thus proving the existence of a divergence of 
opinion amongst the Entente Powers regarding their complaints 
against Greece and the further measures of coercion to be employed. 

On June ro the Greek Government decided to demobilize the 
‘greater part of the army. This measure was dictated by two 
chief reasons: firstly in order to limit expenditure, which was a 
great strain on the country’s Treasury, and, secondly, in the hope 
that the Entente Powers would see in this measure the evident 
proof that Greece never entertained aggressive intentions against 
them; and that, therefore, the reports circulated regarding a 
clandestine understanding between Greece and the Central Powers 
and their Allies were totally unfounded. 

It is curious to note that this decision of the Greek Government 
produced quite a satisfactory impression in some of the Allied 
capitals, whereas in others it provoked a feeling of bitter resentment 
since it seemed to deprive General Sarrail of all hope of seeing the 
Greek contingent reinforcing his own army. 

There ensued an active exchange of telegrams between the 
Allied Governments and their representatives at Athens as to the 
measures that were to be taken to guard against a new “ betrayal ” 
of Greece. 

Many official documents have since come to light concerning the 
above exchange of views, chief amongst which, without doubt, is 
the Russian White Book issued by the U.R.S.S. in 1922 and con- 
taining the telegrams sent to his Government by Mr. Demidoff, 
Russian Minister during the war. It appears that the British 
Government had greatly concurred to the moderation of the 
measures of coercion proposed by Russia and France. 

The historical ‘‘ Note ’’—more in the character of an “ ultimatum ”’ 
—which was eventually presented to the Greek Government on 
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21 June, had been the object of long and laborious discussions ; it was 
elaborated in London. The British Government had insisted that 
mention should be made of the fact that it was Mr. Venizelos who 
had invited the Allied armies to Greece. The representatives of 
the Entente Powers in Athens strongly objected to this sentence 
appearing in the official Note to be presented to the Greek Govern- 
ment for fear that it might compromise Mr. Venizelos in the eyes 
of the Greek people and serve as a weapon against him in the hands 
of those who accused him of a high-handed attitude ; it might also 
alienate the friendship of the Entente’s partisans in Greece. 

The foreign Ministers at Athens, therefore, unanimously decided 
to abstain from presenting the ‘“‘ Note”’ to the Greek Government 
in the form in which it had been drawn up by their respective 
Governments. Mr. Demidoff on June 14, 1916 telegraphed to his 
Government? that the ‘ Note, as it stands, does not answer any 
useful object ; it is not only too moderate, but also, very harmful. 
... We offer, without any necessity at all, a weapon against Mr. 
Vemzelos to the present Government which is very hostile to us 
and which, at the present moment, awaits our sentence trembling. 

. For all these reasons we have decided, by common accord, 
not to hand to Greece this Note, detrimental to the Entente’s 
interests and to ask you for new instruction. The Greek Government 
terrified, the Venizelists with feverish delight are wasting your energetic 
intervention. It would be an immense error if we allowed the 
former to come back to life and if we discouraged the latter. Could 
not your Excellency intervene with the British Government to 
convince them to follow a more energetic policy in the present 
circumstance ? ” 

If any doubts still remained as to the intimate association 
and connivance existing between the foreign representatives and 
Mr. Venizelos, and the spirit that inspired the elaboration of the 
“Note ’ of 21 June, this telegram must help to dispel them. 

Meanwhile the “agents” of the Franco-British Secret Police 
were also actively at work ‘‘ discovering ’’ or ‘‘ engineering ”’ plots 
and other grievances calculated to exasperate the Allied circles and 
hastening the enforcement of compulsory measures. The official 
documents that have come to light give a graphic picture of the 
gratuitous accusations formulated during those tragic days against 
the Greek authorities: hostile demonstrations before the Entente 
Legations, connivance between the highest in authority with 
German agents, theatrical performances turning to ridicule the 
official representatives of the Entente Powers, etc. 

1 Russian White Book. 
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To all these uncalled-for denunciations, the Greek Government 
replied by giving detailed explanations proving that the allegations 
were totally unjustified, and begged the Allied Governments to 
carry out enquiries by trusted agents in order to ascertain that 
too much importance had been given to wholly insignificant incidents 
due to the exceptional war feverishness and principally to the 
inevitable friction between agents of so many police organizations 
installed by the side of the official Greek police service. 

But, alas, all this was of no avail. Owing to the nefarious 
influences at work and to the confusion which obliterated all calm 
reasoning, the British moderation was finally overcome, and all 
divergence of opinion existing among the Entente Powers was 
successfully conquered. | 

The Allied Powers’ grievances against Mr. Skouloudis’ Government 
were no longer a secret. The latter were openly accused of tolerating 
foreign propaganda to the detriment of the Allies. They alone 
were to be blamed for the Constitution’s flagrant violations which, 
by impairing the people’s sovereign rights, had inaugurated a 
régime of violence and tyranny. It was, therefore, the duty of the 
Powers to safeguard the rights and liberties of the Greek people. 


By the middle of June a squadron was ordered to be ready to 
transport 8,000 men to the Bay of Phaleron. 

According to General Sarrail, it had been decided that before 
the guns opened fire on Athens, hydroplanes were to drop bombs 
on the Royal Palace; after that, the town was to be occupied ; 
and various arrests carried out, including that of the Royal Famiuly.? 

Admiral Dartige du Fournet states that on arriving at Salonica 
he found “ that the Allied Army appeared unable to take offensive 
action against the enemy, as had been the original object of the 
expedition. Its activity is directed against Greece, by which it 
fears to be attacked in the rear.’’? 

From the perusal of General Sarrail’s and Admiral Dartige du 
Fournet’s reminiscences it appears that the plans were laid down 
and directed by M. Guillemin, Minister of France. 

When all necessary arrangements were completed for the carrying 
out of this “‘demonstration,”’ the Allied Powers on 21 June delivered 
an ultimatum to the Greek Government by which they demanded : 


(1) The immediate and total demobilization of the Army. 


(2) The immediate replacement of the present Government by 


2 Sarrail, pp. 115-24, and Dartige du Fournet, p. 91. 
® Dartige du Fournet, p. 92. 
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a Business Cabinet, offering all guarantees for the loyal 
application of a benevolent neutrality. 


(3) The immediate dissolution of Parliament and new elections. 
(4) The discharge of police officers undesired by the Powers. 


No delay was given and no discussion admitted, the Greek 
Government being warned that the entire responsibility of future 
events would fall upon Greece if the demands were not complied 
with at once. 

Mr. Skouloudis’ Government having offered its resignation two 
days before the presentation of the Note, the King appealed to a 
statesman whose appointment might give satisfaction to the 
Entente and again entrusted Mr. Zaimis with the task of forming 
the new Cabinet. The latter accepted and his Ministry was of a 
non-political character, which, after integrally acceding to the 
terms of the ultimatum, undertook to carry out the administration 
of the country until the general election. 

To judge from the personal accounts given by the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Allied Fleets, as well as the reminiscences of General 
Sarrail, the impression produced by the integral acceptance of the 
Entente’s ultimatum was far from satisfactory. Both the Admiral 
and General were disappointed that Greece’s acceptance had 
prevented them from achieving a brilliant military success. 

“On June rth,” states the Admiral, “I received news from 
Paris that the demonstration was postponed. . . . On the 22nd the 
Ministry of the Navy telegraphed to me that Greece accepted all 
our demands and that the demonstration would not take place. 
The Allied squadron was broken up and the troops landed; the 
disappointment was general... .’’} 

As regards the ultimatum of June 21st, 1916, G. F. Abbott writes 
as follows : 


“The event marked a new phase in the relations between 
“Greece and the Allied Powers. Henceforth they appear not as 
“trespassers on neutral territory, but as protectors installed 
“there, according to M. Briand, by right—a right derived from 
“treaties and confirmed by precedents. (Journal Officiel, pp. 
72-73). 

“Concerning the treaties, all comment must be postponed 
“till the question comes up in a final form. But, as to the pre- 
“‘cedents, it may be observed that the most pertinent and helpful 
“of all was one which M. Briand did not quote. 


1 Dartige du Fournet, p. 93. 
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‘“‘ At the time of the Crimean war, during the reign of King 
“Otho, Greece with the assistance of Russia, wanted to fight 
“Turkey and realize some of her national aspirations. France 
“and England, however, who were in alliance with Turkey against 
“ Russia, would not allow such a thing, and their Ministers at 
“ Athens informed King Otho, that strict neutrality was the only 
“policy in harmony with Greece’s honour and interest at the 
“same time; that while hostilities lasted, as a neutral nation, 
“her commerce would flourish; and that by keeping in their 
“good graces she could, at the conclusion of peace, hope not to 
‘be forgotten during the re-making of the map of Eastern Europe. 
“For refusing to listen to these warnings King Otho was de- 
“nounced as a pro-Russian autocrat and the Allies landed troops 
‘at the Piraeus to compel obedience to their wiill.’”? 


The role of “‘ Protecting Powers of Greece’ had been given to 
France, Great Britain and Russia by the Treaty of Constantinople 
of July 23rd, 1832. By virtue of the title ‘‘ Protectors,’ it was 
the Powers’ duty to defend the newly created State against all 
external danger, nothing more. Never once, not even during the 
most troubled periods of Greece’s history, did they avail themselves 
of the right to interfere in the country’s internal affairs. It almost 
appears that by doing so during the wars of 1854 and 1916 the 
meaning of “ protection’ had been confused with that of “ pro- 
tectorate.”’ 

By virtue of the Treaties, the Entente Powers proclaimed them- 
selves the Protectors of Greece. To encroach, however, on the 
sovereignty of the country cannot be justified by alleging that this 
right was derived from either the letter or the spirit of the Treaties. 
Perhaps it would not be out of place to quote here a passage from 
a speech delivered in the House of Peers, July 1833, by the Duc de 
Broglie, then French Minister of Foreign Affairs : 


“De la part de la France exista le désir sincére, éclairé, et qui 
“fut couronné de succés, non seulement de délivrer la. Gréce du 
“‘joug Ottoman, mais de faire de la Gréce un Etat véritable, un Etat 
“indépendant de drost et de fait, un Etat qui ne soit placé sous la 
“tutelle de personne, un Etat qui n’ait besoin d’aucune intervention 
“ perpétuellement officieuse, un Etat libre, pour tout dire, de choisir 
‘ses amis, ses alliés, et disposé, par consequent, a tourner constam- 
“‘ment ses regards vers celle des puissances qui l’a rendu tel, vers la 
“France qui peut lui promettre au besoin son assistance, sans la 
‘‘menacer sans cesse de sa protection. Le résultat est obtenu. Le 

1G. F. Abbott: ‘‘ Greece and the Allies.’’ 
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“succés est complet. La Gréce existe, elle est indépendante. Toute 
“1’Europe la reconnatt ; elle ne reléve d’aucune Puissance, soit a 
“titre de suzerain, soit @ titre de garant.” 


The ultimatum of June 2Ist was the expression of pent-up 
exasperation and ill-feeling harboured by the three Great Powers 
against what was styled the irritating vexations of a small State. 
It would have been fairer and perhaps more charitable had the 
Note taken the form of a peremptory summons to Greece to depart 
at once from her neutrality, which would have left her no option 
but to openly side with the Allies in spite of the dangers that 
threatened her. 

The Entente Powers, however, were still anxious to save appear- 
ances and to keep up a semblance of ‘ diplomatic correctness.”’ 
By instilling into the minds of the people a feeling of distrust 
towards the statesmen who in spite of repeated humiliation still 
believed in national freedom and independence; by repeatedly 
assuring them of their goodwill; by trying to convince them that 
the “‘ partisans of neutrality ’’ were the only cause of all their 
sufferings, they widened the gulf that was rapidly dividing the 
Greek nation into two. 

The effect of the ultimatum upon the people was quite contrary 
to what the Entente Powers had expected. Consternation reigned 
supreme. 

Though the name of Mr. Venizelos who, alone in the eyes of the 
Entente, represented the unconditional surrender of Greece, was 
never pronounced, the obvious desire of the Allies to see the leader 
of the Liberal party assume the direction of Greece’s destinies, 
became daily more evident. 

Little doubt can exist that Mr. Venizelos was responsible for 
the drawing up of the ultimatum which contained terms most 
advantageous to the interests of his party. Enjoying the absolute 
confidence of the Entente’s representatives at Athens, Mr. Venizelos 
was in this way richly compensated for the lack of enthusiasm with 
which he was treated by the great majority of the Greek people. 

Neither the Venizelist party nor their friends attempted to hide 
their real views. Openly manifesting their delight at their country’s 
new humiliation many hailed it as a triumph of legality over the 
arbitrary rule of the Government. Mr. Venizelos sent his con- 
gratulations to M. Briand and publicly expressed his gratitude as 
follows : 


“ The ultimatum solved a problem to which there was no other 
solution. The just severity of its tone, the sincerity of its motives, 
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the distinction expressly drawn between the Greek people and the 
ex-Government, give it more than anything else a paternal character 
towards the people of this country. The Protecting Powers have 
acted like parents in the full right of their authority.’’? 


The demands for the immediate dissolution of the Chamber and 
new elections coupled with that of demobilization were looked upon 
as the first steps towards the restoration of a true spirit of Con- 
stitutionalism and the means permitting the “‘ shamelessly op- 
pressed ’’ people to give free expression to their political views. 
It was Mr. Venizelos’ firm conviction that the abstention of a great 
number of voters from the last election of December roth had 
given an easy victory to his adversaries. He took it for granted 
that almost the total number of the men detained under arms by 
the mobilization were his partisans. The Parliament therefore 
resulting from these elections was declared unconstitutional—a 
consideration which nevertheless did not prevent Mr. Venizelos, as 
stated before, from accepting a seat in the House offered him at a 
by-election. 

This exaggerated optimism, however, as regards the political 
sentiment of the men under arms, was to receive a severe shock ; 
for as soon as the reservists began leaving their billets in Macedonia 
and returned to their respective homes, they gave free voice to their 
feelings of resentment. Holding Mr. Venizelos and his policy 
responsible, not only for the privations and hardships they had 
endured, they attributed to him the humiliation and suffering to 
which the country and themselves had been subjected. 

The simple mind of the Greek peasant did not trouble itself to 
analyse the motives which actuated the policy of foreign statesmen 
and was disposed to judge all foreigners from the same standpoint. 
In the eyes of the reservists, the detested Bulgars’ invasion was 
but the consequence of the presence of the Allies who had attracted 
them to set foot on Greek territory. At the outset of the Macedonian 
campaign, the people, in general, had hailed the arrival of the 
Allied troops with feelings of sincere friendship and in a spirit of 
true hospitality, which is an inborn trait of the Greek character. 
As time advanced, however, and the demands of the Allied forces 
grew in proportion to their numbers, a feeling of indifference began 
to spread itself through the Greek rank and file which gradually 
grew into one of poignant irritation. This sentiment, I much regret 
to say, was entirely due to the offensive and often abusive manner 
adopted by the inter-Allied military authorities towards the Greek 

2 The Daily Mail, 24th June, 1916. 
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soldiers. Many instances can be given of deliberate maltreatment 
of individuals ; of disrespect and even sacrilegious acts perpetrated 
in village churches ; and of utter disregard to the people’s feelings 
and contempt of their most sacred ideals. 

General Sarrail had a unique chance of winning everybody's 
esteem and sympathy, yet he willed otherwise. From the point of 
view of self-interest, it would have been more to his advantage 
had he tried to gain the confidence of the people whose hospitality 
he enjoyed, and won them over to the Allies’ cause. 

“The Allies,” says G. F. Abbott, ‘‘ might have had among the 
Greek soldiers as many friends as they pleased, and could have no 
enemies unless they created them by treating them as such. And 
this is just what they did: from first to last, the spirit displayed 
by General Sarrail towards the Greek Army was a spirit of insulting 
distrust and utterly unscrupulous callousness.’’} 

The reservists’ watchword in returning to their homes was: 
“A black vote for Venizelos!’ The cry was almost unanimous 
and betrayed the real sentiment of the future voters whom Mr. 
Venizelos had tacitly represented as staunch adherents to his war- 
like policy. It was also at this juncture that the ex-soldiers pro- 
ceeded, of their own accord, to form the leagues of reservists, with 
the objects of counteracting the Venizelist schemes, and which, 
as later events will show, were destined to cause Mr. Venizelos and 
the foreign representatives so much anxiety. 

The spontaneous outcry of the reservists alarmed Mr. Venizelos 
who, realizing the true popular sentiment regarding himself, pre- 
vailed upon the Entente’s Ministers to put off the elections until 
September, although originally it had been fixed that these were 
to be held in August. This postponement, however, did not in the 
least alter the popular feeling which, if anything, increased in 
intensity. Mr. Venizelos, anxious as to the result of the elections, 
which he rightly estimated would go against him, confessed his 
apprehensions to the Entente Ministers who, ever willing to serve him 
since it served their own cause as well, obtained the sanction of 
their respective Governments to exact the postponement of the 
general election ad infinitum. 

And thus it came about that Mr. Venizelos with the connivance 
of the Protecting Powers rendered himself guilty of a serious 
infringement of Greek Constitutional rights.* 

2 Page 107. 

2 Not only were the general elections indefinitely put off, but immediately after 
Mr. Venizelos had been forcibly installed in power by M. Jonnard in June, 1917, he 


hastened to declare the Chamber resulting from the elections of December null and 
void. The second dissolution of the Chamber was pronounced illegal and by a 
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But the fertile brain and marvellous activity of the leader of the 
Liberal party suffered but a momentary check from these de- 
monstrations of his waning popularity. If by resorting to the free 
expression of the people's will meant courting certain defeat, other 
ways were open for bringing about the coveted result of saving the 
country from destruction in spite of the people’s blindness and 
obstinacy, and he felt sure of the moral and material support of 
those whose cause he had so warmly espoused. 

The scheme for a seditious movement was already beginning to 
shape itself and was considered an efficacious way out of the 
present difficulty. Athens, however, offered no possibilities of 
easy success ; the undertaking was too risky, the King’s popularity 
being a serious obstacle. 

General Sarrail gives an interesting account of this project. 
He states that as early as May 31st M. Guillemin communicated 
to him Mr. Venizelos’ plan for stealing into Salonica to start a 
separatist movement there under the General’s protection.! Pre- 
sumably Salonica was well chosen as a number of Venizelist agents 
were already at work there, stirring up hatred against the Bulgarians 
and hoping on this account that a great national movement could 
be set on foot eventually to carry all before it. Care was taken 
nevertheless not to give the project any anti-dynastic appearance 
as the moment was not yet ripe for that ; and it was also considered 
more prudent to avoid offending foreign susceptibilities, 

General Sarrail adds, however, that as England disapproved of 
the seditious movement # the plan was necessarily abandoned for 
the moment. 

We will see later how the plan matured ; how all scruples were 
overcome ; and how it was eventually carried into effect. 
legerdemain which established a truly unprecedented example in Constitutional 
rea f saga returned by the elections of June 13th, 1915, was brought 

When, ultimately, the people were allowed to freely express their opinion—at the 


general elections of November 14th, 1920, Mr. Venizelos suffered a crushing defeat. 
1 Sarrail, pp. 107, 354-5. 2 Sarrail, p. 153. 
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CHAPTER I 
MY RUSSIAN MISSION 


ARLY in July I was entrusted with a special mission 
which necessitated my absenting myself from Greece 
for four months. 

The situation had become so involved in consequence 
of the events related in the preceding chapter, that the King, 
after consulting Mr. Zaimis, the new Prime Minister, decided 
to send my brother, Andrew, to Paris and London, and me to 
St. Petersburg to personally put before the two Sovereigns and the 
President of the French Republic our impossible situation. The 
King was, at the same time, anxious that certain errors regarding 
himself and his views should be corrected, as he feared the reports 
of the Entente representatives, obtained from one source only, 
might be prejudiced. 

Facts as recorded in the foregoing chapter will show that in 
spite of the endeavours of the successive Greek Governments to 
bring Greece in on the side of the Allies and the great difficulties 
with which they had to contend since the outset of hostilities, 
the continuance of a policy of neutrality had brought about the 
isolation of the country. 

Although I was ready to admit that mistakes had been 
made, indiscretions committed, due to well-meaning but over- 
zealous subordinates, I nevertheless emphatically repudiated the 
gratuitous accusations of dishonesty, breach of trust, double- 
dealing and felony so freely bestowed on the King and his 
Government. 

Despite many extenuating circumstances the Allied Powers had 
treated Greece with a severity and injustice which we, the sufferers, 
considered unparalleled in history. 

Our sorest grievance was the facility, I may almost say the 
alacrity, with which they credited the most shameful slanders 
spread about us throughout the world and which by exas- 
perating public opinion prepared the way for strong action 
against us, 
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Both the King and Mr. Zaimis were anxious that these particular 
points should be cleared up: 


“TI know,” the King told us a few days before we left, “‘ that 
your mission is not an easy one and that you will have difficulty 
in uprooting prejudices which have almost grown into firm con- 
victions. But you have followed past events pretty closely, so 
you can explain how sincere was our desire to join forces with the 
Allies last year ; how unfair it was to refuse us the few guarantees 
for which we asked; guarantees costing the Powers nothing and 
freely given to all the countries who offered and still may offer 
their co-operation. The fact is they always hoped to win Bulgaria 
over to their side and would not risk hurting her feelings ; nobody 
believed my oft-repeated statement that Bulgaria was bound 
hand and foot to Germany. 

‘“‘T want you particularly to give Nicky (the Russian Emperor) 
my word of honour that I never thought of attacking the Allies’ 
forces in the rear ; such an idea never entered my head. It would 
have been a treasonable act not only against the Allies themselves 
but also against our own country, which would have ceased to 
exist forty-eight hours after ! 

‘““T gave these same assurances to Lord Kitchener and Denys 
Cochin, who both laughed at such absurd rumours. They may 
have been absurd rumours then, but to-day everybody believes 
them. 

‘“‘General Sarrail persists in suspecting me and never loses 
an opportunity of insulting me in public as well as in private. 
He thinks perhaps that by accusing me, he excuses his own in- 
competence. 

“Tell Nicky how it hurts my feelings that Sarrail’s groundless 
suspicions should be believed, whilst I pass for a liar and a traitor. 

“I want you also to assure Nicky on my word of honour that 
I never had and never will have any secret understanding with the 
Bulgarians. We know the source of this infamous calumny invented 
simply to discredit me in the eyes of the Entente.’’! 


My brother’s mission was similar to mine. What fully com- 
pensated for the long and tedious journey, devoid of all comfort, 
was the thought of meeting my mother, whom I had not seen since 


1 “* The King, having no illusions as to the result of an election,”’ said Mr. Venizelos 
in the New Europe, 20th March, 1917, ‘‘ organized in connivance with the Germans 
and Bulgarians the invasion of Western and Eastern Macedonia. . . . As the 
Liberals then lost about sixty seats the King might hope. . . to secure at least 
some semblance of success at the coming elections.”’ 


GENERAL SARRAIL 
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August 1914; the declaration of war had taken her by surprise in 
Russia, where, as usual, she had gone to spend part of the summer, 
and ever since she had been unable to return to Greece. 

After receiving full instructions on different subjects and being 
provided with memoranda on all questions of importance, my 
brother Andrew and I left the Piraeus early on the morning of 
July 11th. Our first destination was Messina, where we arrived 
safely after a wonderful passage and left again next morning. 
The heat in the train was terrific and the flies unbearable. We 
reached Rome late in the evening and remained there over night ; 
here I parted company with my brother and pursued my way to 
Zurich with Admiral St. Paparigopoulo, A.D.C. to the King, who 
accompanied me on my journey. 

It was on leaving the train at Zurich that I was handed a tele- 
gram from my wife, informing me of the terrible fire which had 
broken out at Tatoi three days after I left. The fire had raged 
for over forty-eight hours and destroyed two-thirds of the estate, 
causing the loss of eighteen lives. I was appalled by the news of 
this calamity, which ruined the beautiful forest we all loved so 
dearly and the home where we had spent the happiest years of our 
childhood. My father had bought the place in the year 1871 and 
had taken great pride in improving, in many ways, upon the natural 
beauty of one of the finest spots of Attica. 

According to his wish, he was buried there, close to a little 
Byzantine church, erected by my mother, on the top of a hill 
thickly covered with pines and cypresses. From here the view 
stretching south across the smiling plain of Athens to the violet- 
tinged Hymettus and the bluest of seas towards Salamis and 
Phaleron, and on all others over dense masses of forest and bush, 
is one of the most beautiful of God’s creations. On that lovely 
hill, the trees he loved so much standing sentinel at his grave as 
they whisper to each other under the caresses of the evening breeze, 
my father sleeps; and I thank God that he was mercifully spared 
the cruel pain he would have suffered had he lived to see 
the plight of his country, the deep sorrow of his family and the 
destruction of the home he created and loved so dearly. 

The thought of Tatoi, that haven of beauty, peace and sun- 
shine, reduced to ashes, gave me a feeling of intense sorrow. The 
very first thought that crossed my mind on receiving the dreadful 
news was that the fire was not an accident, but the result of a 
cowardly plot carried out with a criminal purpose. Knowing as 
I did how the Secret Police Service was constituted and the character 
of its members, I felt instinctively this was their work. 
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My suspicions were confirmed later by letters received from 
home, and when I returned to Athens towards the end of October 
I was given further details. 

It appears that certain “‘ trustworthy ’’ secret agents had re- 
ceived “‘reliable’’ information that for some time a wireless 
apparatus had been installed at Tatoi, carefully concealed some- 
where in the thick forest, and was used for the King’s “ private 
communications ’’ with Sofia and Berlin! This information caused 
the greatest consternation in certain foreign circles and one day 
a French aeroplane was seen to fly low over the estate, presumably 
with the intention of ascertaining the truth of the report. It was 
said that the Legations were informed of this sensational discovery 
but when asked what was to be done, refused to commit them- 
selves in any way. Thereupon the informants took matters into 
their own hands. 

Early on the morning of July 7th a motor-car, carrying four 
unknown individuals, was seen driving through the estate in a 
northerly direction. Small pickets of gendarmes were posted at 
the southern and northern boundaries of Tatoi and on the high 
road which ran right through the property connectmg Athens 
with Oropos, a small seaport on the Gulf of Euboea. These military 
outposts were connected by telephone with headquarters at Tatoi 
itself. 

The motor-car was signalled at the southern entrance but was 
not seen by the outpost at the northern outlet. There existed 
many side roads, built by my father, leading through the woods 
in various directions, all of them joining on to the high road; 
these were intended for our private use and for that of the foresters 
and were shut off from the high road by wooden gates which could 
only be opened by a special key. Apparently someone must have 
forgotten to close one of these gates and the mysterious motor- 
car, finding the way open, followed a side road and was lost 
to view in the woods; the car with its passengers was not seen 
again, 

A strong north wind had been blowing for several days and 
not a drop of rain had fallen for nearly five months. The heat 
during the early summer months of 1916 was quite exceptional. 
No one unless he had seen it with his own eyes can realize how 
inflammable a forest of pines can be in Greece after a serious 
drought. 

The fire was started early at dawn at several spots at once, 


2 Count Bosdari, Italian Minister in Athens during the war, wrote a book of 
Memoirs, and in speaking of the fire at Tatoi, shares the above opinion. 
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and close to one of these an empty tin of petrol was discovered 
among the bushes. 

The fire spread with extraordinary rapidity and in spite of the 
usual measures applied in similar cases and the long experience 
of the local workmen and soldiers of the small garrison who often 
had had to deal with emergencies of the same kind, it was impossible 
to master the flames. The situation became alarming towards 
twelve o'clock. The King then decided to go himself and as- 
certain the proportions the fire had attained. He drove in a motor- 
car with an aide-de-camp, two other cars following; but he could 
not go further than half a mile from the house, reaching the top 
of a steep hill which commanded a wide view over a part of the 
country. Right and left of the road the forest was ablaze and 
resembled a huge seething furnace which advanced by leaps and 
bounds, with fiendish and uncanny speed and with a deafening 
roar. There was no time to lose, as the King and his party were 
threatened to see their retreat cut off by the flames; already the 
fire had advanced on the left side of the road. As there was no 
possibility of turning the cars, they had to be abandoned; the 
danger was imminent. The King, who knew every inch of the 
ground from having gone over it countless times from childhood up, 
called to his aide-de-camp, to the soldiers and chauffeurs, who 
still hoped to save the cars, to abandon everything and follow him. 
He then leaped down a steep incline on the side of the road and 
soon found a small footpath, which through trees and over rocks 
led back to the house. In stepping over a boulder the King sprained 
his ankle and was partly carried, partly dragged by two soldiers 
half the way home. 

Such was the speed of the flames and so suffocating and blinding 
the thickness of the smoke that the party following the King got 
split in two. Later the bodies of the King’s A.D.C., Colonel Della- 
porta, and of three soldiers were discovered a long way off the 
pathway taken by the King. They could only be identified by their 
rings. The chauffeurs had no time to escape and their charred 
bodies were found two days later, close to the burnt skeletons of 
the three motor cars. 

The King had been saved by a miracle. His house was burnt 
to the ground and a larger one, belonging to my mother, was only 
spared owing to the fact that it was thickly surrounded on all 
sides by trees, such as ever-green oaks, plane-trees, poplars and 
acacias. The house with its encircling green wall even to-day 
resembles an oasis in the midst of a desert. 

Suffering severe pain from the injury to his foot, the King was 
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immediately driven to Kifissia, a summer resort close to Athens - 
where I had rented a villa for the summer, and where my wife 
offered the King and Queen hospitality. 

Shortly after this terrible calamity which caused, as I have 
said, the loss of eighteen lives and incalculable material damage 
as well, an enquiry was opened which brought to light the details 
I mentioned before, concerning the mysterious motor-car which 
had entered the grounds so early in the morning and was not 
heard of again. 

Discretion, alas, not being a characteristic of the Greek function- 
ary, rumours soon got abroad which made things uncomfortable 
for certain persons whose names, directly or indirectly, were coupled 
with this deplorable business ; owing, however, to foreign inter- 
vention, the matter was hushed up, the Greek authorities were 
obliged to stop further proceedings. I cannot, therefore, say more. 
But to this day it is common belief in Greece that the Secret Police 
Service and their faithful agents knew more about the great fire 
than anyone else. 


But to return to my journey. We left next morning for Munich. 
Here Admiral Paparigopoulo and I had an adventure which made 
us feel both foolish and uncomfortable. We had left our railway 
carriage and were walking through the station hall exchanging 
impressions in Greek about the busy throng of soldiers who were 
either leaving for the front or returning on leave. Many of them 
were surrounded by relations, some crying, others laughing; it 
was a picture seen at every station during those terrible years of 
war all the world over. Someone must have overheard us talking 
and denounced us to the authorities. We were stopped by a 
policeman and asked who we were ; no verbal explanation being of 
any use, I turned to my companion and asked him to show our 
passports. But unfortunately the Admiral had inadvertently 
locked them up in his despatch box, which together with our hand 
luggage had been entrusted to the care of a porter who had promised 
to meet us at the train for Berlin leaving two hours later. In the 
meanwhile we were escorted to the police station, situated in 
another part of the building, and there we had to wait a long hour 
until our porter was found and our identity proved. Our custodians, 
thereupon, became all smiles and offered us their apologies, to which 
were soon added those of the stationmaster, who had been duly 
notified of the arrest of two ‘notorious ”’ spies! But we had no 
right to complain, as the policeman had only done his duty and the 
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mishap was entirely due to our own carelessness. After that 
experience, our passports never left our pockets till the end of the 
journey. 

We arrived early next morning at Berlin, where we were met by 
Mr. N. Theotoky, the Greek Minister, who invited us to breakfast 
at the Legation. We stayed in Berlin about two hours and never 
moved from the Legation and saw no one except the Minister and 
his wife. I mention this particular fact because later on it was 
reported I had met several officials to whom I was the bearer of 
secret messages | 

Our further route was over Sassnitz, where we crossed in a ferry- 
boat to Trelleborg and took the train for Stockholm, where we 
arrived next morning. It was our first visit to the Swedish capital 
and the two days we spent there were occupied in sightseeing. 

After this pleasant break in our long journey, we pursued our 
way to Haparanda and Torneo—the two small towns on the 
Swedish and Russian frontier. The weather, fine since we left 
Greece, was particularly beautiful in those northern regions, 
where summer is so short and the days so long. When I was 
comfortably installed in the spacious Russian railway carriage, 
I sat up reading by the light of the “setting sun”; it was past 
eleven o'clock, but the sun had no intention of setting! And 
at two o'clock in the morning I still saw the huge ball of fire hovering 
over the horizon. 

We arrived at St. Petersburg on July 22nd at nine o'clock in the 
morning and went straight on to Tsarskoe-Selo, where I was to be, 
for a couple of days, the guest of my mother-in-law, as my mother, 
who was paying a visit to the Dowager Empress, at Kiew, had not 
yet returned. My mother came back, however, on the 24th and I 
shifted my quarters over to Pawlowsk, where she was staying. 

Both Tsarskoe-Selo and Pawlowsk, about two and a half miles 
distant, are summer residences situated in the neighbourhood of 
St. Petersburg and within about half an hour’s journey from the 
capital. 

The next morning the Greek Minister, Mr. Panas, came to see me. 
We had a long talk about the political situation. He informed me 
that the day before my arrival Mr. Sassonoff, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, had resigned, some said because of the Polish 
question, whilst others suggested he had simply displeased the 
Empress. Mr. Stiirmer had been called upon to replace Mr. Sassonoff. 
He was an aged courtier almost unknown in diplomatic circles and 
to whom foreign affairs appeared indeed foreign |! 

My first duty was to see the Emperor, who was then at General 
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Headquarters in the little town of Mohileff. I therefore wrote to 
His Majesty that I was the bearer of an urgent message from my 
brother and begged him to grant me permission to deliver it in 
person, as soon as possible. The Emperor replied by telegram that 
he expected me at Mohileff on July 27th. 

I left on the 26th and arrived at Headquarters on the appointed 
day ; but as my train was delayed five hours I was unable to see 
the Emperor till 7 p.m. 

I spent the long interval in the company of my late brother-in- 
law, Grand Duke George Mickailowitch (killed by the Bolcheviks 
in I919), who was temporarily attached to the Emperor’s staff. 
We talked for two hours and I asked him what were the Staff’s 
opinions and which points most needed explanation. My brother-in- 
law told me to entertain no illusions as to the sentiments prevailing 
amongst the Emperor’s military advisers with regard to Greek 
affairs, and that the members of the General Staff were chiefly 
interested in the Greco-Serbian Treaty and the surrender of Fort 
Rupel, of which they had had but a one-sided account. The 
reports of General Sarrail, duly communicated to Russia, were the 
only evidence by which the Staff judged the military situation in 
Greece. For their political information in general, they relied on 
the Press, which at that moment was conducting a violent campaign 
against Greece. 

I had my audience with the Emperor at 7 p.m. He received 
me with the same affection and kindness he had always shown me ; 
and during my long visit never once did he, by word or look, depart 
from his habitual cordiality. He listened to my long story with 
‘the closest attention, interrupting me here and there, when some 
particular question needed fuller explanation. I endeavoured to 
make him realize how misinformed he and his Allies had been con- 
cerning the attitude of Bulgaria despite my brother’s many and 
repeated warnings. I insisted upon the flagrant injustice of imposing 
upon Greece the sacrifice of her possessions in Thrace to satisfy 
Bulgaria’s covetousness ; which eventually led to the estrange- 
ment of Greece, who saw her sincere endeavours to throw in her 
lot with the Allies completely misunderstood. When I reached 
this point in my narrative the Emperor interrupted me and de- 
clared that he personally had always been averse to this policy 
which he considered unfair and inexpedient, but that he had not 
been able to uphold his opinion because of the insistence of Sir 
Edward Grey and M. Delcassé. I then touched upon the question of 
the Dardanelles expedition and the categorical refusal on the 
part of Russia to see the Greek Army participate in an eventual 
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undertaking against Constantinople. . . . What couldhesay?... 
Then I handed him a copy of the Treaty of Alliance with Serbia 
and the Military Convention which I begged him after perusal to 
show to General Alexieff, the Chief of his General Staff. The 
Emperor followed my explanations very closely and seemed sur- 
prised that the Treaty admitted of an interpretation different from 
what had been reported to him ; he appeared impressed. 

After analysing the obligations incumbent upon both signatories 
of the Treaty, I asked the Emperor if my arguments had con- 
vinced him, to which he replied: ‘‘ The question appears to me 
now in quite a different light, as I like to see things in black and 
white.” 

I explained to the best of my ability the long string of political 
intrigue, both external and internal, which had resulted in the 
present plight and of which the King had deputed his two brothers 
to give an account to the Governments of the Allied Powers. 

I gave the Emperor my brother’s word of honour that never 
had the Allied forces been exposed to any menace on the part of 
the Greek Army, and that they never would be ; this idea had been 
instilled into General Sarrail’s mind by his clandestine informants 
while, at the same time, it offered the General a good excuse for 
keeping his forces entrenched in and around Salonica. The Em- 
peror seemed to have already come to the same conclusion on this 
point and gave me his own opinion about General Sarrail’s attitude. 
I also delivered to the Emperor the King’s second message relating 
to his alleged secret understanding with Bulgaria, which was 
but another instance of a cowardly calumny invented by his 
detractors for the purpose of hopelessly injuring him in the eyes 
of the Allies. 

The Emperor assured me that he had never believed this report. 

I added that I had been sent by my brother with the express 
purpose of making these declarations in the name of the King, 
firstly because he feared that the distrust of the Allies had equally 
found credence with the Russian Government, and secondly in 
order to beseech the Emperor to mitigate, by his conciliatory 
intervention, the further measures of coercion meditated by France 
and England. 

Lastly I made an earnest appeal to the Emperor’s sense of 
justice and fair play, and beseeched him to give the King his 
support. I drew his attention to the danger emanating from 
foreign interference in Greek internal affairs, and especially to 
those caused by the blind confidence and protection conceded to 
one political faction alone and to the detriment of all others, 
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I suppose that the painful experiences of the last year and the 
perpetual soreness caused by the unmerited severity, by the tor- 
turing apprehension that worse entanglements were to follow, 
the nature of which one dared not even imagine, gave my words an 
exceptional warmth and sincere conviction which, I noticed, was 
not lost on the Emperor. 

And, finally, I complained bitterly of the heinous attitude of 
the Russian Press and its systematic campaign against Greece 
and the King, which poisoned Russian public opinion. The Greek 
Minister had repeatedly drawn the attention of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to these polemics, which were allowed to continue, 
notwithstanding the severity of the censorship. All he got in 
the way of an answer was: ‘‘ We can do nothing against it.”’ 

The Emperor became very irritated and asked me to speak 
about it to the Prime Minister; he even charged me to say, “‘ It 1s 
the Emperor’s wish that this slanderous campaign should be put a 
stop to as soon as possible.”’ | 

The Emperor followed my arguments with particular attention 
and when I spoke of the injustice done to the King, whose devotion 
to his country was discredited and even jeered at by his cruel 
detractors, the Emperor rose from his chair and, coming close to me, 
placed both his hands on my shoulders ; looking straight in my 
eyes he said: ‘I have entire confidence in Tino; I know how true 
and loyal he is, I trust him implicitly. I shall do all I can for 
him.”’ 


CHAPTER II 
WITH THE TSAR IN RUSSIA 


I HAD been warned that, probably, I would not be granted an 
audience, as public feeling was running high against us; but I 
disbelieved the rumour, for during the long years I had known the 
Emperor, he had always shown me the sincerest affection. Never 
for a moment did the possibility enter my head that the Emperor 
could credit slanderous reports concerning his relations and friends, 
without giving them the chance of defending themselves. 

I was entirely right, for the Emperor’s cordial reception and 
friendliness was not confined to our private conversation, but 
continued during the dinner that followed the interview. And 
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yet it was rumoured later that the Emperor had given me the cold 
shoulder |! 

I remained talking with the Emperor long past dinner-time 
and at a quarter to nine he rose and said: “‘ Now let’s go and have 
some dinner, all the generals will be hungry.” But he insisted 
first on showing me some of the rooms. He took me to his bedroom, 
which he shared with his son, both sleeping on small iron camp 
beds. The room was quite plain, almost bare, and the rest of the house 
presented the same simple appearance. The Emperor then led the 
way downstairs into a big room opening on to a terrace, where he 
greeted "*.. guests, who were the Attachés of the Allied nations ; 
I happened to be acquainted only with Admiral Phillimore, whom 
I had met years before in Greece. The four or five Russian generals 
of the Emperor’s suite were all old acquaintances of mine. After 
the formal introductions were gone through, we went to dinner. 
The weather being particularly warm, the table was laid on the 
terrace overlooking the small garden. 

The conversation at dinner, though but commonplace, was 
genial. 

The Emperor asked me all about my journey and was very amused 
at my episode at the Munich railway station. The little Cesarewitch, 
a boy of twelve, with exceptionally attractive features, dressed 
in a private soldier’s khaki, sat opposite his father. I had not seen 
him for several years, and found he had grown, though he was 
delicate in appearance. It was a rare treat for him to spend his 
holidays at the front, to accompany his father on inspection tours 
and to dig trenches in the garden with soldiers of the Emperor's 
bodyguard. When dinner was over and it was time for him to go 
to bed he came up to say good night to his father, and bending over 
to me whispered, as he was shy speaking English: ‘‘ Give my love 
to Olga and Elizabeth ’’ (my daughters and his second cousins) — 
they were all three more or less of the same age, and great chums 
as well. 

Conversation after dinner was kept up for another thirty minutes 
or so, after which the Emperor bade good night to his guests and 
beckoned me to go with him into the house. There he very affec- 
tionately wished me good-bye and said: ‘‘ Don’t worry; every- 
thing will come right; give my love to Tino and tell him that 
I shall always trust him.” Before parting he strongly advised me, 
besides visiting the Minister of Foreign Affairs, to go and see the 
Empress at Tsarskoe-Selo, and to repeat to her everything that I 
had told him. 

With these words we shook hands and he went up to his own 
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room waving his hand to me in a last greeting as the turn of the 
stairs hid him from my view. 

It was the last time I saw him and, strangely enough, the wistful 
and almost melancholy expression of his eyes haunted me for a 
long time; but in spite of the storm that was rapidly gathering 
over Russia, little did one dream at the time that in barely six 
months he would drain the cup of bitterness to the dregs. 

He may perhaps have been weak and undecided, but I never 
knew anyone who had a kinder and sweeter disposition, and whose 
manner was so full of charm. 

During our long talk I gathered that the Emperor had no illusions 
as to the enormous difficulties with which Russia had to contend, 
but he seemed quite confident of the ultimate issue, for the success 
of which he was decided to strain every nerve and use every effort. 
Never had the Allies a truer or more loyal friend. 

And yet, on the eve of the Revolution which broke Russia's 
backbone, but which the ignorant hailed as the dawn of a new era 
that would revive the dying power of Russia, the dastardly calumny 
was whispered that it was well the Emperor had abdicated as he 
was on the point of concluding a separate peace with Germany. 
The rumour even went beyond the Russian frontiers and was 
believed by many. 


Next morning my brother-in-law came to see me off and I gave 
him further information on different questions which he promised 
to communicate to the Chief of the General Staff. I also begged 
him to ask the Emperor to send a telegram to King Constantine, 
acknowledging the message which I had delivered in his name. 

I then left for Kiew, having received a message from my aunt, 
the Dowager Empress, inviting me to pay her a visit. I arrived 
there early on July 29th. The two days I spent there were a 
welcome rest. The visits I paid to the beautiful old churches, 
celebrated throughout Russia, took me again for a short while into 
the delightful realm of art, which is far more congenial than the 
doubtful attraction of politics | 

But I had to hurry, as I wished to give my brother a ciphered 
report of my interview with the Emperor, and to see the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs as soon as possible. I therefore left Kiew, much 
against my aunt’s will and my own inclination. 

As the train stopped for a short time at Mohileff, Grand Duke 
George came again to see me and told me that the Emperor had 
sent a very cordial telegram to King Constantine. 
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The moment I returned to Pawlowsk, I applied for an audience 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs. On the appointed day and 
hour, I was received by the Minister at Yelaguine, one of the many 
small islands close to St. Petersburg where he occupied a villa placed, 
by order of the Emperor, at the disposal of the Prime Minister, 
as a summer residence. | 

Mr. Stiirmer met me and conducted me into his private study, 
while through the chink of all the doors opening on to the hall I 
could see the eyes of numerous officials and aides-de-camp curiously 
peeping at us. 

The new Prime Minister, as I mentioned before, was a very old 
gentleman, totally ignorant of political affairs in general and of 
diplomatic ones in particular. His appointment to the post of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs was received with the greatest con- 
sternation by the Ambassadors of France and Great Britain. 

Mr. Sassonoff, whom Mr. Stiirmer had replaced, was a man of the 
world and well versed in European politics. During the early 
part of the war he was rightly considered by Russia’s Allies as a 
capable and even a willing collaborator of his French and English 
colleagues. In the questions which particularly concerned the 
Balkans he passed for an expert. He was credited with a profound 
knowledge of the intricate Macedonian question and the problems 
of inter-Balkan rivalry. I had had the opportunity of meeting him 
before, and naturally we had touched upon these last-mentioned 
subjects ; I must confess his much-vaunted knowledge of Balkan 
affairs did not strike me as being as thorough as rumour would 
have it. 

Indeed, few European statesmen before the war could seriously 
boast of being able to unravel the tangled problems of the Balkan 
peninsula ; few, if any, were the politicians who could claim to 
distinguish between the ethnological, historical or racial differences 
of one Balkan State from another, These distinctions were in- 
variably summed up according to the sympathies or antipathies 
inspired respectively by the States in question. 

But if the Macedonian question was considered a difficult problem 
before the Great War, what can be said to-day, when the Eastern 
European embroglio extends right to the German frontier ? 

Mr. Sassonoff was no exception to the rule; his judgment was 
tinged with partiality and his bias naturally inclined towards 
those of the Balkan nations which were affiliated to Russia by 
racial bonds. 

Mr. Stiirmer was practically a nonentity and it is difficult to 
explain in how far his nomination, probably due to Court intrigues, 
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could have been useful to Russia’s interests, and especially to the 
joint cause of the Entente. 

My already difficult task was therefore rendered more difficult, 
since it was necessary to enlighten the new Minister, as far as my 
country was concerned, on a topic of which I quickly saw he knew 
very little. I had also been told beforehand that in Russian diplo- 
matic circles no one attached much importance to events of the 
immediate past, that I had to let bygones be bygones and that 
unless I could give assurances of a new line of policy to be followed 
by the Greek Government, my mission was destined to failure. 
These, however, were not my instructions, and I had to abide by 
those I had received. 

In order to make myself fully understood I was obliged to give the 
Minister a concise account of the events which preceded and led 
up to the present trying situation of Greece. 

My story was a long one and I am afraid I must have made it 
even longer than necessary; lamentations, besides, are never 
pleasant. In the middle of my narrative I saw the old gentleman’s 
eyes close and his chin drop on to his chest. Not wishing, however, 
to let him see that I had noticed his excusable somnolence I raised 
my voice and emphasized a particular point by a sweeping gesture 
of my hand. This unexpected disturbance wakened my “ listener ” 
and I was able to go on with my story. 

I then explained the object of my coming to Russia, and when 
I repeated to him the two messages I had delivered to the Emperor 
in the name of the King and laid stress on the point that by sending 
his two brothers to Paris, London and St. Petersburg the King wished 
to give to his declarations greater importance, the Minister acknow- 
ledged that such assurances, so sincerely offered, would help con- 
siderably to clear away misunderstandings and restore confidence. 
To this I remarked that, unfortunately, it was not the first time 
that the King had made declarations of the same nature, notably 
to Lord Kitchener and M. Denys Cochin ; they had not, however, 
helped to allay the distrust of the Allied Governments, who were 
too readily disposed to lend an ear to malevolent reports whose 
only object was to sow discord between Greece and the Entente. 

I explained that whoever knew the real character of the Greek 
people and the traditions of their nation could not be mistaken as 
to the sentiments that divided them from the Bulgarians. Their 
rivalry dated as far back as the eighth century. Our recent exploits, 
I added, during the second Balkan war, were proof enough that 
the national feeling against the Bulgars was as strong as ever. 
The attitude of Russia and her Allies as regards Bulgaria during 
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the earlier period of the war and the sacrifices imposed upon Greece, 
had deeply and unnecessarily wounded the national pride of a 
people whose loyalty to the Allied Powers was above suspicion. 
It was, therefore, not only a base calumny but an absurdity to 
believe that a Greek King and Greek statesmen would seal their 
infamy by plotting with the nation’s enemy. 

At the close of the conversation I reiterated my bitter com- 
plaints concerning the attitude and tone of the Press; but I was 
forestalled by the Premier, who informed me that he had already 
sent a circular to the editors of the principal journals requesting 
them to stop their offensive campaign. 

When I ended my long speech and rose to take my leave, the 
Minister thanked me for having made things clear to him and again 
escorted me to the entrance of his villa. His manner had been 
charming throughout the interview, but I daresay he must have 
heaved a sigh of relief when he saw my motor drive away. Peace 
and rest, however, were not his lot, because as I was leaving I met 
Sir George Buchanan, the British Ambassador, waiting in the 
drawing-room to “ tackle’ the Premier. 

When I returned to Pawlowsk I sent a second telegram to Athens 
giving a full account of my interview with Mr. Stiirmer. 


The day after my visit to the Prime Minister, I went to pay 
my respects to the Empress, who was staying with her four daughters 
at the Alexander Palece, at Tsarskoe-Selo. 

I found the Empress and her lovely daughters sitting round a 
big tea-table. Empress Alexandra and the two eldest Grand 
Duchesses, Olga and Tatiana, were dressed in nurses’ uniforms, as 
they had just returned from the hospital, where they practically 
spent the whole day. 

When we had exhausted all subjects relating to the family and 
had drunk our tea, the girls discreetly left me alone with their 
mother, who began eagerly questioning me about everything con- 
cerning my country. She was very anxious to have more details 
as her knowledge on the subject was limited to the official diplomatic 
reports of the Russian Minister at Athens, who favoured exclusively 
the Venizelist point of view. For that reason, I traced a picture 
of the cruel fate of Greece of which the outer world had no idea. 

Our conversation lasted nearly two hours and [ had the im- 
pression that the Empress had formed very definite opinions on the 
various political questions and events of the day. During the 
absence of the Emperor at the front she was not only busily occupied 
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with charity and hospital work but took also a very keen interest 
in political affairs, of which by the express desire of the Emperor 
she was regularly kept informed by the Cabinet Ministers. 


From both my conversations with the Emperor and the Prime 
Minister, I concluded that Russia, since her failure to secure the 
allegiance of Bulgaria, had avoided taking any direct initiative 
in the Entente’s policy as regards the Balkan question. She 
contented herself with England’s and France’s recognition of her 
views on Constantinople and the Straits, and as she saw that M. 
Briand’s and Sir Edward Grey’s Macedonian policy was advantageous 
to her own interests, she willingly offered her Allies her moral 
support. 

There could be no illusion: Russia was in no way inclined to 
disapprove of any of the methods her Allies adopted towards 
Greece, as long as these methods were considered necessary for 
furthering their common cause. Russia, I knew quite well, could not 
tell her Allies she regarded the means of coercion applied against 
Greece, unjust and illegal; for France would be justified in de- 
claring that she (France) had to safeguard their joint interests 
in the Balkans since Russia, having her hands full, was unable 
to do so herself. England, on the other hand, after the failure 
of the Dardanelles expedition, had silently given the laurels to 
her French Ally, whose decisions, despite occasional hesitations, 
she invariably ended by accepting. 


CHAPTER III 
FURTHER INTERVIEWS 


HAvinG fulfilled the chief part of my mission with the Emperor and 
the Imperial Government, I considered it of great importance to meet 
the French Ambassador. Although my brother, Andrew, had been 
sent to Paris and London on a mission similar to my own, I thought 
it, nevertheless, expedient to see the Ambassadors of France and 
England and by informing them of the exact object of my visit to 
stop all false rumours concerning it. 

I saw M. Paléologue on August 8th. The Ambassador’s par- 
ticularly kind and courteous reception made it all the easier for me 
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to speak with great frankness on many delicate subjects which a 
less amiable or broad-minded man might easily have resented or 
misunderstood. 

I assured him, first of all, that it was doing Greece a great injustice 
to believe that she entertained feelings of animosity towards France ; 
for this nation the Greeks, at all times, had great affection in spite 
of the fact that at that particular moment, thanks to the coercive 
measures, a certain feeling of bitterness was felt. Indeed, since 
the War of Independence in 1821, Greeks had felt themselves 
particularly indebted to France for signal services rendered in the 
past. It was, therefore, difficult for the people to realize that their 
sufferings and humiliations were in part due to a nation on whose 
traditional generosity they believed they could entirely rely. 

This preamble led me to touch upon the subject of certain 
official representatives at Athens, who by their want of tact and 
discrimination were succeeding in alienating the long-standing 
sympathy for the Allied Powers which existed throughout the 
country. 

I tried to prove that it was harmful and erroneous to believe 
that the leader of the Liberals alone enjoyed the confidence of 
the Greek people ; if this had been the case, Mr. Venizelos would 
have insisted on the observance of one of the principal clauses 
of the ultimatum of June 21, which demanded the immediate 
dissolution of the Chamber and fresh elections. Foreseeing, how- 
ever, his certain defeat, he had used his influence with the represen- 
tatives in order to postpone the fulfilment of this last condition, 
for as long as the vote of the people remained undeclared, they 
were at liberty to interpret the popular sentiment as being at one 
with their own views. 

I further expressed to M. Paléologue my deep regret that General 
Sarrail’s tactless attitude and arrogant character had been and con- 
tinued to be the cause of continual friction in Macedonia between 
the Allied Command and the local military and civil authorities, and 
insisted upon the totally unfounded fear entertained as regards the 
security of the Allied forces. 

Our voluntary offer for participation had been refused ; Greece’s 
interests were sacrificed in favour of Bulgaria ; when dire necessity 
eventually forced the Greek Government to follow a policy of 
neutrality, assurance upon assurance and guarantee upon guarantee 
were exacted from Greece as regards the benevolence of her neutral- 
ity ; she gave them all unhesitatingly and willingly ; and then was 
asked to demobilize, as her army was looked upon as a menace 
to the Allied forces. Greece demobilized ; the resignation of the 
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Skouloudis Cabinet was demanded and Greece acquiesced; every 
condition had been accepted ; what more could she do ? 

M. Paléologue listened attentively and admitted that many 
of the misunderstandings and unnecessary friction were due to 
a lack of diplomatic ability shown by the French representative 
at Athens and the Commander-in-Chief; but he flatly refuted 
my allegation that the French Government’s policy was anti- 
dynastic. As to the differences of opinion existing between the 
French and Greek Governments, M. Paléologue assured me that 
he, personally, did not believe they were of a nature that did not 
allow of an easy and friendly settlement. 

I explained the reasons of my coming to Russia and repeated 
the messages delivered to the Emperor in the King’s name, which 
I begged the Ambassador to notify tohis Government. M. Paléologue 
expressed his satisfaction and promised to send an account of my 
conversation to his Government. 

Next day I paid a visit to Sir George Buchanan, whom I had 
known from the time he had been Minister at Darmstadt. 

Sir George expressed his satisfaction at the declarations which 
formed the object of my mission, and hoped they would help to 
clear misunderstandings. I thought it necessary to lay particular 
stress on the Constitutional question and to present arguments 
proving that the King had strictly remained within the limits 
of the privileges granted to the Crown by the Greek Constitution. 

I concluded from Sir George’s questions and answers that he 
shared the opinions credited in England; this was but another 
instance to prove the dexterity of the Venizelist propaganda in 
imputing to King Constantine inclination towards absolutism. 
In England, the birthplace of constitutionalism, such an accusation 
tended to create a feeling of great irritation and mistrust against 
the King. 

Sir George seemed to me rather inclined to take a cheerful view 
of my misgivings and anxieties regarding the menace which I 
foresaw looming in the future of my country in consequence of 
the alacrity with which the personal opinions of Mr. Venizelos 
were taken for granted. When I hinted that the Liberal party, 
which alone possessed the Allies’ confidence, was carefully paving 
the way for future subversive designs which were bound to have 
fatal consequences for the unity and welfare of my country, Sir 
George could not bring himself to share my gloomy outlook. 

I then discussed the question of the coming general election 
and expressed my apprehensions as to the way the polling would 
be carried out in those localities—chiefly in Macedonia and the 
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islands—which were occupied by Allied forces and where Venizelist 
agents were, since some time, busily at work. 

Sir George was convinced that no interference of any kind 
would take place in order to influence the free vote of the electorate. 
I could not refrain from remarking that in the occupied regions 
where General Sarrail and his underlings had so manifestly shown 
in which direction lay their political sympathies, there remained 
little doubt as to the way the voters would be “influenced.” I 
told Sir George that I feared his optimism was entirely unjustified. 

As to the elections in continental Greece, I thought I could 
give the Ambassador the positive assurance that they would be 
carried out in a spirit of absolute impartiality, adding that which- 
ever party obtained the majority it would continue a policy of 
sincere friendship to the Entente in accordance with the traditional 
convictions of the whole Greek nation. 


CHAPTER IV 
HOW RUSSIA STRUCK ME 


On consulting my diary, written during my stay in Russia, I find 
a summary of conversations I had with many different people 
chiefly on the internal situation of the Empire. 

Contrary to what used to be the custom in former days, when 
to criticize the actions of the Emperor and the Government was 
considered an action of disloyalty and capable of causing the most 
serious trouble, six months before the Revolution almost every 
one seemed to consider it his or her privilege to disapprove or 
condemn the decisions and behaviour of even the highest in authority. 
It was a sign of the times, and proved that the structure of the 
Russian Empire was beginning to totter. 

Dissatisfaction appeared, with few exceptions, to be the pre- 
vailing sentiment in all circles and all classes, and many painted 
the internal situation of Russia in the blackest colours, The war 
had not brought, up to that moment, the great successes which 
had been prophesied as a certainty at the outbreak of hostilities. 
The Emperor’s beautiful words, spoken at a solemn and impressive 
ceremony a day or two after the declaration of war, had called 
forth deep emotion and patriotic ardour. But since that day 
Russia had suffered much, and had made enormous sacrifices. 
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Her losses had surpassed even the most pessimistic predictions ; 
the outlook upon the military situation inspired grave anxieties ; 
and, despite the recent success on the Austrian front, the whole 
of Poland and part of the Western provinces continued to be 
occupied by German forces. 

The expenses were incalculable, and the administration appeared 
in more ways than one totally deficient. Organization left so 
much to be desired that though in certain provinces provisions were 
more than abundant, in others the people lacked even the most 
indispensable means of subsistence. At St. Petersburg itself meat, 
flour and sugar were only obtainable at very high prices which 
rendered these necessities almost unattainable for the poorer 
classes ; and yet a great number of sugar factories possessed stock 
enough to supply the whole of the vast Empire. 

The railway system was obsolete and inadequate, not only for 
meeting the great and constant demands of military wants, but 
also for supplying the provinces with the various and most urgent 
necessities. 

Most disparaging comparisons were drawn between the German 
military authorities, who, thanks to their exemplary organization, 
were able within the shortest limit of time to transport considerable 
masses of troops from one point of the war-front to the other, 
and the Russian system, which demanded days and weeks to move 
even the smallest military detachment. 

Many complaints were also made about the incompetency of 
certain military commanders and not a day passed without the 
public hearing that such and such a superior officer’s services had 
been dispensed with. 

It was said that the Russian soldier, who represents perhaps 
the finest fighting material in the world, was not properly com- 
manded ; and that he was often pitilessly sacrificed without being 
able to render services in proportion to the great effort exacted 
by the terrible demands of the war. 

Last but not least, Russian bureaucracy, with its blind fidelity 
to red tape, which at all times had been a severe handicap to 
proper administration, while excluding progress and crushing 
all private initiative, had increased in relation to the many re- 
quirements of war-time and became the originator of many evils: 
disorganisation, slackness, procrastination and irremediable cor- 
ruption. 

As long as the attention of the public was riveted on the pressing 
needs of the war and the menace to the country, it was hoped 
that disorder and any open manifestation of discontent would be 
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held in check. Everyone seemed to fear that the peace terms, 
when the moment came for discussing them, would fall short of the 
nation’s expectations. When the people would begin to realize 
that the results of the war were quite out of proportion to the 
immense sacrifices imposed on the nation, and became convinced 
that the cause was due to incompetency, want of organization 
and general slackness, the revulsion in public opinion would be 
ternble. 

From all sides one heard disapproval! Everyone seemed op- 
pressed, yet those in authority appeared oblivious of any danger. 
They seemed to ignore the volcano on which they stood, lived in a 
fool’s paradise and attended only to the needs of the day. 

In contradiction to this pessimism others lived in a state of 
exaggerated optimism quite unjustified by circumstances. I heard 
soldiers talking with absolute certainty of the complete exhaustion 
of the Germans and of the impossibility of their continuing the 
war. A general declared to me that peace would be signed in the 
autumn, as the Germans were completely exhausted and short 
of money, of provisions and of combatants; that the people were 
dying in the streets and that sedition had broken out everywhere. 
He assured me that the German army facing the Russians was 
composed of ragged old men, and that the soldiers surrendered 
everywhere without resistance. 


After more than three weeks’ stay in Russia and having received 
no further instructions from Athens, I made arrangements for 
leaving. I decided to leave St. Petersburg on August 13, when, on 
the very eve of my departure, I received an urgent telegram from 
Athens which obliged me to alter my plans. 

The telegram was a confidential one from the King. 


‘“ Please communicate to the Emperor and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs as follows : 


‘‘ The Note of the Powers! had been carried out in every respect 
according to my promise, and Mr. Zaimis has guaranteed its ob- 
servance. In spite of this, the Entente representatives continue 
to interfere in all Governmental matters, in those of the army 
and the police, not even excluding my personal entourage. This 
is done with the sole purpose of influencing the elections, notwith- 
standing the fact that the representatives themselves demanded 
that the elections should be free from any outside influence. 


1 The King refers to the ultimatum of June 21. 
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In the occupied provinces! the freedom of the Press has been 
entirely suppressed, as also the liberty of assembling and the 
right of moving freely from one place to another. No journal not 
friendly to the Liberal party is allowed outside continental Greece, 
not even in the islands. Men of note not siding with the Venizelists 
are being expelled under the pretence that they are enemies to the 
Entente. Insignificant commercial quarrels are common occurrences. 
Petrol is only supplied to ‘ friends’ and even the public motor- 
car drivers are not allowed any unless they give the assurance that 
they are Venizelists. Political adversaries? are granted permission 
to export goods only after bribing the Venizelist agents. The foreign 
secret police service meddles in all business, and even spies on the 
Cabinet Ministers. The foreign representatives have asked us to 
dismiss, until the day of the elections, three generals, including one 
Commander of an Army Corps. This is purely and simply a demand 
of the Venizelist party. I have given way in order to prove my 
goodwill towards the Powers, but I feel deeply hurt. Slanders 
continue to be invented against us without a vestige of truth, 
for instance : that we returned Bulgarian deserters to their authorities 
who had them shot : that our officers, on retiring from their positions, 
gave notice to the Bulgarians so that the latter should hasten to 
occupy them. Cavalla and Eastern Macedonia are dying of hunger. 
If the Powers wish it, I can show them samples of the bread supplied 
to the troops. The Ministers have become electoral agents of Mr. 
Venizelos. I earnestly plead that instructions be sent to the 
representatives begging them to discontinue, since we promised 
to hold free elections. This practice on their part issimply canvassing 
in favour of Mr. Venizelos. In case the elections should go against 
Mr. Venizelos and the Powers should object to the formation 
of a Cabinet under Messrs. Skouloudis, Gounaris or another, I 
urgently beg to be told so beforehand, and not through the medium 
of their representatives, who are only occupied in dragging my 
personal and national amour-propre through the mire.’ 


Although the above telegram was addressed personally to me 
with the injunction that I should communicate the spirit if not 
the letter to those whom it concerned, I thought it best to forward 
a textual copy of its contents to the Emperor. 

The Emperor answered me as follows : 


‘“‘ Thanks for both letters—understand perfectly their spirit— 
Prime Minister here—shall speak to him.”’ 


4 Occupied by the Allies. 2 Of Mr. Venizelos. * Telegram dated 
29/17 July /Aug., 1916, from King Constantine to Prince Nicholas. 
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The Prime Minister not having yet returned to St. Petersburg I 
thought it advisable to have a second interview with M. Paléologue 
and Sir George Buchanan, whom I acquainted with the contents of 
the King’s telegram. Both Ambassadors were inclined to believe 
that the interference of their colleagues at Athens was not in con- 
formity with instructions received from their respective Govern- 
ments and was probably due to an excess of zeal on their part. 

Meanwhile the Prime Minister having returned from his trip to 
General Headquarters I had my second talk with him on August 16, 
and explained to him the situation in Greece, as set forth in the 
King’s telegram of which Mr. Stiirmer had already been advised 
by the Emperor. He questioned me with great insistence on the 
attitude of the representatives at Athens and desired to know if 
I could give him any further instances of their taking an active 
part in internal party strife. 

I endeavoured to explain to him that if a growing feeling of 
mistrust was being fostered abroad against Greece and her King, 
this was entirely to be imputed to the wilful ignorance prevalent 
among the foreign representatives as regards the sentiments and 
mentality of the Greek people. Instead of sincerely attempting 
to test the foundations of the King’s and the Greek Government's 
attitude and to acknowledge that the latter’s motives, whether 
right or wrong, were honestly inspired by the welfare of the country, 
the representatives allowed themselves to be entirely governed 
by prejudice and lack of discernment. 

Their attitude, stimulated by the desire to gain credit in the 
estimation of their Governments, could not escape the vigilant 
attention of the Liberal party headed by Mr. Venizelos, who bore a 
personal grudge against the King and the Government in office. 
The personal resentment against the King and his councillors, as 
manifested by Mr. Venizelos, strengthened the Allied representatives 
in the belief that by serving Mr. Venizelos’ cause and giving aid 
to his party they were directly promoting the interests of the 
Entente. 

Many weeks before the ultimatum of June 21st, the Venizelist 
Press published fiery articles inciting the Powers to call into play 
drastic action against the Government which was betraying the 
country as well as the cause of the Entente. Prominent among 
these journals was the Kerix, held to be the mouthpiece of the 
leader of the Liberals, which exhorted the Powers to take measures 
almost identical to those demands which were eventually formulated 
by the Note of the Allies. 

Mr. Venizelos had succeeded in convincing all Ententist circles, 
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both diplomatic and others, that the Greek people were all on 
his side. Not only was he successful in this, but through gaining 
their blind confidence he contrived to make of the representatives 
his closest adherents, thus winning among foreign circles greater 
numbers of staunch partisans than he was able to boast of in his 
own country. Henceforward the relations between the diplomats 
and the leader of the Liberals were turned into a mutual benefit 
society to which only the “ favourites ’’ had access. 

As to the imputation contained in the King’s telegram that 
the Ministers’ actions were prompted by the desire to influence 
the coming elections, there could be no grosser violation of inter- 
national etiquette than for foreign Ministers in one country to 
meddle with the domestic politics of another before an election 
campaign. 

The assumption, as has often been asserted in their defence, 
that the Ministers were obliged to resort to these methods with 
the view of counter-balancing the effects of partiality imputed 
to the Greek Government, can hardly be considered as a serious 
argument, since, as I have stated before, a great number of trust- 
worthy witnesses have acknowledged the fact that the great majority 
of the Greek people were opposed to Mr. Venizelos. 

If the representatives were really anxious to keep the balance 
and wished to guard the people, whose freedom of conscience they 
took so much to heart, against the imaginary evil practices of 
the Government in office, they could hardly be justified in em- 
ploying the self-same methods which they condemned as illegal 
and immoral in others. 

The Prime Minister declared to me that the Russian Government 
disapproved of such procedure, which was quite contrary to 
diplomatic customs, and promised me that instructions would be 
given to their representative at Athens; he also assured me that 
he would make this question the subject of his next interview with 
the French and British Ambassadors. | 

After duly reporting the above conversations, I telegraphed to 
Athens that unless I received orders to prolong my stay in Russia, 
I intended leaving on August 20. 

Having received no order I left St. Petersburg early on the morning 
of that date, but when I arrived at Viborg, in Finland, I was 
handed an urgent telegram from the Greek Legation at St. Petersburg 
informing me that a very pressing message had arrived from Athens 
directing me to postpone my departure and to await new instructions. 

I, therefore, returned immediately to Pawlowsk. 
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My departure and sudden return to the capital gave rise, as was to 
be expected, to a great deal of comment, and was generally attri- 
buted to events connected with Rumania’s expected declaration 
of war. 

The King’s telegram reached me on August 23. The following 
is a literal translation : 


“ T inform you confidentially that, in the course of a conversation 
between the Prime Minister and the Entente’s representatives, the 
latter told him that obeying orders, presumably received from their 
Governments, they intended at the moment when the decree 
of the dissolution of the Chamber is promulgated, to issue a message 
to the Greek people with the object of declaring that they were 
free to elect whomsoever they liked but that, in case the result 
of the elections should be unfavourable to the Entente, the people 
would have to bear the consequence. I beg you to ascertain from 
the proper source whether such instructions have really been 
given. In case the answer should be in the affirmative try to 
persuade them that it would be necessary to limit the message 
to its first point, which would really be very useful in order to 
dispel the impression which, in consequence of the proceedings 
of the representatives, has formed itself in the mind of the people 
that the Entente wishes to interfere in the electoral campaign. 
Should this be impossible, do your best to convince them that it 
would be better not to issue the message at all. I authorize you 
to declare in my name that the Entente Powers need not fear an 
act of hostility, under any circumstance, on the part of Greece and 
that whatever the results of the elections may be, I shall neither 
form, nor tolerate, a Government hostile to the Entente. It is 
necessary to distinguish between ‘ Venizelism’ and ‘ Ententism.’ 
The second part of the projected message, with the threat it con- 
tains, would be equal to a disguised intervention detrimental 
to those who may desire the continuance of neutrality ; it would 
also be in direct contradiction to the Note,! and would throw 
doubt on the assurances given by my Government; it would be 
inconsistent with the first part of the message which aims at the 
freedom of the elections. It would offend the sentiment of the 


1 Of June 21. 
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people and might be taken advantage of by either side in a sense 
contrary to the interests of the Entente. To place the elections 
on such a footing would be equal to creating the impression that 
the vote of the Greek people, or even of a fraction of the people, 
indicated a tendency of hostility towards the Entente, which 
assumption in no way corresponds to the truth.’”! 


On receipt of this message I immediately applied for another 
interview with Mr. Stiirmer, who invited me to come next day. 

It was necessary for me to again draw the Premier’s attention 
to the intolerable state of affairs created in Greece by foreign 
interference in home politics. I again laid stress on the conse- 
quences resulting from the fact that the representatives, instead 
of contributing to the abatement of political feud, were, on the 
contrary, doing their best to add fuel to the flame by openly siding 
with one political faction against all others, which partiality, by 
stirring up party rancour and passion, would undermine the unity 
of the Greek nation and inevitably lead the country to its downfall 
and ruin. 

I reminded the Prime Minister of the sincere satisfaction he had 
expressed when, during my first visit, I had repeated to him the 
verbal message of the King to the Emperor and how I had been 
assured, on the highest authority, that that message would conduce 
more than anything else to the clearing of any misunderstandings 
and to the restoration of perfect confidence. 

And yet, though a month had gone by since these assurances 
were given and though no political event of any importance had 
occurred in the meanwhile to justify a weakening of the Imperial 
Government’s good intentions, I was obliged to draw the inference 
that not only had the clouds not lifted, but the constraint had 
increased in every way. It was, therefore, impossible not to come 
to the conclusion that the powerful but fatal influence which was 
at work in Greece and which had so completely subjugated the 
representatives at Athens, had also been successful in winning 
the consideration of the Imperial Government and giving the lie 
to the King’s promises. By tolerating the continuance of a policy 
of distrust, the Imperial Government proved that there was more 
trust in the promises of crafty politicians than in the King’s word 
of honour. 

The Premier strongly protested against this assertion, but I 
could not help thinking that facts speak louder than words. 


z 1 Telegram from King Constantine to Prince Nicholas of Greece. Athens 9/22 
ug., 1916. 
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In order to prove my point I gave Mr. Stiirmer an account of 
the last diplomatic move of the Ministers at Athens, as represented 
in the King’s telegram, and asked him if the Russian representative 
had acted of his own accord or followed the instructions of his 
Government. The Prime Minister assured me most solemnly that 
he had never instructed the Russian Minister to make any declara- 
tions whatsoever to the Greek people. I then asked the Premier 
whether it were possible that instructions had been sent to the 
Legation at Athens without his knowledge; Mr. Stiirmer declared 
this to be impossible and, so as to set his mind at rest, he sent for 
Mr. Nératoff, the Minister’s under-secretary, and asked him if he 
had sent any instructions to the Russian representative at Athens 
regarding a message to be issued at the coming elections. Mr. 
Nératoff refuted the accusation and expressed the opinion that there 
was probably a misunderstanding, as it was only at the time when 
the Note of June 21st was delivered that the Entente representatives 
had been instructed by their Governments to bring to Mr. Zaimis’ 
notice the necessity of carrying out the elections to ensure absolute 
impartiality. 

The exactions of the Powers included in the ultimatum of June 
21 had been duly acknowledged by Mr. Zaimis, and the Greek 
Government had given solemn assurances that the elections would 
be carried out upon equal terms. But when, after the demobilization 
of the army, the representatives began to realize that the popu- 
larity of Mr. Venizelos was rapidly decreasing, they had recourse 
to methods such as those referred to by the King in his two 
telegrams. 

The unwillingness, however, and scruples of Mr. Zaimis, whose 
integrity forbade him to comply with demands which were in such 
notorious contradiction with the advice set down in the Note of the 
Powers, induced the representatives, as a last resort, to try and 
terrorize the Greek people into submission by letting them under- 
stand that an electoral defeat of Mr. Venizelos, who was their 
candidate, would be looked upon as an act of defiance to the Entente 
itself. 

Mr. Stiirmer professed to be much annoyed with the occurrence 
and informed me that he would immediately give instructions to 
Mr. Démidoff not to associate himself with an action such as the 
one predicted by the representatives in their conversation with 
Mr. Zaimis. 

I am unable to say whether such directions were ever sent to 
Athens, but the fact remains that the representatives’ intention of 
issuing a message was never carried into action. 
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Instead the foreign Ministers, conforming with the wishes of 
Mr. Venizelos, who feared a serious electoral defeat, proposed to 
their Governments that the elections should be postponed. 

Before taking leave of the Prime Minister I gave him a memor- 
andum of my conversation with him. 

My next step was to pay another visit to M. Paléologue, to whom 
after explaining the reasons of my hasty return to St. Petersburg and 
my interview with the Prime Minister, I handed a copy of the 
memorandum I had delivered to Mr. Stiirmer. The Ambassador 
again told me how much he, personally, disapproved of the attitude 
of his colleague at Athens which he tried to explain, if not to justify, 
by reason of the great nervous war-tension existing everywhere. 
He again insisted upon the fact that the French representative's 
interference in Greek internal affairs was certainly contrary to 
the wishes of the French Government, and in order to prove what he 
said he showed me a copy of a telegram (which had been com- 
municated to him a few days before) containing instructions from 
M. Briand to M. Guillemin which laid particular stress upon the 
advisability of avoiding measures which might give offence to 
political personages belonging to parties opposed to Mr. Venizelos, 
‘“‘ and among whom, without doubt, France numbered many friends.” 

M. Briand’s instructions were so much in keeping with the spirit 
of correct diplomatic etiquette that I had to express my surprise 
that the French Government did not realize how much their 
representative at Athens was working in contradiction to them. 


I was preparing to leave St. Petersburg for the third time when on 
August 26 I received another urgent telegram from the King. 
The message was again strictly confidential. 


“The representatives of the Entente Powers have just put 
‘before the Prime Minister the following incredible story : i.e. that 
‘the Germans intend occupying Athens and arresting Sir F. Elliot, 
“M. Guillemin and Mr. Venizelos, but not Mr. Démidoff. In order 
“to carry out this plan they are going to send a detachment of 
‘Germans and Austro-Hungarians through Bulgaria. Already one 
‘German officer and two Austrians are said to have motored there 
‘‘toreconnoitre. A German naval officer is supposed to have arrived 
‘here to lay mines to prevent the Allied fleet from approaching, 
‘and also to fortify the Piraeus with heavy artillery. At Catarini! 
‘we are supposed to be collecting transport vans to convey a German 


2 A small town at the entrance of the Gulf of Salonica. 
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‘division by train to Athens—Uhlans are said to have been seen 
‘‘outside Larissa.1 The German ships lying at anchor at Eleusis 
‘“‘since the beginning of the war? are said to contain thousands of 
‘‘ rifles, while three German naval officers are hiding in one of them. 
“ Mr. Démidoff, who intended going to Salonica, has put off his de- 
‘‘parture, having been warned that he would run great risk. All 
‘‘the above facts, unknown to myself and Mr. Zaimis, are imputed 
‘to General Dousmanis? who, blinded by his hatred of Mr. Venizelos, 
‘cares nothing for his country’s danger. The Entente Ministers 
‘(are panic-stricken. I have asked the naval Minister to send an 
“officer to the French Legation to invite the Naval Attaché to 
‘‘accompany him this very day to inspect the ships at Eleusis. As 
‘to the transport vans at Catarini and the Uhlans at Larissa the 
‘‘ Minister of Transport will take similar steps to prove the futility 
‘‘of their fears. Would it not be time to think of replacing these 
‘‘gentlemen who, not to mention their notorious interference in 
‘internal politics in spite of the assurances which have been given 
“me through you, are now indulging in dreams and inventing stories 
“to the detriment of distinguished officers, who, for some reason 
‘‘or other, seem to displease them ? These gentlemen are so timid 
“and impressionable that they now believe any impossible tale 
“ reported to them by their subordinates and the pernicious organs 
“‘in their service. Please insist very emphatically on the above 
“instances and ask whether it is really possible to continue to work 
‘in harmony with unbalanced men who fly in the face of facts and 
‘“‘ who are a real menace, as they are capable, any day, of making 
“ capital out of these impossible stories. Act upon the contents of 
“this telegram but do not communicate it textually. Just now a 
‘“‘ message from Catarini reports that there are only two open trans- 
“port vans, quite insufficient to convey a division! I am also 
“informed, at this moment, of the return of the French Naval 
‘“‘ Attaché who, after a minute inspection carried out personally on 
‘the ships at Eleusis, was unable to discover a single rifle: which 
‘‘ absolutely proves their information false.’’ 


Simultaneously with the above, another telegram reached the 
Greek Legation, signed by the Prime Minister, Mr. Zaimis. After 
almost textually repeating the King’s words it ran as follows : 


3 The capital town of Thessaly, about roo kilometres to the rear of the Allied 
armies and 300 kilometres north of Athens. 

3 Sequestrated by the Greek Government in various ports of Greece at the 
outbreak of hostilities. 

® Chief of the General Staff. 

“ Telegram from King Constantine to Prince Nicholas of Greece, Athens, 12/25 
August, 1916. 
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“, . . The whole of this information leads the Entente Ministers 
“to fear that their enemies are preparing a raid on Athens, with 
“‘the immediate object of arresting Mr. Venizelos, M. Guillemin and 
‘Sir F. Elliot and, in short, to make the ‘ moral’ conquest of Greece. 
“In the face of such a situation, the Ministers asked me what 
““ measures the Royal Government intended to take for the safety of 
“ the capital. I replied that, at first sight, this information appeared 
“to me quite improbable, but that I would hasten to give orders 
“ that the necessary enquiries should be made so as to reassure them. 
“ As regards the measures to be taken, I would come to an agree- 
“ment with the German Government by which Germany should 
“pind herself not to advance her armies beyond a certain point, 
“provided that the forces of the Entente should not extend their 
“occupation further than the zone agreed upon. My informants 
“found this formula satisfactory and promised to refer the matter 
“to their Governments. But in order to give more force to this 
“ preventative démarche, Sir F. Elliot thought it good to add that if 
““ Greece did not give the necessary guarantee, he would ask for ships 
““and would then demand the discharge of the Chief of the General 
“ Staff and the dissolution of that corps whose maintenance he did 
“not consider necessary in time of peace. 

“* True to my promise I hastened to verify the information reported 
“to me and I have given the result to the Ministers. As regards the 
““ question of the 10,000 rifles, a Greek naval officer has received 
“orders to make an investigation in the presence of M. Guillemin. 
“‘ This decision did not altogether please M. Guillemin, who remarked 
“to me how difficult it was to estimate in a few hours the contents 
“* of several ships ; I replied that there was no time limit and that his 
“ representative was free to stay on board as long as he liked. The 
“ investigations which were carried out on three of the sequestrated 
“ ships have given a totally negative result, and the French delegate 
“ did not trouble about the four other vessels at anchor at Eleusis. 
‘“‘ The rumour relating to the Uhlans rests on no foundation whatso- 
“ever; indeed we may suppose that it is the invention of some 
“jester.” Etc.} 


These two telegrams present a better picture of the mentality 
of the diplomatic corps in Athens than any words of mine could 
possibly convey. They give a curious illustration of the manner 
in which the Ministers who had connived at the establishment of 
the Secret Intelligence Service became themselves the dupes of 
the staff of ‘‘ trustworthy informants,’”’ who spared no efforts in 


1 Telegram from Mr. Zaimis to the Greek Legation at St. Petersburg, 12/25 Aug. 
1916. 
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keeping the Legations in a permanent state of excitement in order 
to justify their existence. At the same time, others took full ad- 
vantage of this ‘‘ ostensible effervescence ’’ in order to advance 
their own interests. 

It cannot be wondered at if diplomatic reports drafted under 
the influence of these delusions succeeded eventually in raising 
the apprehensions of the Allied Governments by communicating 
to them the disturbing emotions of which their authors were the 
first victims. 

It was once more my painful duty to inform the Emperor and 
his Government, as well as the Ambassadors, about the unpre- 
cedented situation in Greece. 

To the Emperor I thought it best to communicate the full text 
of the King’s telegram, adding a few explanations. 

The Emperor’s answer was characteristic ; these were his words : 
“‘ Received letter. Am disgusted with these diplomatists. Shall 
help. Cheer up.” 

Not wishing to worry the Prime Minister with the repetition of 
complaints which had formed the subject of my last conversation, 
I thought it best to send him by letter the essential points of the 
King’s telegram. 

I addressed similar letters to the British and French Ambassadors, 
though, I must confess, I entertained few hopes of anything being 
accomplished. 

From Mr. Stiirmer I received a formal reply acknowledging the 
receipt of my letter, stating that any decision taken by the Imperial 
Government as regards Greece would be communicated to me. 
From the two Ambassadors, as was to be expected, I received 
informal replies to the effect that they did not consider it their 
place to suggest to their Governments a change in the diplomatic 
representation at Athens. 

Sir George Buchanan wrote, among other things, he was person- 
ally convinced that it was impossible that such an old and trusted 
friend of Greece and the Royal Family as Sir Francis Elliot ‘‘ should 


1 After my return to Athens and in the course of a talk I had with the King 
about the particular events which form the subject of the two telegrams related 
above, my brother told me that he had had a conversation with M. Guillemin after the 
latter had received proof of the absolute inaccuracy of his information. M. Guillemin 
expressed his regret that he had so easily believed rumours which rested on no 
serious foundation and excused himself by admitting that his credulity had been 
due to nervousness caused by quite unusual circumstances. To this the King 
replied that since M. Guillemin acknowledged this fact, he hoped that the Minister 
would not fail to inform his Government of his involuntary error and that he would 
help to refute the ungrounded information which had already found its way into the 
foreign Press. Unfortunately M. Guillemin did not think it expedient to do so, and the 
story of the ‘‘ Uhlans,’’ with its sequel, has never been contradicted. 
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countenance sinister and subversive tendencies, or give any faith 
to slanderous rumours.” 

It was my intention, after having acquitted myself of the in- 
structions received from Athens, to prepare, for the fourth time, 
for my return journey, when a message from home informed me 
that the Prime Minister desired very much that I should delay 
my departure and closely follow the development of further events. 

On receipt of this telegram, I answered that I considered it 
my duty to report that if I was expected to make renewed protesta- 
tions about the conduct of the representatives at Athens, or to 
complain about the attitude of the Allied Powers, I very much 
feared doing more harm than good. 


CHAPTER VI 
RUMANIA ENTERS THE FIELD 


On August 29th the newspapers informed us that Rumania had 
declared war on Austria. The day after I was informed by the Greek 
Minister that M. Paléologue wished to see me. I immediately 
replied that I would call upon him personally at the Embassy the 
next day. 

My visit was a very long one and M. Paléologue, who received 
me with his habitual courtesy, spoke with great sincerity and 
frankness about the new political situation. 

He touched first upon the question of my letter, to which he 
had given the fullest attention, and renewed the assurance that 
although he deeply deplored the attitude of his colleague at Athens 
it was beyond his competency to suggest to his Government a 
diplomatic change in Greece. I hastened to assure the Ambassador 
that by communicating to him the gist of the King’s telegram, 
it was not with the intention of hinting at M. Guillemin’s recall, 
but of informing him, and through him the French Government, 
of the untenable situation created in Athens by the foreign Ministers’ 
activity in matters quite outside their sphere of action. 

We then spoke about the new situation created by Rumania’s 
entry into the war; the Ambassador asked me what Greece would 
do. I replied that I was unable to say what view the King and the 
Government would take in this fresh emergency ; all I could say 
was that in consequence of the last events the whole country was 
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in a state of confusion. I added that in spite of the assurances 
given by the King, the Allied Governments had let themselves 
be persuaded too easily by General Sarrail that the Greek Army 
inspired no confidence. I said that the Greek Army had been kept 
in readiness for nine months to take the field only in expectation 
of the favourable moment for attacking Bulgaria. Greece, I added, 
had always considered the possibility of Rumania’s entering the 
war as an emergency capable of influencing her own action, but 
that, unfortunately, all these considerations had not appeared 
serious to the Entente Powers, who persisted in believing that our 
attitude masked hostile intentions. I further explained that the 
Allies, obeying the impulses of fear and distrust, had demanded 
first the disjunction of our military concentrations and lastly 
the demobilization of our army, thus freeing Bulgaria from a 
menace which had always kept her on the alert ; and that we were 
not a bit surprised to see the Bulgarians begin their offensive 
almost at the very moment when the Greek demobilization was 
being completed.! This being so, it was unfair that the Allied Press 
should accuse us of assenting to the invasion of our own territory 
since the Powers themselves had practically deprived us of our 
means of resistance. I spoke at length of our deficiencies in war 
material and the long time needed to supply us with all requisites. 

I finally appealed to M. Paléologue’s sense of justice and asked 
him whether he thought it possible that the Greek Government, 
harassed as it was with ceaseless contentions and the beginning of 
sedition within the country, was able to cope with a situation 
which demanded entire calm and peace of mind. 

M. Paléologue recognised the justice of this reasoning, and express- 
ing his personal opinion that the policy pursued, as regards the Near 
East and Greece in particular, had not always been strictly com- 
mendable, asked me whether it would not be possible to find a 
way out of the present difficulty. I begged the Ambassador to 
state what he suggested. 

M. Paléologue was of opinion that, from a practical point of 
view, it was no use losing time and opportunity in profitless re- 
criminations, and although he acknowledged that the present 
situation of Greece was in a large measure due to a chain of regret- 
table misunderstandings, it could serve nobody’s interest to retaliate. 
If, therefore, Greece was to declare war on Bulgaria at the present 
moment, she would by this alone create a counter-action against 


1 News had reached us those days that the Bulgarian Army had invaded eastern 
Thrace and was threatening Cavalla. This event offered fresh cause for a renewed 
Press campaign against Greece. 
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her present perplexities which would put an end to all her troubles, 
both interior and exterior ; the history of nations, he said, abounded 
in such examples. 

By Rumania’s participation in the war, which added an important 
factor to the common cause, as well as by the advance of Russian 
troops through the Dobrudja, the Entente Powers gained complete 
military and diplomatic mastery over the Balkans. The Entente 
was quite decided to chastise Bulgaria severely for her treason. 
Everything pointed to the probability that the new military 
situation would oblige the Austrian forces, and perhaps even the 
German ones, to evacuate Macedonia, which event would necessarily 
weaken the Bulgarian Army. It was also reasonable to assume 
that the tighter the Allies’ grasp became upon Bulgaria, the more 
would the latter lose immediate contact with Germany, whose 
influence would decrease in proportion. The Ambassador added 
finally that even if, in the appreciation of the neutral States, the 
final issue of the war were to remain undecided on the other fronts, 
one fact remained a certainty and that was that the Allied armies 
would carry all before them on the Balkan front, an event which, 
without doubt, would weigh upon the general situation. 

At the end of M. Paléologue’s conversation, with which to a 
certain extent I agreed, I allowed myself to express the appre- 
hension that far from wishing to chastise Bulgaria for her desertion, 
the Entente Powers and especially Russia, at the first sign of 
Bulgaria’s repentance, would hasten to absolve her from all sins 
and lay the responsibility exclusively at the door of King Ferdinand 
and his Ministers. The Ambassador replied that such an occurrence 
was not to be thought of, since the Allies were firmly decided to 
make Bulgaria pay for her support of their enemy and also to 
contribute to the complete rehabilitation of the Serbian nation. 
M. Paléologue added that if Greece seriously entertained such 
apprehensions, there was even more reason that she should range 
herself without loss of time with the Entente Powers so that if 
such an event, improbable if not impossible, were to happen, Greece 
should find herself on the right side before its realization. 

I further expressed my anxieties as regards the following question : 
if Greece were to decide to abandon her neutrality, the Allies, having 
so far arrogated to themselves the rights of tutelage, would prob- 
ably insist that Greece’s new line of policy should be entrusted 
to other statesmen enjoying the full confidence of the Entente 
Powers. 

M. Paléologue hastened to remark that he did not for a moment 
entertain this belief and that he was convinced that M. Briand 
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and the other Allied Governments would appreciate a decisive 
step taken by the King too highly to wish to put spokes in his 
wheel. He added that such a decision on the part of the Sovereign 
and his Government would be considered entirely as their personal 
prerogative and not that of any other party; that the resolution 
would tend to prove the sagacity of the King, who had successfully 
managed to steer his course through so many storms in order to 
conduct his ship to safe anchorage at the most opportune moment ; 
and lastly that such a step would immediately set at ease every 
feeling of distrust, and calm the irritation caused by internal 
dissensions. The question of the Parliament’s dissolution and the 
new elections could, in that case, be indefinitely adjourned. The 
support which the Allies expected from Greece was chiefly moral ; 
the lack of armaments was not unknown and could easily be 
remedied, but the fact alone that Greek troops were prepared to 
fight, side by side, with the Allies would suffice to give Greece a 
renewal of repute and prestige. 

The above is almost a verbatim translation of the report I hastened 
to send to Athens after my interview with the French Ambassador. 
When I recall the tone of his conversation and especially the 
friendliness with which M. Paléologue gave utterance to his thoughts, 
which in spite of their absolute sincerity and frankness, made 
every allowance for ideas which were not always in accordance 
with his own, I cannot help thinking what a great difference it 
would have made had any of the Allied Powers been represented in 
Athens by men of M. Paléologue’s wide experience, tactful courtesy 
and skilful diplomacy. And yet M. Paléologue’s conclusions, 
though apparently founded on sound reasoning, looked too much on 
the bright side of things for, as subsequent events showed, his 
prophecy was only partly fulfilled and that more than two years 
later after Rumania was all but laid waste by the devastating war 
and the great Russian Empire had crumbled into dust. The 
Ambassador’s optimism was shared, at the time, by a great many 
people in Russia, who were carried away by too much optimism. 
I remember that on one of my frequent journeys from Pawlowsk 
to St. Petersburg, a Russian general, with whom I shared a rail- 
way compartment, declared, as a certainty, that hostilities would be 
over in November, that the German Army was unable to face the 
new menace of Rumania, which would soon carry all before it, 
whilst Bulgaria would be crushed by the Allied armies in Macedonia. 

It was obvious that the one and only condition that would 
satisfy the Russian Government and public opinion at large was the 
announcement that Greece, surrendering unconditionally to pressure 
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and coercion, declared herself ready to join forces with the Allies. 
The question of whether this radical change in Greece’s policy was 
fraught with any danger to what she herself considered to be her 
most vital interests, was given no second thought, as the whole 
Press cried vengeance upon all “ neutrals,’’ who were considered 
more harmful than the enemy himself. 

I was forced to arrive at the conclusion that Greece would never 
be left in peace so long as there remained a possibility that she 
might still be turned into “a cat’s paw.” 


During the short lapse of time following the recommendations 
of Mr. Stiirmer to the Press, the violent attacks of the Russian 
journals against my country showed indeed signs of abating but 
only to be revived at a later date. 

All other important subjects, such as the international situation, 
the bitter disappointment felt by the defection of Bulgaria, the 
Polish question, the various phases of the Great War itself and 
so many others which presented topics of paramount importance 
and interest to the Russian public, were pushed into the background 
or forgotten, and the great journals of Russia seemed to vie with 
one another in their effort to vilify Greece, as though the issue of 
the Great War depended exclusively on the decision she would 
take. 

It was a poor reward for the pains I had taken to be told that 
in official circles my efforts were accepted for what they were 
worth, that is as the sincere endeavours of an honest man to do 
his best, but who was misled by the belief that he was telling the 
truth. My personal good faith was not doubted, but it was generally 
assumed that I was totally ignorant of the deception carried 
on by the King and his Government, of whose dissimulation and 
guilt it was commonly asserted the Russian Government possessed 
ample proof. 

The rest of my stay in Russia until my final departure in October 
is certainly not one of my most pleasant recollections, for every 
day brought some fresh cause of bitterness occasioned by the 
attacks of the Press, or some cause of anxiety on account of the 
confusing and often alarming news from Greece. 

It was not always easy to distinguish the fabrications of biassed 
and misinformed correspondents, who were pleased to make 
mountains of molehills, from news which possessed but a semblance 
of truth. 

One day the papers announced the retirement of Greek troops 
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from certain localities resulting from the imperative demands of 
General Sarrail, and the Greek authorities were accused of inviting 
the Bulgarians to occupy the evacuated positions before the Allied 
troops had time to fortify them. 

As I said before, the Greek Command was charged with the 
iniquity of facilitating the advance of the Germano-Bulgarians, to 
whom we surrendered our territory without offering the least 
resistance.. The crime was also imputed to us that after having 
invited the Allies to Salonica, we now not only threatened their 
security but betrayed their secrets to the enemy. All these reports 
were richly interwoven with picturesque details, ‘‘ warranted by 
evidence ”’ that could not be challenged. 

Calumny and abuse as well as the most improbable stories, which 
in ordinary circumstances would only have called forth contempt 
and laughter, filled the columns of the journals and were presented 
every morning to eager readers, who swallowed them with relish. 

That important events were taking place in Greece appeared 
certain, as rumours reached us that a seditious movement, headed 
by Mr. Venizelos, had broken out and that the latter, after delivering 
a vehement speech in which he openly attacked the King, had 
betaken himself to Salonica, where he had set up a Provisional 
Government. 

Unfortunately the Greek Legation at St. Petersburg, despite 
reiterated complaints, was not kept regularly informed of events 
in Greece and was therefore incapable of contradicting false or 
malevolent statements. 

I strongly suspected at the time that certain high functionaries 
at the Foreign Office in Athens, whose political tendencies were 
not unknown, purposely kept the Legation at St. Petersburg in ignor- 
ance of what was happening in our country in order to prevent the 
Greek representative and myself from denying news telegraphed from 
Athens with the express purpose of poisoning public opinion. 

In the face of the undisguised hostility of the Russian Press and 
realizing the futility of striving after impossibilities, I considered 
it my duty to acquaint the King and the Government with the 
exact state of public feeling. On Sept. 15th I sent the following 
telegram : 


“For about a fortnight the Press has started with renewed 
“vehemence a campaign of unprecedented violence against our 
“country and our policy. No one is spared and revolting insinua- 
“tions against the person of the King tend to prove that the 

4 This suspicion was confirmed when I returned to Athens. 
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“whole responsibility of the present and future misfortunes of 
“Greece will fall exclusively on the head of the Sovereign. The 
‘“‘ Imperial Government, far from putting a stop to this overflow 
“of hate, seems, on the contrary, to encourage it and even adds 
“fuel to the flames, which grow every day. For the Legation to 
“ put a stop to this flow of calumnies and lies would be useless, and 
“a fresh venture on my part with the object of re-establishing 
“ historic facts and repeating assurances so often given by word and 
“by letter, would only provoke painful contentions. My mission 
“here is a failure. It is to be feared that if France, as appears likely, 
“were to propose new measures of coercion surpassing in severity 
‘‘ anything applied till the present day, Russia, far from endeavour- 
“ing to mitigate the wrath of her Ally, will encourage her. I had an 
“interview of more than two hours with an editor of the Novoja 
““ Vremja and in spite of arguments and assurances as to the sincerity 
“of our sentiments towards the Entente Powers, that journalist 
“* affirmed that he knew positively that we had the secret intention 
‘“ of attacking the Allied forces at Salonica. He further declared that 
“it was useless to fight against foregone conclusions and to try to 
‘“ shake deeply-rooted convictions. Everyone keeps telling me that 
‘* a radical change in our policy is the only way to save Greece.” 


CHAPTER VII 
WITH MY FAMILY IN RUSSIA 


DurinG the days which followed the Prime Minister's request that 
I should remain in Russia until further instructions, time hung 
heavily on my hands; I had no reasons, however, to complain of 
my inactivity that delivered me from what I considered useless 
political discussions. 

So I spent my leisure hours in taking long walks in the beautiful 
park of Pawlowsk and in exploring the palace which had been the 
residence of my maternal forebears. 

The estate of Pawlowsk had been given by Empress Catherine ITI 
in 1777 to her son the Grand Duke Paul on the occasion of the 
birth of his eldest son, who became later Emperor Alexander I. 
When the erection of the palace was completed Paul made a gift 
of it to his wife Marie Féodorovna, who was born a Princess of 
Wurtemberg. 
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The estate was raised to an heirloom by Emperor Nicholas I 
(third son of Emperor Paul) in accordance with his mother’s 
testamentary desire. 

According to a special stipulation the estate was to become 
the property of her fourth son Michael. In case the latter should 
have no heirs Pawlowsk was to pass over to Emperor Nicholas I’s 
second son and to his descendants by right of primogeniture. As 
Grand Duke Michael died childless, my maternal grandfather, 
Grand Duke Constantine, who was Emperor Nicholas’ second son, 
succeeded to the property and thus Pawlowsk became the birthplace 
of all his children, including my mother. 

The palace was built in the years 1782-4 on plans designed by 
the Scottish architect Charles Cameron, who also laid out the park 
in the English style of the XVIIIth century. The original building 
was partly destroyed by fire in 1803, after which the palace was 
given the appearance which it continues to possess till the present 
day. 

For forty years and to the day of her death Empress Marie 
never ceased to beautify and enlarge her home. Artists, both 
Russian and foreign, completed the work of Cameron. The palace 
of Pawlowsk may thus be said to be the collective work of the best 
artists of the time of Catherine II and Alexander I, the greatest 
epoch of Russian art. 

The main building, from either side of which extend two wings 
in semi-circular shape, is conceived in a style mostly resembling 
the Italian villas of the later XVIIIth century, decorated 
with white columns on both facades standing out against a pale 
yellow background; the central building is surmounted by a 
flat cupola supported by a basement ornamented with small 
pillars. . 

Empress Marie brought back from her visit to Versailles in 
1782, where she had greatly admired the park of the Petit Trianon, 
Marie Antoinette’s pastoral and sentimental taste for pavillons 
and small temples—the so-called ‘‘ fabriques’’; these on her 
return to Russia she set herself to erect in her own park at Pawlowsk. 
She also planned the erection of various funereal monuments 
and mausoleums in commemoration of deceased relations, such 
as her husband, her ‘‘ dearly beloved parents’’ and daughters. 
The mausoleum dedicated to Emperor Paul and bearing the 
inscription ‘“‘a I’époux bien faiteur,’”’ in spite of his having 
treated her so badly, was planned by a French architect, 
Thomas de Tomon, and in the form of a small Greek temple in 
the Doric style. 
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The palace itself offered? unlimited attractions to the lover of 
art, as it contained a collection of priceless objects mostly gathered 
by Grand Duke Paul and his wife when in the year 1782 and under 
the assumed name of ‘‘ Comte et Comtesse du Nord ”’ they went to 
Paris and were sumptuously entertained at the Court of Versailles 
by Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. 

In the course of so many years when the ownership passed from 
hand to hand, many things such as pictures, furniture, bronzes and 
various bibelots, had been moved hither and thither in order to 
suit the convenience of every-day life. But my uncle, Grand Duke 
Constantine, who, after his father’s death in 1891, became the 
owner of Pawlowsk, being a great connoisseur and taking particular 
pride in the magnificent residence of his forefathers, devoted himself 
with the greatest care in restoring every object to the original 
place it occupied in the days of the Empress Marie Féodorovna. 
In this he was greatly helped by the discovery of an inventory 
drawn up by the Empress Marie herself and containing a detailed 
record of all the rooms to which every object belonged. 

On the first floor are two magnificent state-rooms called the 
Roman and the Greek rooms. The latter is a masterpiece of taste 
and style designed entirely by Cameron. 

The suite of private apartments of the Empress is beyond, 
and forms a wonderfully harmonious whole, decorated in the Louis 
XVI style, absolutely unique in its homogeneity, its perfection 
and the excellent condition of its preservation. It would be difficult 
to find anywhere finer specimens of furniture and of French decora- 
tive art of the end of the XVIIIth century ; for everything is fault- 
less: the tapestries have been woven at the Gobelins, the carpets 
at the Savonnerie ; the china comes from Sévres and the bronzes 
are chiselled by Thomése and Gouthiére. A small drawing-room 
is hung with very valuable rose Dubarry tapestry—pastoral scenes 
designed by Boucher and bearing his signature. In the Empress’ 
bedroom stood a magnificent Sévres toilet set offered by Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette. In one of the state-rooms hung a very fine 
full-length portrait of Empress Marie by Lampi. There were also 
a head of Christ by Rembrandt and a number of pictures by Greuze, 
Cuyp, Angelica Kauffmann, Van Loo and other French, Dutch 
and Italian artists, while beautifully finished cabinets by Risner, 
Roentgen and other cabinet-makers with fittings in the finest 
ormolu ; old French clocks and furniture of every description and 


1 It would be more correct to use the present tense as, from trustworthy informa- 
tion, it appears that Pawlowsk has not suffered during the Revolution the fate of 
so many other private residences, but has been converted by the present authorities 
into a National Museum. 
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the choicest workmanship stood everywhere. One of the most 
attractive rooms, in which I used to spend many hours, was the 
library, which contained a great number of rare volumes and choice 
editions ; among the latter I remember three exquisite volumes 
of Ovid’s ‘“‘ Metamorphosis ’”’ in a French translation, beautifully 
illustrated with coloured plates by Boucher and Moreau le jeune 
and bound in green morocco, bearing the coat of arms of Empress 
Marie. 

Another curious work consisted of four large volumes con- 
taining the original and somewhat bizarre drawings of Lavater, 
the Protestant theologist and philosopher and the inventor of 
“ physiognomy ”’ or the art of interpreting expression. 


Life at Pawlowsk was very quiet and spent mostly in an intimate 
family circle composed of my mother, my aunt, Grand Duchess 
Elizabeth, the widow of my mother’s eldest brother Constantine, 
and her two youngest children, George and Vera. Her eldest son, 
John, married to Helen, the only sister of the present King Alexander 
of Serbia, was then the rightful owner of Pawloswk. He and his 
four brothers were all serving in the army and paid only occasional 
and flying visits to their mother. One of my cousins, Olek, had been 
killed in the earlier part of the war. Of the remaining brothers 
three, that is John, Constantine and Igor, met with a horrible 
death at the hands of the Bolchevists in the year 1918; they, as 
well as three other members of the Imperial family, including Grand 
Duchess Serge, the sister of the Empress, were precipitated down 
a mine shaft. 

My mother used to spend the greater part of the day at a military 
hospital which she had helped to organize shortly after the out- 
break of hostilities, and where she performed the duties of an ordinary 
nurse, returning to the palace only for meals. 

In this labour of love and charity my mother found her true 
vocation, and she gave herself up to it with all her heart and soul, 
either by assisting the doctors or by cheering up the sick and 
wounded with the sweetness of her presence. Nothing would give 
her greater pleasure than when, after dressing some poor fellow’s 
wounds, the doctor declared himself satisfied with her work. 

In the evening when dinner was over and the small children had 
been packed off to bed, my mother, my aunt, sometimes my cousin 
Helen, who lived with her two babies in another wing of the palace, 
and myself used to retire into a very large room on the ground floor 
which my uncle Constantine had converted into his private study. 
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It was in this room that he died quite suddenly of heart seizure 
two years before, and everything down to the smallest object had 
been left untouched. 

His death had been a terrible blow to all those who knew and 
loved him, but to no one had his loss been more cruel than to my 
mother, who worshipped him. He was a man of exceptional refine- 
ment, culture and charm of manner, and whom nature had endowed 
with the rarest gifts. He was a good musician and his verse placed 
him among the best of modern Russian poets. One of his plays, 
“The King of the Jews,’ written in verse, was performed on the 
private stage of the Winter Palace and obtained a great success ; 
my uncle acting himself the part of Joseph of Arimathea, the 
principal réle. Another literary achievement of his was the trans- 
lation of ‘‘ Hamlet,’ which is considered the best in the Russian 
language. 

- Here we used to sit until the clock struck eleven, the ladies knitting 
for the soldiers, whilst I used to read to them. I remember that 
as I was left free to make my own choice among the many books, 
I ended by selecting Anatole France’s masterpiece ‘‘ Le Lys Rouge.”’ 

I knew it was not exactly the kind of literature the ladies were 
used to, but I thought that the wonderful style and the descriptions 
of Florence would perhaps make them overlook the ‘‘ moral”’ or 
shall we say “‘immoral”’ side of the story, conceived in a truly 
Latin spirit. But, alas, I was mistaken, for I had not managed 
to get further than the fourth or fifth chapter before I was per- 
emptorily ordered to close the sinful book! So, begging the heroine 
to excuse the audience for not approving of her behaviour, I closed the 
volume and asked whether it would not be more agreeable if I were 
to read a chapter out of the Bible. After being duly scolded I chose 
an English novel more in keeping with our domestic atmosphere. 

At other times again I used to go over to visit my mother-in-law, 
Grand Duchess Wladimir, at Tsarskoe-Selo, which was my wife’s 
birthplace and where we always used to stay in former years when- 
ever we came to Russia. My three brothers-in-law, Grand Dukes 
Kirill, Boris and Andrew, were at the front and only returned on 
rare occasions to Tsarskoe. 

My mother-in-law took a very active part in the organization 
of ambulance for the transport of wounded by railway and motor- 
car, and had fitted out a special train at her own expense. In this 
undertaking she was most ably seconded by her daughter-in-law, 
Grand Duchess Kirill,! who used very frequently to travel on these 


2 Victoria Melita, second daughter of Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, who became 
later Duke of Coburg. 
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trains to and from the front for the purpose of personally superin- 
tending the conveyance of wounded by motor-car from the localities 
where they were temporarily looked after to the ambulance trains. 
In this capacity she was often carried right into the battle line and 
had many thrilling adventures. She had just returned from one of 
these expeditions and was taking a few days’ well-earned rest after 
her strenuous exertions. Most of her leisure hours were spent in 
her studio, where she painted flowers, as her talent in that respect 
was, and continues to be, quite exceptional. 

We used to have long talks together about the world crisis in 
general and the internal situation of Russia in particular, of which 
she took an outlook that was anything but optimistic. In fact 
most of my relations and friends had serious misgivings about the 
immediate future and everyone had the presentiment that things 
were drifting towards some terrible and inevitable destiny. Only 
those who by their position and authority had the power and duty 
to avert the disaster in course of preparation, seemed oblivious of 
the fact. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ALARMING NEWS FROM ATHENS 


DurinG the first weeks that followed Rumania’s declaration of war, 
the newspapers wrote with enthusiasm about military successes in 
Transylvania and the Dobrudja ; yet, in spite of these great achieve- 
ments, General Sarrail’s forces remained immovable in their fortified 
positions in and about Salonica. The fault was not apparently due 
to the Commander-in-Chief, as the despatching of necessary fein- 
forcements was a slow and tedious proceeding. But, as it was neces- 
sary to calm public opinion which was showing signs of impatience, 
nothing seemed more convenient for justifying the forced inactivity 
than to lay the blame on the Greeks who, by their latent hostility, 
jeopardized the safety of the expeditionary force. This denunciation 
took firm hold of popular belief, which demanded that im- 
perative steps should be taken for stopping the Greek menace. 
Thus were the Allied Governments and General Sarrail given 
the necessary moral support for reducing Greece to complete 
subjection. 

Meanwhile the news from Athens became every day more alarming. 
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My request to be kept informed about what was going on was 
‘* pigeon-holed ”’ and I continued to be kept in the dark. 

At last on September 20th I received the following telegram 
from the King : 


“The Cabinet of Mr. Zaimis has resigned. They enjoyed my 
“absolute confidence as well as that of the whole country. The 
“Entente Governments declared to me that it had their entire 
“sympathy. This incident has rendered the internal affairs ex- 
“tremely difficult. I have asked Mr. Dimitracopoulos to form the 
“new Cabinet. He declared himself willing to continue the con- 
‘‘ versations recently begun by Mr. Zaimis in the hope of bringing 
‘‘ them to a satisfactory conclusion. But before definitely accepting, 
‘“ he thought it advisable to sound the views of the Powers regarding 
‘certain important questions. With this object in view, he went to 
‘see the British Minister, who is the doyen of the diplomatic corps. 
‘He returned from this interview with the very clear impression 
“that not only would the coercive measures not be stopped before 
‘our eventual mobilization, but they might even be intensified, 
‘notably by direct interference in internal and even personal mat- 
“ters; and that even after mobilization these measures would be 
“only partly relaxed. As to the question of elections, despite the 
“fact that by their Note of June 21st they had demanded the 
‘* dissolution of the Chamber and new elections (terms which we had 
“‘ accepted), now they demand that the latter should not take place 
‘“‘ without even allowing the existing Parliament to meet. Under 
‘these conditions the situation has become inextricable, and Mr. 
‘‘ Dimitracopoulos was unable to form a Cabinet. The military and 
“naval authorities of the Entente Powers foment and encourage 
‘“‘ revolution in the country, and sow dissension in the army, favour- 
‘ing by every means the Salonica sedition and using petty methods 
‘‘ which prevent all freedom of thought and action. The Entente 
‘‘ Ministers paralyze any kind of Government. The country is thus 
“ driven to anarchy. 

‘‘ Such conduct is not only contrary to the assurances given to 
“you, but at the same time it excludes all practical possibility of 
‘‘ freely considering our policy with an end to taking a decision 
‘“‘ most advantageous to the Entente Powers themselves. Moreover, 
“‘a ‘ divided Greece ’ would not be of any use whatever as an Ally. 
‘It is necessary that a feeling of natural independence and relative 
‘calm should return to the country before taking drastic decisions. 
‘‘ It is also indispensable that the people’s confidence in the Entente’s 
‘‘ sympathy should be restored. A resolution of participation in the 
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“war taken under present conditions would run the risk of being 
‘ attributed to violence and would be accepted with distrust. And 
“again, if a resolution must be taken with a minimum risk, it is 
“necessary to proceed with caution and discretion. Before pre- 
‘‘ paring to help the Allies, we must be careful not to provoke an 
“attack from the Germano-Bulgars who occupy our territory. A 
“more definite declaration of principle, which would have to be 
“kept secret in the common interest, would have no practical value. 
“‘T have already declared myself ready to fight on the side of the 
“‘Entente, under certain conditions which would render Greece's 
‘participation useful and at the same time consistent with our 
“interests. I am ready to start negotiations in this sense. But, in 
“ order to be able to occupy myself efficiently with foreign questions, 
‘“‘ T must see a comparative quiet restored in the country and regain, 
‘* for myself, an appearance of liberty of action. It is for this reason 
‘“‘ and because of our common interests, that I ask the Powers to give 
‘me their help. I have entrusted the formation of the new Cabinet 
‘to Mr. Calogeropoulos. He is inspired with the best intentions 
‘towards the Entente Powers. Please ask for precise instructions 
‘* to be sent by the Powers to their representatives as well as to their 
‘* military and naval authorities.’’? 


Simultaneously with this telegram another despatch reached 
the Legation from A. Carapanos, the new Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, instructing the Greek Minister to inform the Imperial 
Government that the new Cabinet’s sentiments were similar to those 
of the last Ministry, and that it would devote all its energies to 
strengthening the bonds of friendship between Greece and the 
Entente Powers. 

The King’s message was the first official confirmation I received 
of certain events in Greece which some time previously had been 
reported by the local press. I was totally ignorant of the fact that 
Mr. Zaimis had started special parleys with the Powers’ representa- 
tives. The King’s telegram reached me with a delay of four days. 
From the information it contained, it was natural to conclude that 
the Russian Government must have been aware of the fact that, 
in consequence of Rumania’s decision to enter the field, the Greek 
Premier had immediately set about negotiating terms with a view 
to Greece’s co-operation. Yet, in spite of Mr. Stiirmer’s assurance 
that he would keep me informed of the Russian Government's 
attitude regarding Greece, no communication of any sort was made 


1 Telegram from King Constantine to Prince Nicholas of Greece. Athens 3/16 
Sept. 1916. 
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to me. I was therefore deprived of the possibility of proposing 
any step towards an understanding. 

For over two weeks I had been without news from home. But 
here was news indeed! news that filled me with joy! Here at 
last were important and substantial proposals! It was the beau 
geste for which the Russian Government had waited so long. 

I immediately applied for an interview with the Prime Minister ; 
but as he had gone to the Emperor’s Headquarters and was not 
expected to return for some days, I asked to see Mr. Nératoff in 
his place. A meeting was arranged for that same afternoon. 

After reading to him the King’s message, I expressed the hope 
that, the Powers recognizing the sincere desire of the King to 
co-operate with the Allies, facilities would be given to him. 

Mr. Nératoff appeared very satisfied with the King’s declarations 
and gave me the assurance that if the Imperial Government's 
trust in the person of the King had never been shaken, he regretted 
not to be able to say the same regarding a certain number of states- 
men who in the past had fallen short of the Allied Government's 
expectations ; in the present case he only expressed the hope that 
the new Cabinet, adopting the King’s views, would make a declara- 
tion to the same effect, and this with the object that the Entente 
Powers should rest assured of the Greek Government’s desire of 
sincere co-operation. 

I pointed out that Mr. Zaimis’ resignation had placed the King 
in a difficult position, as there could be no doubt that the ex-Premier 
had honestly striven to draw Greece into closer relationship with 
the Entente Powers. 

Mr. Nératoff replied, that of late the Entente Governments had 
gained the impression that Mr. Zaimis did not appear so willing as 
at first to satisfy the demands of the Allies concerning, chiefly, the 
security of the expeditionary forces ; and that Greece’s neutrality 
was not so benevolent as had been hoped. Mr. Nératoff endeavoured 
also to convince me that the Russian Government attached very little 
importance to Mr. Venizelos’ return to office. All Russia desired 
was the certainty of Greece’s friendship towards the Entente and 
that she did not wish to compromise Russia’s interests in the 
Balkans.? 

It is important to lay emphasis on the fact that Mr. Nératoft 
expressed no distrust whatsoever in the person of Mr. Calogeropoulos, 

1 Unfortunately I was not in possession of all the particulars of the Russian 
Government’s attitude concerning Greece’s participation in the Gallipoli expedition ; 
had I known then what I know now, it would have been an easy matter to parry the 


Under-Secretary’s insinuations by reminding him that the Imperial Government 
was the last entitled to accuse Greece of unwillingness and want of confidence. 
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the new Prime Minister, and his Cabinet; on the contrary he 
assured me that since the new Ministry was not a business Cabinet, 
but composed of elements taken from Parliament, the declarations 
delivered in the spirit in which the Imperial Government desired 
them to be expressed, would have even a greater importance.? 

On return to Pawlowsk I immediately despatched the following 
telegram to Athens : 


“Mr. Stiirmer being absent, I had a long conversation with 
“Mr. Nératoff on the subject of Y.M.’s last telegram. I en- 
‘“‘ deavoured to impress upon him the sincerity with which Y.M. 
“seeks a cordial understanding with the Powers in view of a 
“common action and how regrettable it was to see that Y.M.’s 
“efforts have hitherto been obstructed by the latest opposition 
‘caused by distrust and prejudice. Mr. Nératoff declared to me 
“that Y.M.’s words could not be more satisfactory nor more en- 
‘‘ couraging, and repeated the assurance of the entire confidence 
“inspired by Y.M. He added, however, that in order to facilitate 
“‘ negotiations and allow the Imperial Government to prevail on its 
“* Allies for the acceptance of proposals with a view to a mitigation 
‘* of the coercive measures in the spirit indicated by Y.M.’s telegram, 
“ the Imperial Government would be pleased and desirous to receive 
“from the new Cabinet assurances conceived in terms of frank 
“ cordiality similar to those used by Y.M. Mr. Nératoff assured me 
‘that this would considerably advance the Imperal Government 
“with the Allies, as well as help the task which Y.M. strives to 
“accomplish, and asserted that if the trust in the person of Y.M. 
“‘ had never been shaken, this had, unfortunately, not always been 
“‘ the case with certain Ministers against whom the Allied Govern- 
““ments bore a grudge for their attitude in the past. If, therefore, 
““the new Cabinet was disposed to make overtures in the above- 
‘“‘mentioned spirit, the so much wished-for understanding would 
“immediately be established and the accord, so necessary and so 
“‘ desirable, be achieved without any difficulty. Mr. Nératoff laid 
‘much weight on the necessity of a frank explanation and of an 
“‘ eventual co-operation in order to dissipate all misunderstandings 
“and the atmosphere of distrust and doubt. He added that every 
“sincere effort, with this object in view, would have as a conse- 
“* quence the gradual diminution of coercive measures and that, in 
“ proportion as confidence would be restored, every constraint on the 
“‘ part of the Powers would be abolished. 


1 According to declarations made at Athens by Sir F. Elliot, the British Govern- 
ment had an entirely opposite view on this question. 
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“In reporting this conversation with the Under-Secretary, I 
“ allow myself to suggest that since Mr. Calogeropoulos enjoys Y.M.’s 
“‘ confidence and appears equally to be animated with the best senti- 
““ ments towards the Entente Powers, nothing would be easier than 
“that the new Cabinet should make declarations conceived in the 
“* same spirit. I have seen the declarations which Mr. Carapanos 
“ has instructed our Minister to make to the Russian Government 
“‘ and I am obliged to state that I find them much too ‘ lukewarm ' 
“and far beneath the ardour which the present circumstances 
“require. I further believe it my duty to add that every sincere 
‘“‘and cordial venture for drawing closer ought to be attempted 
“with the representatives of the Entente, as we ought not to enter- 
“tain any illusions about a possible diplomatic change in Athens. 
“ T have reached the conclusion that the more distrust is shown these 
““ gentlemen, the more we risk incurring their rancour which never 
‘fails in making itself manifest through their reports to their 
“Governments, which entirely rely upon them for forming their 
‘judgment. I implore Y.M., if my opinions are worthy of con- 
‘sideration, to prevail upon Mr. Calogeropoulos to proceed, 
“without delay, to the drawing up of the necessary declara- 
“tions, as his willingness, following close on your own assuI- 
“ances, would considerably contribute in gaining the Powers 
“* confidence. 

‘‘ As far as Greece’s participation in the war is concerned, Mr. 
‘‘ Nératoff told me that it was not the Imperial Government's 
“intention to demand our immediate armed assistance and that 
‘this question rested entirely upon Y.M.’s decision. The sole object 
“ pursued by the Imperial Government was the restoration of perfect 
‘‘ relations, which would be brought about by the convergence of 
‘united efforts towards one object. Mr. Nératoff further assured 
‘‘me that it was not Russia’s aim to reinstate any statesmen in 
‘‘ particular, as she was convinced that a policy favourable to the 
“interests of the Entente Powers could be carried out by any 
‘“ Government,’’? 


As to this last point, I confess that I could not bring myself 
to share Mr. Nératoff’s assurance. I had every reason to believe 
that Mr. Venizelos would not leave the Entente Governments free 
to trust any but himself and his friends. 

On the day I received the King’s message, I hastened to write 
to M. Paléologue. After informing him that I had sent the King 2 


3 Telegram from Prince Nicholas of Greece to King Constantine. St. Petersburg, 
Sept. 21st, 1916. 
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precise account of our last conversation, I declared that I knew 
I was correctly interpreting the King’s thoughts by telling him that 
it was his sincerest wish to see the revival of perfect cordiality 
between Greece and the Entente Powers and that all his efforts 
tended to that end. I gave him the chief extracts from the King’s 
last message and informed him of my interview with Mr. Nératoff. 
I ended by saying that as the Ambassador had always listened to 
my words with the utmost courtesy, I was sure he would once more 
lend an attentive ear to the appeal I addressed him in the name of 
the King. ‘‘ Here was not so much a question,” I said, ‘‘ of a 
political exposé, but a sincere offer of Greece’s participation in the 
war on the side of France and her Allies. The King makes a direct 
appeal to the Powers to offer him their help and to facilitate the 
task he has imposed upon himself. He only begs for his. country 
a certain liberty of action and that internal dissensions which 
paralyze all initiative and compromise the security of the nation, 
should not be encouraged. I am firmly convinced that this request 
will strike you by its sincerity and that I may rely on your kindness 
to inform your Government.” 
In answer to this letter I received the following telegram : 


“S. A. R. Le prince Nicolas de Gréce—Pawlowsk. 9/22. Sept., 1916. 
Trés sensible a la lettre de V. A. R. et appréciant toute la valeur 
des hautes déclarations qui y sont rapportées je ne manquerai pas 
de m’en inspirer dans le sens méme de vos si nobles préoccupations 
et je vous prie d’agréer, Monseigneur, mes respectueux hommages. 
Paléologue.”’—(“‘I am very touched by Your Royal Highness’ 
letter and appreciate the value of the important declarations it 
contains. I shall not fail to act in accordance with the spirit of 
your suggestions. ”’) 


I also wrote to the Emperor and enclosed a copy of the King’s 
telegram in full. 

The Greek Government’s telegram containing the eagerly expected 
proposals for participation reached St. Petersburg a few days later. 
The Government formally offered ‘‘ to come in as soon as, by help of 
the Powers, Greece had accomplished the equipment of her military 
forces, and within a period fixed by common accord.” But, “as 
her armed intervention could not, obviously, be in the interest of 
anyone concerned, unless it took place with some chances of success, 
the Government thinks that Greece should not be held to her 
engagement, if at the time fixed, the Balkan theatre of war presented, 
in the opinion of the Allied General Staffs, such a want of balance 
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of forces that the military weight of Greece would be insufficient to 
redress. ! 

Mr. Panas, our Minister, was very pleased with the message 
from Athens, as he believed that the Greek offer would convince 
the Russian Government of Greece’s friendly dispositions. 

Unfortunately the proposals of the Greek Government contained 
certain reservations which the Russian Government rashly inter- 
preted as wanting in sincerity . Instead of doing justice to the spirit 
which permeated the whole communication the Russian Government 
found new cause for distrust and did not hesitate to declare that 
the proposals were yet another proof of subterfuge and srresolution | 

I could only deplore the fact that the Greek Government, despite 
my earnest exhortations, had thought it necessary to make the 
above stipulations, which, however moderate, differed nevertheless 
from the act of passive submission which the Russian Government 
expected. But, after all, what could be more natural than the few 
reservations of the Greek Government, which expressed the hope 
the Entente Powers would share its views on points of paramount 
importance to the Greek nation’s interests, such as the following: 
that Greece should not declare war immediately on Bulgaria, 
considering that the armies of the Central Powers occupied 
Greek territory, to the population of which they would comport 
themselves inimically if they knew that Greece had joined their 
enemies ; under these circumstances, the Greek Government prayed 
that its decision to participate should provisionally be kept secret. 

But the Russian Government, contrary to the assurance given 
me at first, now laid stress on the urgent necessity of a declaration 
of war there and then, and before Greece was given the material 
possibility of concentrating her forces and completing her war- 
preparation. 

There was nothing in the Greek communiqué that could justify 
the rebuke of the Russian Government, for if the latter had con- 
descended to examine the inoffensive nature of the reservations, 
they would have been bound in justice to admit that these were not 
sine qua non conditions whose acceptance or rejection could, in 
any way, influence the co-operation of Greece, which was a foregone 
conclusion. The reservations were a matter of no great importance 
and could easily have been settled in time to the satisfaction of 
all parties. And yet, not only were the Greek proposals rejected 
with scorn and indifference, but the Russian Government refused to 
recognize the newly-constituted Cabinet, whose endeavours at a 
rapprochement were looked upon as unworthy of consideration. 


1 Carapanos to Greek Legation, St. Petersburg, 6/19 Sept. 1916. 
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This attitude of the Russian Government was so contrary to what 
I had been led to expect, that I was forced to conclude that the 
change was due to recommendations received from Russia’s Allies. 

I confess that the sudden volte face of the Russian Government 
came to meas one of the bitterest disappointments I had experienced. 
I had been given to understand, on the highest authority, that the 
fact of the Calogeropoulos Cabinet being composed of Parliamentary 
elements would lend weight to any sincere overtures endorsing, so 
to speak, the declarations of the King and would be received in a 
favourable spirit. I had promised to faithfully report the views of 
the Russian Government and to devote all my energies to the sole 
purpose of their being accepted. This promise I had carried out 
to the best of my ability. From whatever point of view I looked 
upon it, I was forced to conclude that I had been cruelly imposed 
upon and that the King and his Government would be justified in 
reproaching me for having led them into error. 

I had been unsuccessful in my endeavours to clear the atmosphere 
that enveloped my unfortunate country, and my last attempt to 
bring about a lasting agreement between Greece and the Entente 
Powers, for which I had striven so hard, had come to nothing. 

As regards the irresolution of the Calogeropoulos Cabinet to 
act in accordance with the King’s statements, this was due, in a 
large measure, to the fact that the Entente Powers had cancelled 
the new elections. These would have empowered the Government 
to make a direct appeal to the people on the great question at issue. 
The Powers had also prevented the convocation of the Chamber. 
This deprived the Government of the possibility of obtaining from 
Parliament the sanction which would have considerably lightened 
the burden of their own responsibility. 

Mr. Calogeropoulos did not consider himself justified in precipita- 
ting his country into the war without measuring beforehand the 
risks of so momentous a decision. It was necessary for him to 
ascertain the minimum advantage which would benefit the nation 
by a sudden revulsion of the policy followed up to now. 

I also believe that the Calogeropoulos Cabinet, despite my efforts 
to enlighten it as regards the exact state of mind prevailing in 
Russian Governmental circles, failed to understand the acuteness 
of the ill-feeling. The Greek Government appeared unable to 
realize that the Russian suggestions were not in the nature of 
‘proposals’ for the Greek Government to discuss, but ‘‘ com- 
mands,” to be accepted integrally or refused at Greece’s own peril. 

The rejection of the terms solicited by Mr. Calogeropoulos con- 
firmed my fears. I had expressed the opinion to the French 
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Ambassador that the Allied Governments would be reluctant to see 
any other Greek statesman carry out a policy they considered the 
exclusive “ right ’’ of the leader of the Liberal party. M. Paléologue 
did not seem to share my anxiety on this subject. Events now 
tended to prove that my fears had been all too well grounded. 

Already the big newspapers of St. Petersburg, of London and of 
Paris were loudly clamouring for radical measures to stop King 
Constantine’s double dealings. Nothing would satisfy them but 
Mr. Venizelos in office and a military dictatorship at Athens under 
General Sarrail. 


After acquainting the King with the failure of my mission, I 
asked permission to leave Russia; it was useless to prolong my 
stay. Ironical and disobliging comments, besides, made my life 
there intolerable. It was not long before I obtained permission 
to leave. 


ea e ? ® 


Shortly before starting on my homeward journey the newspapers 
were full of information concerning the seditious movement of 
Salonica. Here Mr. Venizelos had set up a separatist Government 
extending all over the territory occupied by the military and naval 
forces of the Allies, which took the form of a “ Triumvirate’’ 
composed of himself as President, General Danglis and Admiral 
Coundouriotis as chief councillors. 

These gentlemen wished, above all, to impress the world that 
their motives were inspired by pure and disinterested patriotism. 
Seeking at all times to cast a slur on the unconstitutional policy 
of King Constantine, as compared with that of my late father, 
they sent the following telegram to my mother on the occasion of 
the anniversary of the taking of Salonica when they placed a wreath 
on the spot where my father fell in 1913. It must be remembered 
that the taking of Salonica was one of the great achievements of 
the first Balkan war and due to the generalship of King Constantine. 
The members of the “ Triumvirate ’’ appear to have overlooked 
“this event ’’ when they sent the following telegram to my mother : 


‘Her Majesty Queen Olga. Pawlowsk, from Salonica, 27/9 
October, 
—————}1916. On the occasion of the fourth anniversary of the 
November 
taking of Salonica, we are anxious to dedicate a wreath as a just 
tribute of pious gratitude to the revered memory of our lamented 
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King George. By his great wisdom and untiring devotion, during 
the fifty years of his constitutional reign, he crowned, by the 
sublime sacrifice of his noble life, the prestige and glory of our 
country, at the present moment in peril. Our thoughts naturally 
turn to the august companion of his life who set her people an 
example of Orthodox piety ; and we beg Your Majesty to graciously 
join her prayers with ours for the salvation of the country; and 
we offer her the respectful homage of our deep and unchanging 
devotion. (Signed) Venizelos, Coundouriotis, Danglis.” 


This telegram was published throughout the international 
Venizelist Press. 

My mother, not wishing to send her answer straight to the 
signatories of this message, addressed the following telegram to 
the Metropolitan of Salonica : 


“To his Holiness, the Metropolitan of Salonica from Pawlowsk, 
27/9 October, 
1916. I beg Your Holiness to inform Messrs. 
November 
Venizelos, Condouriotis and Danglis that I will gladly believe their 
sentiments expressed on the occasion of the anniversary of the 
glorious taking of Salonica by my son, when they remember their 
oath of allegiance to the Successor of him who sacrificed his life to 
a Greece made powerful by union, and not torn asunder by anarchy 
caused by the forgetfulness of their duty to their King, so disgrace- 
fully slandered. (Signed) Olga.”’ 


This telegram was reproduced only by the anti-Venizelist journals 
in Greece. The foreign censor at Athens forbade its being telegraphed 
abroad. 


CHAPTER IX 
MY RETURN JOURNEY 


THE shortest and most comfortable way, no doubt, for my return 
journey would not have been by the route came. I preferred, how- 
ever, to avoid going over Germany ; first, because the idea did not 
appeal to me, and secondly because I felt certain it would offer the 
Press yet another opportunity of denouncing a member of the Greek 
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Royal Family as taking to Germany important secrets gleaned 
during his stay in Russia. So I decided to travel over Norway 
and England, which route, in spite of a certain risk, pleased me 
far better. 

I took leave of my mother with a painful feeling of anxiety, as 
it was impossible to foretell under what circumstances I should 
see her again. My mother also felt this separation deeply, as 
she had been away from all her children since the spring of I914, 
and there was no saying when and where we would be united © 
again. My only consolation was that, in spite of the harassing 
worries caused by the war, she was at least in her own home and 
in the country she loved with all her heart and soul. Her charitable 
work besides offered her ample occupation, and she was surrounded 
by many relations whose love and devotion would help her to bear 
the separation from her family. 

Who could have foreseen then that we were destined to meet 
again under the saddest and most trying circumstances! It was 
during the spring of 1918. We were spending the first year of 
our dreary exile in Switzerland. My mother joined us when Russia 
was in the first throes of the Revolution which was soon to cause 
the violent death of almost all her Russian relations. She hurried 
to Ziirich where her son, King Constantine, was only just recovering 
from a dangerous attack of Spanish influenza, which nearly cost 
him his life a second time. 

We spent the last night at St. Petersburg, as we had to catch a 
very early train on the following morning. It was without regret 
that I left Russia this time, a strange contrast to all my previous 
happy visits to that country. 

We reached Torneo early next morning. We were not allowed, 
however, to cross over to Haparanda, on Swedish soil, before our 
passports had been duly examined by the local authorities and 
by a British naval officer, specially appointed for that service at 
the Torneo Customs. I was surprised to see a British officer as- 
sociated with this business, and when I asked for the reason I was 
told that England was represented in various branches of the 
Russian administration, particularly in those of a military order, 
by a special staff of auxiliary officers. I could not quite under- 
stand the reason of this arrangement, but I remember that the 
Russians seemed to resent an agreement which they regarded as 
an unnecessary interference in their private affairs. 

Although it was only the beginning of October, autumn was 
already far advanced in these northern regions. The weather was 
cold. Indeed, the beautiful long summer days of July that seemed 
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to have no end were already giving place to the desolate gloom 
of the polar nights. 

What with one delay and another, we were forced to spend 
the whole day at Torneo, where everyone had to undergo a medical 
inspection which, as far as we were concerned, consisted only in 
showing our tongues to the doctor, who declared us sound enough 
to continue our journey ; we got on to our train late at night... . 
Our first destination was Christiania, which we reached some 
time after midnight next day. 

The railway line crossing over the high chain of mountains 
which separates Christiania from Bergen is one of the most pictur- 
esque one can see. There had been a heavy fall of snow some 
days before, and when I looked out of my window next morning 
everything was so white that at first I could not distinguish the 
outline of the mountains against the sky. At about nine o'clock 
the train stopped for a few minutes at a small station right at the 
top of the mountain range, where all the passengers rushed out 
through the snow to get their breakfast at a small restaurant. 
Here delicious hot coffee, tea and all kinds of hot and cold dishes 
were laid out on a huge table ready for the travellers’ convenience. 
Everyone was free to choose whatever he liked and eat as much as 
he liked ; how the bills were paid seemed a riddle to us, but we did 
what everybody did, that is, we went up to a waitress and asked 
what we owed for our breakfast ; it was a ridiculously small amount 
and the same apparently for everyone, whether he had consumed 
four portions or one. The people who run these station-restaurants 
must have very confiding natures, for control is out of the question, 
and they have to rely entirely on the honesty of their customers. 

As we gradually began to descend into lower altitudes, there 
was less snow and Nature became even more beautiful, though less 
wild. The road wound its way along the precipitous side of a 
wonderful fiord, whére the contrast of light and colour between 
the beautiful autumn shades of birch and larch trees, varying 
from bright yellow to orange and dark brown, and the deep blue 
of the sea, far beneath, offered a truly magnificent panorama. 

We arrived at Bergen towards midday and, driving through 
the picturesque little town to the wharf, went on board the Nor- 
wegian steamer which was to take us to Newcastle. There were 
a great number of passengers on board, chiefly English and Russian, 
for, as will be remembered, the way over Bergen and Newcastle was 
the shortest one open to travellers going to England from Russia 
and vice versa. 

We crossed the North Sea in what seemed to me a terrific gale. 
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But I was assured by the captain that it was usual at that 
time of the year and much safer, into the bargain, than calm 
weather on account of submarines, always dangerous in those 
seas. We reached Newcastle, about twelve hours later than we 
were due. 

Before entering the port, awnings were stretched all along the 
sides of the lower deck, which completely obscured the view and 
no one was allowed on the upper decks. A great number of officials 
came on board as soon as we got alongside the pier, and sentries 
were placed on the gangways and at every door. None of the 
passengers were permitted to land before a great number of formali- 
ties had been carefully gone through. 

The sight of all this was altogether such an unusual one for 
England! In ordinary times the arrangements for landing were 
rendered particularly easy to all travellers. One could hardly 
help being deeply impressed by these outward signs of the grave 
times through which the country was passing. 

Thanks, however, to the obliging courtesy of the harbour author- 
ities, who had been notified of our arrival through the Greek Consul, 
we quickly obtained the visa of our passports and were allowed 
to go on shore. 

We did not see much of the town as it was a wet and nasty 
morning ; so we drove straight to the hotel and had a substantial 
English breakfast, which was all the more welcome after our crossing. 
We left for London towards noon. The beautiful English country 
with its wretched climate, so totally out of keeping with the beauties 
of its Nature, struck me again as one of those incongruities beloved 
by the gods, who do not like to lavish all their blessings and riches 
on one people alone. The railway stations, full of hurrying groups 
of soldiers and officers, many of whom belonged to the different 
Allied armies, gave an extraordinary impression of military ani- 
mation so utterly unlike anything seen in England before. 

_ We reached London late in the afternoon and drove to Claridge’s, 
where my sister, Marie, had come up from Harrogate on purpose 
to meet me. 

The day after my arrival, I hastened to Marlborough House 
to pay a visit to my aunt, Queen Alexandra. It was a great joy 
seeing her again. Although circumstances were so different from 


1 My sister Marie was first married to Grand Duke George of Russia. During 
the Revolution, he was arrested and imprisoned by the Bolchevists and finally shot 
by them without any trial, on the 29 January, 1919. 

The three other victims of this dastardly crime were the Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nie brother), Grand Duke Paul (youngest son of Emperor Alexander II, and there- 

ore uncle to Emperor Nicholas) and Grand Duke Dimitri, the only surviving brother 
of my mother. 
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those of former happy meetings, she greeted me with the same 
warm affection she had always shown me, and with that particular 
sweetness of which only she knew the secret. 

Queen Alexandra was not the person to allow her feelings of 
fond attachment to those she had loved in the happy days of 
peace to be influenced by the sordid work of calumny. Even in 
the darker days which were to follow, when old friends turned 
against us and it was considered a treasonable act to associate with 
us or even to acknowledge our acquaintance, Queen Alexandra 
never altered her affections, but remained the dearest and truest 
of friends. 

Better than anyone else, Queen Alexandra knew what England 
had meant to us from our youth up; and what it means to us still. 
She knew that none of us ever were, or ever could be, an enemy 
of England where everyone of us had so many relations and so many 
friends, and which we always looked upon as a real home, next to 
our own. That is why our love for Queen Alexandra, who had 
been such a devoted sister of my father, can only be equalled by the 
adoration and fidelity which all her subjects carried in their hearts 
for her. 

My aunt wanted to know all about my stay in Russia, what I 
had done there, whom I had seen and everything concerning her 
sister, the Dowager Empress, and my mother. It was a great 
pleasure, too, meeting my cousins Louise and Victoria, who have 
always been very dear relations and the best of friends. 

Next day my sister and I were asked to lunch with the King and 
Queen, who received us with their usual amiability and kindness. 
Never once did they hint at anything that might make us believe 
they credited the vile stories that were then being rumoured about 
us. 
During my ten days’ stay in London I avoided politics, since 
my brother Andrew—who had returned to Greece some time 
before my arrival—had done in London and Paris what I had been 
commissioned to doin St. Petersburg. Not being officially authorized, 
I abstained from seeking an interview with any member of the 
British Government. I was happy to give myself—as far as such 
a thing was possible—a mental rest. After the worries I had had 
in Russia, I did not wish to spoil the delightful feeling of being 
again in England by exposing myself to renewed disappointment. 
I believed, moreover, that any interference on my part would have 
done more harm than good. Besides, what could I do? 

However, I had presumed too much; for how was it possible 
to keep from worrying when both the English and French Press 
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vied with each other in scathing condemnation of King Constantine 
and all his family. 

I shall never forget my mortification when walking through 
London I saw posters placarded at every street corner, and bearing 
in huge letters such titles as: ‘‘ Tino’s new treachery,” ‘ Allied 
plans betrayed to Germans by Tino ”’ or ‘‘ Tino in a temper,” and 
other ‘‘ delectable ’’ headings! The use of the family nickname 
was intended to convey both irony and contempt. It was unfair 
and cruel and, what is more, not British. 

It was useless to argue. The most well-balanced minds were 
incapable of calm reasoning. But a wave of bitterness flooded my 
whole being because the imputations against us were so unfair. 

I was not so much wrapt up in my own troubles, however, as 
not to be capable of realizing that those engaged in a death struggle 
for their existence could show little or no indulgence to others, 
whose sufferings were as nothing compared to their own. And 
so, I sympathized whole-heartedly with the people towards whom, 
by birth and education, I had felt myself drawn at all times. 

I still have a vivid impression of London during those memorable 
October days of 1916. The jolly carelessness of happier days had 
given way to an expression of seriousness and intensity, visible 
on almost every face one met in the street. The haste and 
bustle of night traffic in the streets and squares, had something 
uncanny and strange about it owing to the motor-cars and taxis 
gliding about without head-lights, the darkened shop windows and 
the strangely-lighted street lamps, which were blackened at the top 
and only showed a dim light at the foot of the lamp-posts. 

I went to several theatres and music-halls. All the white shirt- 
fronts of pre-war days were replaced by the khaki of officers and 
soldiers. It made one feel quite uncomfortable to be wearing a 
dinner jacket amongst those soldiers! England’s youth was 
making the best of those few moments of relaxation and freedom 
and seemed utterly regardless of the cruel fate that perhaps was 
lying in wait for them on the morrow. 

Whilst in London I thought it necessary to send a telegram to 
King Constantine, summarizing my personal impressions as well 
as drawing his attention to the attitude of the Press. 

Before my departure I applied to the authorities for permission 
to cross the Channel via Dover to Calais, which, if I am not mis- 
taken, was no longer the line for ordinary travellers, but reserved 
only for military purposes. 


1 It is regrettable that the familiar appellation of ‘‘ Tino ”’ is still used in derision 
by certain organs, when referring to events regarding King Constantine. 
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This permission was granted ; and I was given a paper to sign 
by which I declared that I undertook the journey at my own risk, 
and that in case anything were to happen to me, I or my “ heirs” 
would not apply for damages. 

The day we crossed, the boat was full of officers and soldiers 
returning to the front, and before starting everyone was provided 
with a lifebelt. I asked whether it was necessary to put it on, and 
was told that ‘‘ forearmed was forewarned,’ so I fixed it on me 
and felt very uncomfortable, as the crossing was rough and I could 
neither sit nor lie down. We reached Calais without any mishap 
and arrived in Paris sooner than I had ever done before. 

All who have travelled from Calais to Paris during those stirring 
days are sure to retain a vivid recollection of the military activity 
that met the eye all along that line, the innumerable trucks full of 
soldiers and horses, the stores at the railway stations packed 
mountain high, the fabulous amount of war material of every 
description, the ceaseless ebb and flow of troops, and all the para- 
phernalia of the rear service of a huge fighting army. 

It seemed to me that the few moments I got off the “ rack ”’ 
were those when I witnessed the colossal effort, the gigantic struggle 
of a dauntless people determined to spare themselves no sacrifice 
to save their country and their honour. 

Paris, at whatever season and under whatever circumstances 
one comes back to it, remains eternally the city of charm and 
beauty, of undying vitality, in which the very air one breathes 
goes to one’s head like champagne. Yet this time a subtle change 
was apparent. Here gaiety and insouciance were but masks to 
conceal a distress caused by the graver aspects of life. Paris 
was like a brave woman hiding her heart-ache behind a winning 
smile. 

I remained only three days in Paris, during which time I ab- 
stained from coming in touch even with old friends, as I considered 
it undignified to be called upon to defend myself against the vile 
insinuations circulated about my country and my family in particular. 
I spent most of my time with my brother George, who lived at St. 
Cloud and who, through his connections with many personages 
belonging to various political circles, was very well informed as to 
the sentiments and views of the French Government. 

From Paris we journeyed straight down to Naples, where we 
embarked on a Greek steamer bound for the Piraeus, which we 
reached on the morning of November 2nd. My first impression 
on coming home was a painful one. On entering the port, a launch 
bearing several British and French officials, belonging to the service 
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of foreign control, came on board and intimated that no one was 
to leave the ship before undergoing a thorough examination. To 
such a humiliating situation in my own country I refused to submit, 
being neither a ‘‘ spy ” nor a “ German.’’ So I calmly walked down 
the gangway and stepped into the boat where my wife and children 
were waiting for me. It was indeed nice seeing them again after 
four months’ separation. 

Once in Athens, my first duty was to see the King and give 
him an account of my mission. 

“‘T am sorry,” said my brother, “ you should have undertaken 
such a long journey for nothing; and that things, which looked 
so promising during the first part of your stay in Russia, should 
have got so muddled in the end. God knows I have done my best 
to bring about an understanding ; but it is hopeless to have to do 
with people who will not understand. They refuse me the right 
to consider first the interests of the Greek people, and, because 
I had the cheek to do so, they call me a ‘ pro-German.’ Why on 
earth can’t they find some other reason for my attitude instead 
of eternally repeating the same absurd story, which they have 
ended by believing themselves.” 

“What was the gist of Mr. Zaimis’ conversations with the 
Powers ? ’’ I asked. ‘‘ And why were the Calogeropoulos proposals 
refused ? ”’ 

“When Rumania took her plunge,” the King answered, “ about 
which, unfortunately, she kept us in the dark, I immediately con- 
sulted Mr. Zaimis and the General Staff how far this new phase in 
the situation of the Balkans could influence our own policy. I 
thought it certainly would, and so did Mr. Zaimis. The General 
Staff was rather inclined to believe that Rumania would not be able 
to face an Austro-German attack. 

‘“‘ Thereupon Mr. Venizelos made a public speech from the balcony 
of his house and treated me very unfairly, knowing that I was 
unable to answer him publicly. But he declared that he was 
ready to back a Zaimis Cabinet provided it adopted a war policy 
and the Allies consented to invest it with real political power. 
I was glad to hear this, and I went even so far as to say that Mr. 
Venizelos had the moral obligation of sharing the responsibility, 
either by entering the Cabinet himself, or by naming two or three 
of his friends to represent him in it.1 Unfortunately, these dis- 
cussions did not come to anything as the Powers, and France 
especially, insisted that Greece should declare war without a 


1 This statement is corroborated by Paxton Hibbon in his book ‘‘ King Constantine 
and the Greek People,”’ p. 289. 
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moment’s hesitation. Thereupon occurred that unfortunate de- 
monstration before the French Legation, which spoilt everything. 
Mr. Zaimis was obliged to resign and I could do nothing to prevent 
him. You know that Mr. Dimitracopoulos’ overtures failed com- 
pletely. Then came the Calogeropoulos Cabinet, which tried to 
continue the conversations begun by Mr. Zaimis. Mr. Calogero- 
poulos’ proposals were not considered serious in spite of my own 
formal declarations. They were completely ignored, firstly, because 
the reservations expressed by the Government were taken as a 
proof of unwillingness, and, secondly, because any attempt at a 
sincere rapprochement has always been thwarted by the Venizelist 
party, which considers it its exclusive privilege to be on good terms 
with the Allied Powers. This political faction thinks that it alone 
has the right to force the country out of neutrality and won't 
allow anyone else to do so. Unfortunately, this idea has also got 
hold of all Ententist circles. By all kinds of underhand proceedings, 
this party has succeeded in gaining the confidence of the Allies 
and convinced them that Entente interests in Greece can only be 
forwarded by a Government under Mr. Venizelos. That is why 
all his political opponents and myself are accused of being pro- 
German. If they had called me a Germanophobe, they would 
have been much nearer the truth. 

“It is all rot about my secretly wanting to join forces with the 
Germans and I don’t know which are the greater fools, those who 
accused me of such folly, or those who believed it. We have made 
four distinct offers of co-operation with the Allies, every one of which 
has been rejected on the ground that they were either not sincere 
or dependent on unacceptable conditions; but to the Germans 
we never made any proposals at all, either officially or unofficially.’ 

““Many people say,’’ I remarked, ‘‘ that you had committed 
yourself to a policy of neutrality and that you would never depart 
from it.”’ 

“It is absolutely untrue, and nonsensical at the same time,”’ 
answered the King vehemently, “‘ the moment will come when we 
shall have to join the Allies, whether we want it or not!” As an 
afterthought he added: “ After the rejection of our last proposals, 
however, it does not seem likely that they will accept our participa- 
tion any more, or, if they do, it will only be by compelling me to 
appeal to Mr. Venizelos. The latter has been too hasty, too impatient 
and wants to bear alone the glory of bringing Greece to the side of 
the Allies. Had he been really so anxious to offer the Entente Powers 
a substantial aid while safeguarding his country’s interests, he would 
have bided his time—just as I tried to do. His last move, by heading 
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the seditious movement of Salonica, has caused a disruption which 
has not only shattered the union of the nation for a long time to 
come, but also considerably weakened its military power and 
compromised the efficiency of Greece as an Ally.” 

“They say,” I argued, “that Mr. Venizelos has the people and 
the army with him and that soon the whole country will follow 
him.’ 

‘We shall see,’’ answered my brother, ‘‘ but you know as well 
as I do that at the present moment our military wants are so great 
that it will take months before our army is ready for the field. 
Do you think that seditious movements and disorder will improve 
matters ? Since I had solemnly declared I had decided to fight on 
their side, why were my efforts not encouraged and why did they 
refuse to grant me precisely those demands which would have 
made Greece's participation really effective? If they thought 
that I was playing a double game, why did they not immediately 
accept my proposals in order to drive me into a corner and stop my 
fooling them? But after all . . . who knows if it is not better 
so! Look at Rumania—her plight is getting worse every day. I 
tremble at the thought that our country might be exposed to such 
a terrible fate—yet no one seems to give me credit for these grave 
apprehensions. I know quite well what is said about me, but 
what I have done was dictated by my conscience and by the firm 
conviction that I was serving the country’s interests as best I 
could. I may have been mistaken, but I never wanted to follow 
a ‘dynastic’ policy, that is, to save my head and crown at the 


country’s expense.” 
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CHAPTER I 
EVENTS IN GREECE DURING MY ABSENCE 


O understand what happened whilst I was away, it 
will be necessary to recapitulate certain events lead- 
ing up to the situation in Greece as I found it on my 
return. 

By the Note of June 21, the Allies, in order to dispel the 
feeling of humiliation naturally caused to the Greek people by 
their severe demands, tried to impress upon them that the Consti- 
tution had been shamefully violated by Mr. Skouloudis’ Cabinet, and 
that the aim of the Entente Governments was to safeguard the people 
in the enjoyment of their rights and liberties. From the fact that the 
Greek people as a whole, had never manifested displeasure against 
“the violation of their liberties ’’ by their King and Government— 
such complaints having been expressed only by a turbulent and 
intriguing minority—it was easy to explain whence the Note derived 
its real inspiration ! 

Contrary to what was anticipated the Note produced conster- 
nation among the people, but no feeling of distrust against the King. 
The Venizelist Press, on the other hand, hailed the reprobation 
administered by the Allies on the Government with unbounded 
enthusiasm. Mr. Venizelos sent his congratulations and thanks to 
M. Briand. 

The leader of the Liberal party then conceived the idea of 
rebelling against the Sovereign and the State, but kept back for 
two reasons ; first, because he recognized the King’s great prestige 
and popularity and feared that an overt act against him in Athens 
would mean his own destruction ; secondly, because he did not 
as yet feel himself sufficiently backed by the British Government. 
He therefore postponed his decision, and, instead, gave public 
utterance to his bellicose ambitions, while assuring the representa- 
tives of the Powers that the elections, which had been fixed for 
August, would undoubtedly return him with a large majority. 
As it seemed necessary, however, to support his optimism more 
effectively, General Sarrail undertook the task of enforcing Mr. 
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Venizelos’ popularity in Macedonia by measures of which he alone 
knew the secret. 

The demobilization of the Greek Army, which had begun, was soon 
destined to have the most fatal consequences on a situation already 
so involved. Mr. Zaimis invited General Sarrail to occupy the 
forts of Eastern Macedonia before the Greek garrisons had to 
evacuate them, owing to their deficiency in numbers. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief, however, scorned this suggestion. He was on 
the point of undertaking an offensive, though with little chance 
of success, since out of an army reinforced by 120,000 Serbians, 
23,000 Italians and a brigade of Russians, totalling 350,000 men, 
more than 60 per cent were down with malaria. 

At this critical moment the German and Bulgarian Staffs, through 
their representatives at Athens, notified the Greek Government 
that their troops were compelled, for strategic reasons, to enter 
Greek territory, and at the same time reiterated the assurance given 
when they advanced on Fort Rupel. But following the usual 
Bulgarian methods of warfare, the bands of comitadjis that accom- 
panied the regular army started on their work of pillage and murder. 
Colonel Hadjopoulos, commander of the IVth Army Corps, stationed 
at Cavalla, begged the Government to let him recall the demobilized 
reservists and also asked for the despatch of the Greek fleet. The 
Government, however, fearing that armed resistance might lead 
to a massacre of the population, and disaster for the garrison, forbade 
any opposition. The Government, moreover, feared that armed 
resistance would mean a declaration of war, an eventuality they 
particularly wished to avoid at that moment owing to the inefficiency 
of the army. 

This decision of the Greek Government aroused the indignation 
of the Allies. They forgot, however, that if the Greek Army was 
incapable of serious resistance, this was due to the isolation of the 
IVth Army Corps, owing to the strategic plans of General Sarrail 
and their own express requests for demobilization which had 
emboldened the Germano-Bulgarians to advance. 

For obvious reasons, this fact was not brought to the public 
notice, which explains to some extent the hostility of the Press 
during my stay in Russia. 

On August 27th Mr. Venizelos delivered a fiery speech from his 
balcony to a number of his adherents gathered before his house. 
He openly laid the blame on the King for the country’s misfortunes, 
alleging his violation of the Constitution and his admiration for 
Germany. His speech ended with a scarcely veiled threat to the 

1 Dartige d. F., p. 99. 
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King: “If we are not listened to, we shall take counsel as to 
what must be done to rescue all that can be rescued from the 
catastrophe that has overtaken us.’’} 

This obvious lése-majesté would have justified the Government 
in taking action against the speaker ; but the Government, knowing 
only too well who was behind the Liberal leader, did not move a 
finger. 

Three days later Mr. Venizelos’ followers at Salonica rose in 
revolt. General Sarrail, aware of the plot that was being hatched, 
supported them with his authority and seized the public offices. 
The troops that had remained loyal were besieged in their barracks 
and forced by starvation to surrender. Their commander, Colonel 
Tricoupis, and his officers were taken to a Greek steamer amidst the 
derision of their captors and sent to the Piraeus. Many of the 
petty officers and soldiers were detained by force and compelled 
to serve the rebels; others, including numbers of civilians, were 
thrown into prison or exiled to different islands occupied by the 
Allies. 

When the officers arrived at Athens, they were received by 
the King, who addressed words of welcome to them and extolled 
their loyalty. This event was bitterly commented upon by the 
Allies’ and Venizelist Press, who professed to see in it a fresh proof 
of antagonism to the Entente Powers and this, despite the fact that 
the King had carefully refrained from any reference to the attitude 
of the Allies or their Commander-in-Chief. 

Meanwhile the anxiety of the foreign representatives reached 
fever heat. The French Minister went so far as to declare that 
‘“‘ everything was to be feared,” even to a raid of Uhlans at the 
gates of the capital.? 

The French Minister even asked that a squadron should be 
placed at his disposal ;? and he succeeded in communicating his 
anxiety to Paris so well that Admiral Dartige du Fournet, at 
Malta, received orders to form a special squadron and proceed to 
Athens, according to plans drawn up in June. He arrived at Milo 
on August 28th, where he was ordered to act with Admiral Hayes- 
Sadler, commander of the British squadron, with a view to “ de- 
priving Greece of any possibility of resistance.” 

‘‘ All communications between Milo and the outer world had 
been interrupted in order to assure secrecy and the surprise of the 

4 Greek paper Hesperia, Sept. 1, 1916. In referring to this speech, The Times 
on the 31st Aug. wrote: ‘‘. . . There are sentences in this speech which we 
would have preferred to have had less violent; they cannot be agreeable to any 
Sovereign.”’ 

® Dartige d. F., p. 99. * Dartige d. F., p. 99. 
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undertaking. But it was all to no purpose ; in less than four days 
our presence was notified to King Constantine.’’* 

One may well ask why such pains were taken by the Admiral 
to keep his movements secret from King Constantine, who had 
never manifested any hostile intentions ? In any case, what possible 
resistance could he or the Greek nation offer to such a formidable 
naval concentration ? 

On August 31st the Admiral received orders to take the special 
squadron to Salamis and insist on the following demands: 

“x, The control of Greek posts and telegraphs. 

“2, The expulsion of Baron Schenk and his agents who were 
doing their best to create a pro-German party in Greece. 

‘3, The surrender of enemy steamers which had taken refuge 
at Eleusis and the Piraeus. 

“On the morning of September Ist the fleet stood out to sea. 
The weather was calm, clear and beautiful. Sixty-nine units of 
every description (39 British and 30 French), the big ships in single 
file, flanked by torpedo-boats, steamed ahead at the rate of fifteen 
knots. The squadron presented a fine appearance, leaving behind 
it a long track of white-crested waves that stretched to the very edge 
of the horizon—the ‘ coup d’ceil’’ was very impressive. Alli arrange- 
ments for battle had been made. 

‘“‘ But as the French Naval Attaché and head of the Intelligence 
service had failed to furnish any information concerning the in- 
tentions of the Greeks, such as the laying of mines, the equipment 
of their two submarines, etc. . . . the Commander-in-Chief had 
to be careful and prepared for every eventuality.’ The great 
fleet, however, “‘ reached its destination without any incident and 
anchored at the entrance of the Bay of Salamis at 4.30 p.m.’””? 

The Admiral’s first act was to seize the thirteen German merchant 
ships at anchor at Eleusis and the Piraeus. This operation was 
carried out with “remarkable energy ’’ by one of the Admiral’s 
subordinates. 

He then ordered the Admiral commanding the Greek squadron 
to close the wireless stations. 

A few days after this order had been given, Admiral Dartige 
was instructed by the French Minister of Marine to declare that 
the Greek Government had repeatedly made use of the telegraph 
in order to supply military information to the enemy. Yet the 
Admiral asserts that ‘‘ he never received a single proof from Paris 
which could enlighten him.’’ 

On the other hand, the Admiral gives the following instance 


1 Dartige d. F., p. 99. ® Dartige d. F., p. 103. * Dartige d. F., p. 129. 
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of how the credulity of the French Minister of Marine had been 
imposed upon by his Naval Attaché: the Russian Minister, Mr. 
Demidoff, had stated in the course of a conference of the representa- 
tives that he had to send certain information to the American 
Embassy at Constantinople, which had taken charge of Russian 
interests, and that the Greek Government agreed to transmit the 
message through the Greek Legation at Pera. Mr. Demidoff asked 
to be allowed to make use of the wireless station at Athens. The 
representatives and the Admiral having given their consent, the 
cypher telegram was sent off. Within forty-eight hours the 
Admiral received ‘‘a nervous telegram ’”’ from Paris asking him 
what measures he had taken to prevent the Hellenic Government 
from ‘“‘ violating its engagements.” ‘‘ This rebuke,” explains the 
Admiral, ‘“‘ was the result of a sensational telegram sent by the 
Naval Attaché and head of the French Secret Intelligence Service, 
who, knowing nothing of the above transactions, denounced the 
‘bad faith’ of the Greeks.’’} 

The demand for the expulsion of private individuals, according 
to the Admiral, included persons whose names had been put on 
the black list by the British and French Intelligence Services as 
acknowledged agents and spies of German propaganda, as well as 
other personages of Greek nationality, both civil and military, 
who were suspected of moral connivance with the enemies of the 
Entente Powers. 

‘Unfortunately,’ says the Admiral, “the list drawn up by 
the Naval Attaché and accepted without control by the Allied 
Ministers contained many errors. The Greek Cabinet did not 
fail to point them out, and we were obliged to admit them.’’? 

As to the second list, containing the names of well-known poh- 
ticians and members of the General Staff, the Ministers were unable 
to arrive at any agreement in spite of the Admiral’s offer, if fur- 
nished with a proper list, to present it personally to the Greek 
Government. 

The Admiral goes on to say: ‘Certainly all discussion would 
have been avoided at Athens had we been the strongest on the 
Western battlefields; but we had not yet reached that point. 
In the state in which we found ourselves a clear and frank policy, 
a formal recognition of Greek neutrality by means of certain 


1 Dartige d. F., p. 127. 

* Dartige d. F., p. 122.—Writing on the same subject, Mr. Abbott says: ‘At 
last an expurgated list was approved and summarily carried out. Some of the 
accused aang punishment by transferring their services from the German to the 
French and British propagandas ; for whereas to intrigue with the former was to 
commit a crime, to intrigue with the latter was to perform a meritorious deed.” 
** Greece and the Allies,’’ pp. 112-13. 
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concessions, chiefly the right of recruiting volunteers,! would have 
been the best way of retaining the sympathies of the nation and 
depriving our enemies of every pretext of disturbance. This line 
of conduct was not adopted, but we embarked on a policy of 
coercion.’’? 


CHAPTER II 
OUTRAGE AGAINST THE FRENCH LEGATION 


As can be seen from the conversation I had with the King on the 
day of my return to Athens, Rumania’s declaration of war caused 
the King and the Government to consider Greece’s new line of 
conduct. 

Mr. Zaimis’ actions were hampered by the fact that after the 
resignation of Mr. Skouloudis the Allies refused to consider the 
new Cabinet as anything more than a stop-gap Ministry meant to 
carry on the administration until the election of a new Parliament. 

It was, therefore, necessary for Mr. Zaimis to ascertain whether 
Mr. Venizelos could prevail upon the Entente Governments to invest 
Mr. Zaimis with effective political power. 

In his memorable speech of August 27th, referred to in the pre- 
ceding chapter, Mr. Venizelos declared that ‘‘ the Liberal party is 
prepared to back the Cabinet of Affairs (Zaimis) with their political 
authority,’ provided it really intended to adopt Mr. Venizelos’ 
warlike policy. Mr. Zaimis, thereupon, approached Mr. Venizelos 
with a view to finding out how far the latter was disposed to sub- 
stantiate his words. Mr. Venizelos immediately broached the 
question of the elections and hinted that if the elections were post- 
poned indefinitely he (Mr. Zaimis) could count upon the support 
of the Liberal party. 

It seemed wiser to come to an understanding on this point as 
Mr. Venizelos and the Allied Ministers had, at last, realized that 
the coming elections would end in disaster for the Liberal party.® 


1 For the seditious movement in Salonica. 

® Dartige d. F., p. 124. 

§ “The question of the dissolution of the Chamber was set aside. . . . Besides 
there was every reason to suppose that new elections would not be favourable to the 
Venizelist party, the cause of which was so intimately attached to our own.” 
Dartige d. F., pp. 121-2. 
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Confident that this agreement would be adhered to by those 
who had proposed it, Mr. Zaimis then proceeded to sound the British 
and French Governments. 

London did not appear averse to the overtures of the Greek 
Premier, who explained that if Greece was to offer any effective 
aid she required, above all things, money and equipment. Before 
giving a reply, the British Government said it wished to communicate 
with France. Paris also manifested satisfaction, but insisted that 
Greece was to make an immediate and formal declaration of adhesion, 
being free, thereafter, to negotiate for the obtaining of money and 
war material. Russia, as far as I was aware, abstained from com- 
mitting herself and resolved to abide by the decision of her Allies. 

For ten days an active correspondence was kept up between 
Athens and the Allied Governments, at the end of which Mr. Zaimis, 
realizing that it was impossible for him to satisfy the demands of 
the Entente Powers and safeguard the interests of his own country, 
decided to resign. 

It pleased the defamers of the King to say that while Mr. Zaimis 
was carrying on the conversations about Greece’s participation, a 
telegram arrived from the German Emperor advising King Con- 
stantine to hold out, as within a month Rumania would be crushed 
by the Germans, and General Sarrail’s army swept into the sea! 
Mr. Zaimis, thereupon, according to the same authorities, realizing 
that he was being fooled by the King, who, in consequence of this 
message, had decided not to depart from his neutrality, offered his 
resignation. 

This version, however, happens to be flatly contradicted by 
the King’s telegram to me in Russia, in which he bitterly complained 
that the resignation of Mr. Zaimis, who enjoyed his absolute con- 
fidence, as well as the unanimous confidence of the country, had 
rendered the situation very difficult. In the same telegram the 
King declared that under certain circumstances which would render 
the participation of Greece useful to the Allies and of advantage 
to her own interests, he had already declared that he was ready to 
enter into the war on the side of the Allies. 

The aforesaid defamatory version is further contradicted by 
Mr. Zaimis himself, who telegraphed to the Greek Minister in Paris : 
“‘ My impression is that the Cabinet which will succeed me will not 
abandon the line of policy I have pursued.’”? 

If the King had duped Mr. Zaimis, why did he countenance the 
continuation of the same conversations by Mr. Calogeropoulos ? 
Was he duping him too ? 

1 Zaimis to Romanes. Athens 1/14 Sept., 1916. 
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It is evident that the slanderers, who never let an occasion go 
by without blackening the King’s name, had no scruples in de- 
claring that the man who was capable of sending his brothers 
on a fool’s errand, would also not hesitate to deceive his Prime 
Minister. 

The real cause, however, of Mr. Zaimis’ resignation is to be found 
in the fact that while he was engaged in the delicate task of con- 
ciliation, which appeared to have every chance of coming to a 
satisfactory conclusion, other disruptive influences were at work, 
striving to embarrass and upset his efforts. No better proof of 
this latent opposition can be found than in the following deplorable 
incident, “‘ which occurred at that critical moment and strained the 
situation to the utmost.”’ 

On the evening of September gth, at the time when the representa- 
tives of the Entente Powers were holding a conference at the French 
Legation, a score of hooligans rushed into the garden shouting : 
“Long live the King! . . . Down with France! . . . Down with 
England!” A few revolver shots were fired in the air and then 
the mob disappeared without being interfered with by the 
guards either of the War Ministry or the Royal Palace across the 
road.? 

Mr. Zaimis, the Prime Minister, hastened to the French Legation 
to express his regrets, and to announce that necessary steps would 
be immediately taken to bring the guilty parties to justice. 

Despite the objections of his colleagues at seeing troops despatched 
to Athens, the French Minister left the naval Commander-in-Chief 
to judge for himself what measures had best be taken. The latter, 
esteeming that the French Legation had been the object of a gross 
insult, ordered the landing of a detachment of sailors, which were 
sent to Athens to guard the Legation. 

“The Press,’’ writes the Admiral, ‘hostile to the Entente did 
not let the occasion pass without protesting against this measure, 
declaring that we were treating the Greeks like a band of niggers.’’? 

It will soon be seen how ill-chosen was the Admiral’s irony. 
Next day a Note was presented to the Prime Minister by Sir Francis 
Elliot demanding that the culprits should be discovered and severely 
punished and that written excuses should be made by the Greek 
Government to the French Minister. The naval Commander-in- 
Chief further insisted that a formal disavowal of the manifestation 
should be demanded from the King. 

Faithful to its promise, the Greek Government at once opened 
an enquiry. This showed that the demonstration had been a care- 


1 Dartige d. F., p. 119. 3 Dartige d. F., p. 120, 
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fully planned muse-en-scéne carried out by the Franco-British 
Secret Police Service. Owing to the scandal which the disclosure 
of the truth would have entailed, the Entente Ministers hastened 
to use their influence with the Greek authorities to have the matter 
hushed up. The Greek Government was obliged to comply with 
their wishes. So the story of the outrage committed by Greek 
royalists against France and England, and which created a storm 
of indignation in the Allied countries, enabled King Constantine’s 
calumniators to score again. 

But the truth was to come to light three years later when the 
episode had almost been buried in oblivion. 


Revelations were published by Mr. Georges Boussenot, a deputy 
and rapporteur of the naval committee of enquiry on Greek affairs 
to the Ministry of the Navy. He states, among other things, that 
after the manifestation took place before the French Legation “a 
certain number of individuals were arrested who declared that the 
manifestation had been organized by the Naval Attaché; the latter 
had them disguiscd as French sailors and conveyed on board the 
Résolu ; as it appeared that indiscretions were feared, the prisoners 
were sent to General Sarrail and placed in solitary confinement. 
The latter, not knowing what to do with them, sent them to France, 
where they were interned. Most of these prisoners were ardent 
Venizelists . . .”! 

These tardy disclosures are so eloquent in themselves that all 
comment seems unnecessary. 

I shall not give a long account of the fiery vituperations that 
appeared in the foreign Press, stigmatizing “ the outrage perpetrated 
by King Constantine's followers before the French Legation.”’ 
The two following instances will suffice. 

The Echo de Paris wrote‘on the 13th September, 1916: 


““A paid band—one may guess by whom—has invaded last 
Saturday evening the small garden of the French Legation in 
Athens. The ‘ demonstration ’—true to the usual password—ac- 
claimed King Constantine and insulted the Entente Powers. They 
even fired revolver shots. Detachments of the Greek Army, who 
keep guard on various buildings near by, arrived too late. It is 
not a question of an unforeseen event, but a premeditated outrage. 
. . . All the Greek patriots could have foreseen that a violent 
action was being prepared. . . . The Government of Athens had 


1“ La Renaissance politique, littéraire et artistique,’ 18th Décembre, 1920, 
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been duly cautioned by the Allied Ministers against incidents that 
were expected to happen. In spite of this, our flag was neither 
protected by the authorities, nor avenged by the population.” 


On 14th September, the French Temps wrote : 


‘“‘Mr. Zaimis has become open to suspicion by the Court owing 
to his past relations with Mr. Venizelos. He had advised the 
inevitable acceptance of the Allies’ last claims and had begun, 
without delay, to carry out the promised engagements. New com- 
plications, however, arose in consequence of the incident organized 
by the German Minister’s inspiration against the French Legation. 
Mr. Zaimis, rendered incapable by the ‘ occult ’ power that paralyzes 
the machinery of regular Government and the patriotic movement 
in Macedonia, is obliged to leave office.” 


These are samples of the literature that has branded King 
Constantine with the name of “ felon.”” And yet, when the truth 
came to light, how many were those who made amends for the 
perversion of truth of which they had, knowingly or unknowingly, 
been guilty ? 

It goes without saying that the harm caused by proceedings, 
such as the one described above could not escape the natural 
shrewdness of the Greek people. They contributed more than any- 
thing to hamper the Government in its efforts to establish a sincere 
understandmg. At the same time, they were the cause of deep 
resentment on the part of a people who considered themselves 
entitled to less contemptuous treatment. 

Whether the tactics of the chief of the Intelligence Service were 
approved of or not, is a matter of little importance; the fact 
remains that the result aimed at proved entirely successful, since 
a naval force was landed, and henceforward the French Legation 
was guarded by French sailors. 

Mr. Zaimis resigned, and his going was a source of great embarrass- 
ment not only to the King, but also to the British Minister, who 
had placed faith in the Prime Minister's sincere attempts to arrive 
at an agreement. Mr. Zaimis was not averse from deferring to the 
King’s and Sir Francis Elliot’s wish ; he declared himself willing 


1 Asa matter of fact, the Prime Minister had been warned by the Italian Minister, 
Count Bosdari, that ‘“‘ something was up.’’ The Count had himself been informed 
of the premeditated assault through a private message sent to him by the German 
Minister. Count Bosdari relates the fact in his book: ‘‘ Delle Guerre Balcaniche, 
della Grande Guerra ’’—Mondadori, Milano, page 166. 

For further interesting disclosures on the same subject, it is well to consult Mr. 
Cosmetato’s very enlightened and competent work: ‘ The Tragedy of Greece '’—~ 
Kegan Paul, page 211, 
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to resume negotiations provided M. Guillemin disavowed the 
intrigue of the Naval Attaché ; unfortunately the latter could not 
bring himself to go so far. 


Meanwhile events in Eastern Macedonia were rapidly coming to 
a head. The position of the Greek contingent at Cavalla, pressed 
on the one side by the Bulgarians, while on the other the British 
fleet blockaded the port, had become extremely critical; the 
isolation of the garrison was completed when the wireless station 
was destroyed by British sailors. 

The Bulgarians, fearing that the proximity of the fleet meant 
a probable landing of Entente troops, demanded that the Greeks 
should surrender the forts surrounding Cavalla. Colonel Hadjo- 
poulos’ perplexity was vastly increased when an envoy of General 
Hindenburg decreed that all Greek troops scattered in Eastern 
Macedonia should concentrate at Drama, a town situated about 
twenty kilometres north of Cavalla. The Greek Commander, 
replying that his orders were to muster at Cavalla, begged per- 
mission to send a message to Athens. This request being refused, 
he called a council of the chief officers of his division. The Greek 
forces amounted to scarcely 6,000 men and resistance would have 
meant annihilation; yet the thought of surrendering to the Bul- 
garians was hateful to everyone. It was therefore decided to ask 
General Hindenburg to guarantee the garrison’s safe conduct to 
Germany. 

But the Germano-Bulgarian Staffs determined to take full 
advantage of the defenceless condition of the Greek garrison. 

This attitude was undoubtedly due to the reports regarding 
the seditious movement at Salonica, which the foreign Press re- 
presented as an event destined sooner or latter to turn the scale 
of Greek politics. On the other hand, Mr. Zaimis’ overtures to 
the Entente Governments, which ought to have been kept strictly 
confidential, ‘‘ owing to the presence on our territory of a potential 
adversary and the need to extricate two divisions and a large 
quantity of material from their grasp,”! were divulged by the 
Entente and the Venizelist Press.? 


1 Zaimis to Greek Legations, Paris and London, 2nd Sept, 1916. All the des- 
patches regarding the Premier’s overtures were marked: ‘‘ strictly confidential and 
to be deciphered by the Minister himself.’’ 

* See messages from Athens correspondents of The Times and the Datly Chronicle, 
3rd Sept., Reuter, Athens, 9 Sept. 1916. ‘‘ In view of the strict censorship exercised 
during the war and in view of Franco-Venizelist anxiety to rush Greece into a 
rupture, as indiscretions can hardly be considered accidental ’’ (Abbott, note 
2, p- 119. 
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These ill-timed disclosures put the Germano-Bulgarians on their 
guard, and it is not to be wondered at that they tried to render 
powerless, at least, one fraction of the Greek Army which was 
presumably to be used against them. 

As to the sequel of this painful episode, I venture to borrow 
the words of G. F. Abbott, whose authority on this matter is 
unquestionable. } 

“On the other hand, the Greek officer’s council decided first 
to try every means of escape, and only, if that proved impossible, 
to comply with the German demand on condition that they should 
be taken to Germany and not be left in the hands of the 
Bulgarians. 

“ Accordingly, Colonel Hadjopoulos addressed an earnest appeal 
to the British for vessels to get his men away to Volo or the Piraeus, 
and, having received a promise to that effect, he secretly arranged 
for flight. On the night of Sept. ro, all the men with their belongings 
gathered on the sea-front ready to leave. But they reckoned 
without the partisans of Mr. Venizelos in their midst. One of them, 
the Commander of the Serres Division, had, a month previously, 
informed General Sarrail that he would fight on the side of the 
Allies (Sarrail, p. 152) and another on September 5th, at a nocturnal 
meeting on board a British man-of-war, had proposed to kidnap 
Colonel Hadjopoulos, arm volunteers, and attack the Bulgarians 
with the aid of Allied detachments landed at Cavalla. His proposal 
having been rejected, it was agreed that all ‘ patriotic’ elements 
should be transported to Salonica. In pursuance of this agreement, 
only those were allowed to embark who were willing to rebel. 
Those who refused to break their oath of allegiance to their King 
were turned adrift. Some tried to gain the island of Thasos, but 
their boats were carried to open sea and capsized, many being 
drowned, the rest got back to the shore in a desperate condition. 

“As a last hope of escape, Colonel Hadjopoulos begged the 
British naval authorities, who controlled all means of communication 
between Cavalla and Athens, to transmit a message to his Govern- 
ment asking if he might surrender to the British and be interned in 
the isle of Thasos. The message was duly transmitted through 
the British Legation on September 11th, and in reply the Greek 
Minister of War, after an understanding with the British authorities, 
ordered him through the same channel to embark at once with all 

1 His chief sources of information concerning this event are a Report by Col. 
Hadjopoulos to Marshal Hindenburg, dated ‘' Goerlitz, 13/26 Oct., 1916,” and 
another report drawn up at Athens in July 1921 from the records of the judicial 


investigation instituted by the Venizelos Government, in 1919, including the 
evidence of the British Vice-Consul, G, G. Knox. (Abbott, note 2, p. 121.) 
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his men and, if possible, the material, for Volo, on Greek ships by 
preference, but if such were not available, on any other ships. 
Whether these orders were ever forwarded, or whether they reached 
their destination too late, is not quite clear. It is certain, however, 
that during the critical hours when the fate of the unhappy soldiers 
hung in the balance, the British fleet only permitted the few who 
joined the rebellion to embark. For the loyal majority there was 
nothing left but the road to Drama. 

“Nor was any time allowed for vacillation. When, on the 
morning of September 11th, Colonel Hadjopoulos met the German 
officer, the latter handed him a telegram from Hindenburg, guar- 
anteeing the transport of the Greeks to Germany, where they would 
be treated as guests. He added that the departure from Cavalla 
would not be enforced for the present. But in the afternoon he 
intimated that this was due to a misunderstanding, and that they 
must leave the same night. Their efforts to escape had obviously 
become known to the Germans, who, taking no chances, insisted on 
immediate departure under threat of cancelling Hindenburg’s 
guarantee. Thus, the two Greek divisions forcibly were huddled 
off to Drama, whence, joined by the division stationed there, 
they were taken to Germany and interned at Goerlitz.” 


As may well be imagined, this event, the extenuating circum- 
stances of which were unknown to the general public, afforded a 
fresh occasion for overwhelming the King and the Greek Government 
with a torrent of abuse. 

It was the repercussion of this denunciation that I had met 
with in Russia. 

As a matter of fact the King and the Government knew nothing 
of what was happening at Cavalla, which was cut off from all 
communications with Athens. The Greek Government only heard 
of the calamity after the first Greek detachment had arrived in 
Germany. It immediately addressed an energetic protest to the 
German Government disavowing the course followed by Colonel 
Hadjopoulos and denying Germany’s right to detain the Greek troops 
as contrary to International Law. The request was at the same 
time made that ‘‘ our troops with their arms and baggage be trans- 
ported to the Swiss frontier, whence they may go to some Mediter- 
ranean port and return to Greece on ships which we shall send for 
the purpose.’’! 

The German Government answered that it would comply with 
the Greek demand provided sufficient guarantees were offered that 


3 White Book, No. 173. 
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the troops would not be prevented by the Allies from reaching home 
and that they would not be punished for their action. 

Meanwhile the Entente Press was denouncing the Cavalla affair 
as a “ disgraceful desertion,’ and The Tsmes in a leading article 
on September rgth, 1916, asked “‘ with what ignominious penalty 
their War Lord had visited so signal and so heinous an act of mutiny, 
perjury and treason on the part of his soldiers.” 

“The soldiers,” adds Mr. Abbott, ‘‘ who went to Germany pre- 
cisely in order to avoid committing an act of mutiny, perjury and 
treason. Truly, in time of war words change their meaning.’’! 


CHAPTER III 
VAIN ATTEMPTS AT CONCILIATION 


It will be remembered that after Mr. Zaimis’ resignation, the King 
appealed to Mr. Dimitracopoulos to form a new Cabinet. Mr. 
Dimitracopoulos was an eminent barrister and had distinguished 
himself some years previously as Minister of Justice of the Venizelos 
Cabinet ; a serious divergence of opinion with Mr. Venizelos had 
obliged him to resign and abandon the Liberal party. At the time 
when the King appealed to him he was the leader of a small minority 
in Parliament. 

Before accepting, Mr. Dimitracopoulos sought an interview with 
the British Minister. The main points of this conversation are to 
be found in the King’s last telegram to me at St. Petersburg. Mr. 
Dimitracopoulos realized that for him to form a new Government 
would not please the foreign representatives, chiefly because they 
were averse to displeasing Mr. Venizelos. 

The King then entrusted Mr. Calogeropoulos with the formation 
of the new Cabinet. Mr. Calogeropoulos had often held office 
as Minister. Though not a partisan of Mr. Venizelos, he was, 
nevertheless, a staunch friend of the Entente and chiefly of France, 
in which country he had completed his studies. He hastened 
to declare that he would do all in his power to strengthen the bonds 
between Greece and the Entente Powers and continue the negotia- 
tions started by his predecessor. 

These declarations, however, coming from a politician who 


+ Abbott, p. 122. 
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counted (as did his colleagues) many friends in Entente circles, 
were not of a nature to please the Liberal leader, who at once 
cast doubts on their sincerity. In an interview published in The 
Times on 18th September, 1916, Mr. Venizelos asserted that the 
new Cabinet could inspire no confidence, as it ‘‘ sprang from a party 
of pro-German traditions’’ (pro-German, in this case, meaning 
** anti-Venizelist ’’). 

Sir Francis Elliot, without openly sharing Mr. Venizelos’ views, 
declared to the Venizelist Press that the situation was not an 
agreeable one since Mr. Calogeropoulos described his Cabinet as a 
political one, whereas the Note of the Allies had demanded a business 
Cabinet. As to the new Premier’s sincere desire for a closer under- 
standing, the British Minister deemed it superfluous to discuss 
the question ; in his eyes, this was a matter belonging exclusively 
to the Liberal leader ! 

These two interviews gave the signal to the Press for starting 
a campaign against the new Ministry and threatening the King 
with the consequences should Mr. Venizelos not be immediately 
called to office. 

Mr. Calogeropoulos was placed in a cruel dilemma. If, in order 
to escape Franco-British coercion, he rushed the country into 
the war, he risked exposing Greece to an immediate aggression 
on the part of the Germano-Bulgarians without the means of 
opposing it. 

He therefore made the offer to the Entente Powers of which I 
have spoken in an earlier chapter. 

But the attacks against the new Cabinet had already under- 
mined its position. Russia, who, as we have seen, was, at first, 
quite willing to admit the sincerity of the Greek offer, was forced 
to range herself with her Allies, who affected to regard the 
Greek Cabinet’s proposals as a ruse; the new Government was 
given to understand that the Entente Powers declined to recog- 
nize it. 

In the meantime the internal situation, chiefly in Athens, had 
been brought to a deadlock. In consequence of the claims de- 
manded by the Note of June 21, the duties of the Greek police 
had passed almost entirely into the hands of the Franco-British 
Secret Police. The fact that the majority of the members of this 
organization was raised from the scum of the Levant and carefully 
chosen among adherents of the Venizelist faction, rendered them 
all the more hateful to the population. Their methods were worthy 
of the régime of Abdul Hamid. Their services, however, were 
highly appraised by their employers; the lust for rich rewards, 
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and the fact that they enjoyed complete judicial immunity, as 
belonging to a foreign organization, stimulated their zeal and the 
fertility of their imagination. 

Under the protecting wing of this model police force, the Venizelist 
faction gained an audacity and arrogance unjustified by their 
numbers. Under the very eyes of the guardians of public order, 
and mostly with their connivance, arms and ammunition were 
stored in private houses; the French Archzological School was 
transformed, according to the testimony of Admiral Du Fournet 
himself, into a depot for explosives. 

Foreign agents, while fomenting agitation against the State, 
spared no efforts in circulating the most alarming reports calculated 
to terrorize the inhabitants and deliberately encouraged differences 
with a view to dividing the people. It was rumoured that the King, 
realizing his isolation, was fortifying his country residence, whence 
with six thousand men he proposed to march against Athens and 
purge the capital of all antagonistic elements. This report was so 
far credited by French authorities that aeroplanes were actually 
ordered to fly low over the King’s residence and reconnoitre. 

Officially the Legations, in order to avoid any suspicion of com- 
plicity, kept aloof from all these unedifying proceedings. Yet the 
activity of the Secret Service, and the vexation it caused, were 
not unknown to them, nor did they officially disapprove of methods 
considered useful to attain the ultimate object of their policy. 
The only person in authority who did not hold himself answerable 
for these proceedings was Admiral Dartige du Fournet, who 
declares in his revelations that he had nothing to do with them, 
as the French Legation and the French Naval Ministry never dis- 
closed to him their secrets. 

Despite his efforts and the encouragement he received, the leader 
of the Liberal party knew that he was unable to stir up the people 
to sedition in Athens, or in any other part of old Greece. His only 
hope of success, therefore, was centred in the regions which were 
under the direct influence of the military and naval control of the 
Allied forces. He also knew that rebellion against the person of 
the King would not be countenanced by England or Russia. It 
was, therefore, necessary to proceed with the utmost circum- 
spection. 

From the French representative he lacked no encouragement. 
Admiral Dartige says that on 18th September he was notified 
by M. Guillemin that Mr. Venizelos was sailing for the islands, 
and orders were given for a French escort. 

“But at the last moment, Mr. Venizelos did not leave. He 
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hesitated for several days. The Intelligence Service, which was 
closely involved in this business, did not spare Mr. Venizelos their 
criticisms when the latter resisted the pressure brought to bear 
upon him.”"! 

The reason that made him “take the plunge”’ was the reassur- 
ing news from Crete, that the insurrection in that island, prepared 
by the British Secret Police, was progressing favourably. Mr. 
Venizelos left Athens for Suda Bay on the night of 24th September, 
accompanied by Admiral Coundouriotis and some of his partisans, 
and escorted by a French torpedo-boat. 

‘‘ His flight had been organized by the French Secret Service 
with a ‘ carnival scenario,’ on the painful details of which it would 
be better not to dwell.’’? 

When Mr. Venizelos landed in Crete, he took particular pains to 
assure the world at large that his action was purely inspired by 
patriotic motives and he continued to give solemn declarations 
of his loyalty to the King. The British and Russian Press extolled 
these protestations of loyalty, which were strong evidence in favour 
of the politician’s probity and disinterested patriotism. 

And yet, simultaneously with the declarations mentioned above, 
Mr. Venizelos telegraphed confidentially to M. Guillemin the 
following : ‘‘. . . If on my arrival in Crete I was obliged to declare 
that my ‘movement’ was not directed against King Constantine, 
I did so exclusively in order to tranquillize the Allied Powers, as I 
am convinced that the King has surrendered himself definitively 
and irrevocably to Germany.® 

The insurrection in Crete, carefully fostered by the Allied men- 
of-war, spread to the islands of Samos, Chios, Mytilene, Lemnos 
and Thassos. The other islands of ‘‘ old Greece’”’ and the main- 
land remained loyal. 

The Greek Government, naturally feeling alarmed at Mr. Venizelos’ 
action and wishing at all costs to forestall any fatal consequences, 
signified their willingness to conform to the Allies’ desire for an 
immediate declaration of war, hoping that the Powers would lend 
Greece the necessary military and financial assistance. The Greek 
Government even declared itself ready for a change in the Cabinet 
in the hope of restoring harmony between Greece and the Entente 
Powers.‘ 


1 Dartige d.F., p. 131. ® Dartige d. F., p. 131. 

* Quoted by Cosmetato in ‘‘ The Tragedy of Greece.” The text of this telegram 
was transmitted by M. Guillemin to the Quai d’Orsay, whence it was communicated 
to Isvolski. The latter telegraphed it to St. Petersburg on 15 October, 1916. 
(Russian White Book. 

* Greek Government to Legation, Paris, 28th September, 1916. 
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But this final appeal, like all the previous ones, remained a 
dead letter. The Entente Powers gave the Greek Government to 
understand that their answer, to be handed direct to the King, 
would take the form of an ultimatum demanding an immediate and 
unconditional declaration of war. M. Briand added that he would 
postpone the delivery of the ultimatum, in order to allow the King 
to arrive at a decision himself without having the appearance of 
yielding to compulsion.? 

Even at this critical moment there remained one hope of arriving 
at an understanding; that was by sounding Mr. Venizelos at 
Canea on his oft-repeated willingness to support a Cabinet ready 
to adopt his warlike policy and in which he would be represented 
by a number of his friends. 

Mr. Venizelos’ reply appeared in the form of an interview pub- 
lished in The Times on 27th September, 1916, and the Datly Telegraph 
of 5th October. It was merely a repetition of his former declarations 
to the effect “‘ that he was ready to give his support to a Cabinet 
which would declare war on Bulgaria, but that, as he only had 
the welfare of the country at heart, he neither asked to preside 
over such a Government nor to be represented by his partisans.” 
But with a cunning entirely in keeping with the best traditions of 
diplomatic finesse, allowing him to disclose his real opinion without 
personally committing himself, he directed his principal followers 
to state that they did not believe this new step of the authorities 
at Athens to be sincere or indicating a change in the right direction. 
“Tf King Constantine is really sincere,’ they declared, ‘‘ he can 
give a proof that will allay all doubts. Let him order mobilization 
at once . . . and call Mr. Venizelos to form a new Government.” 

“ King Constantine,” writes Mr. Abbott, “instead of treating 
Mr. Venizelos as a rebel, still wished to treat him as a responsible 
citizen, and by his moderation give him an opportunity of a decent 
return to legal order. But he could not, even had he wished, call 
to power a man in open revolt ; by so doing he would alienate the 
loyal majority without conciliating the disloyal minority.” 

Eight days after he had communicated his answer to the English 
Press, Mr. Venizelos left his native island and amidst the encouraging 
cheers of the Allied squadrons, sailed for Salonica, where under the 
auspices of a Triumvirate composed of himself, Admiral Coundour- 
lotis and General Danglis, he installed a Provisional Government 
which began to levy taxes and raise troops. 

Mr. Venizelos’ attitude viewed from a foreign standpoint un- 
doubtedly appeared to favour the interests and desires of the Entente. 


1 Greek Legation in Paris to Athens, 29 and 30 September. 
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But let any unbiassed critic, setting aside all questions of senti- 
mentality, judge whether by breaking away from order and legality, 
by heading an open revolt, countenanced and supported by for- 
eigners and thus causing a rift among the Greek people, from which 
all the future misfortunes of Greece were to spring, he was virtually 
serving his country’s interests. 

“It was the King,’’ it has often been repeated, ‘“‘ who placed 
himself in the wrong. It was he, through his autocratic ways and 
inimical feelings towards the Entente Powers, who obliged Mr. 
Venizelos to resort to a policy from which he would have shrunk 
under ordinary circumstances.” 

The argument rests upon a plausible appearance, the fallacy of 
which is shown by a closer survey of past events. 

The separatist movement at Salonica, and especially the events 
that led to its execution—the cunning and adroit preparation of 
foreign public opinion, the staging, the methods and plot—were 
a precise repetition of similar events that had taken place in Crete 
eleven years before. The stage was undoubtedly bigger, the audience 
more important, and the remuneration by far exceeded that of 
Therissos. Yet then, as now, Mr. Venizelos was manager and chief 
actor. Was it by a coincidence or an admirable political calculation 
that, by use of identical methods, the same object was achieved ? 

How could King Constantine oppose such methods of warfare, 
to which in principle, character and education he was averse, with 
which he was incapable of coping ? 

My father had voluntarily abandoned his native country in 
order to devote himself heart and soul to the people who had chosen 
him as their King. Despite the fact that throughout his lifetime 
he had taken the interests of Greece to heart and become the 
staunchest defender of the nation’s rights, he was nevertheless a 
foreigner. Despite the wonderful tact he displayed on all occasions, 
when by his example he wished to enhance and uphold reverence 
for the traditions of the Orthodox Church, he always remained 
faithful to the teachings of his own religion. 

But King Constantine was born and bred a true Hellene; he 
belonged to the Greek Orthodox Church and his instruction to the 
day of his coming of age had been entrusted to the care of the 
best tutors and professors. From his early childhood he was 
imbued with the conviction that his people had a great national 
mission to fulfil; and, being a man of manifold interests, he had 
always striven in the discharge of his many functions to instil in 
the minds of his collaborators and subordinates the conviction 
that unless they spared themselves no pains in the endeavours to 
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perfect the generation in which they lived, it was but mere mock 
heroics to revel in the glory of a classical past. 

How could it be credited that King Constantine, who till the out- 
break of the Great War had constantly striven to serve the interests 
of his country; who, after contributing to the fulfilment of his 
people’s most cherished dreams, had gloried in his country’s triumph, 
should suddenly have ceased to share the nation’s ideals and have 
tried to impose upon the people the sacrifice of their national 
aspirations in order to be agreeable to Germany, Turkey and 
Bulgaria? The history of Greece in the course of the last hundred 
years is so closely associated with that of France and England, 
and the sentiment of gratitude that binds the Greek people to their 
national protectors is such an undeniable fact, that it would be utterly 
preposterous to admit that their King, born and bred in their 
midst, educated and imbued since early childhood with the national 
aspirations and ideals of his people, did not whole-heartedly share 
the traditional feelings of his subjects ! 

King Constantine loved his country with a devotion all the 
more sincere as it was disinterested and devoid of any personal 
ambition. 

His one and only desire was to see Greece rise to the level to which 
the heroes of the War of Independence had striven to elevate it, 
and after personally exerting himself in preparing the efficiency of 
the army, he was proud of having led it to the glorious success 
which had crowned his efforts and requited his ardent patriotism. 

In thus paying a tribute to King Constantine’s valour, I appeal 
to those of my readers who are willing to set aside any hasty judg- 
ment due to prejudice or erroneous information. 


CHAPTER IV 
FOREIGN ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE REBELLION 


Mr. VENIZELOS’ nocturnal flight was followed by a number of his 

isans. Their departure for Salonica was greatly facilitated by the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied naval forces, who ordered special 
units to patrol the coast in order to pick up the rebels. He even 
offered hospitality to the most important among them on his flag- 
ship, while the Austrian steamer Marienbad, captured by the Admiral 
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at Eleusis, was converted into a temporary hotel for the accom- 
modation of his guests.? 

Admiral Dartige admits that it was a fallacy to have counted 
upon the departure of Mr. Venizelos as an event of great popular 
importance, since the majority of the people in continental Greece 
was hostile to him. As the Liberal leader was only supported 
unofficially by the Entente Powers, it was necessary to offer every 
possible help to the Liberals, while remaining, at the same time, 
in constant relations with the Greek Government. 

Admiral Dartige acknowledges in a matter-of-fact way, almost 
cynical in its sincerity, that as he was short of torpedo-boats and 
small units, he thought it would be a good thing to lay hands on 
those of the Greek Navy. 

It had been hoped that the defection of Admiral Coundouriotis, 
who enjoyed “ prestige” in the Navy owing to the successes of 
Ig12-13, would carry in its wake the whole Greek fleet ; but this 
hope was frustrated by the loyalty of the officers and crews. Despite 
the efforts of the French Secret Intelligence Service, only three 
small units were won over to the cause of the Liberals. 

Admiral Dartige having received information from a trustworthy 
source that the Greek fleet persisted in remaining loyal, decided 
to abandon his scheme. 

Nevertheless, the presence of the Greek fleet, though not actually 
dangerous, continued, despite its Lilliputian proportions, to be a 
source of anxiety to the Allied squadron, which found its freedom 
of action hampered at Salamis as long as the Greek fleet was ‘not 
reduced to complete immobility. On reporting this fact to Paris, 
the Admiral received instructions from the Minister of the Navy, 
allowing him a free hand and to take any measures he thought fit 
for the safety of the Allied forces in the East. 

Admiral Dartige, thereupon, launched on roth October, 1916, an 
ultimatum by which Greece was summoned within twenty-four 
hours to hand over to him all her light units, complete and intact ; 
to disarm her big ships, and reduce their force to one-third of the 
normal number of their crews; to disarm the coast batteries— 
except three, which were to be occupied by the Allies; and that 
the port of the Piraeus, the police and the railways were to be 
placed under Allied control. 

“This last stipulation,’’ writes Admiral Dartige, ‘‘ suggested 
by the Minister of the Navy, influenced by the Naval Attaché, 
was yet another very imprudent step, deliberately taken.” 

Far from feeling elated at the success of the Greek fleet’s seizure, 


1 Dartige d. F., p- 133. 
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the Admiral continues, “‘ he suffered at being obliged by circum- 
stances to use force against a weak and neutral nation where France 
counted so many friends’’; but he had to obey orders. 

The triple control of the railways, the port of the Piraeus and the 
police, had been conceived, long before, by the Naval Attaché. He, 
however, had never given himself the trouble to examine how this 
could be carried into effect. Admiral du Fournet admits that 
“‘ this was all the more regrettable since examination of the scheme 
would have immediately shown the difficulties, even the risks, of 
the undertaking. Neither the Naval Attaché nor his usual counsel- 
lor, the Minister of the Navy, seemed to realize that we were about 
to offer the last inhabitant of Greece the chance of using against us 
the argument of our enemies regarding the misuse of power by the 
Entente Powers. We officially admitted the right of Greece to 
neutrality, and yet we laid hands upon part of her national life, 
even upon the secrets of the private life of every Greek, . . . Popular 
indignation was bound to find vent in violent manifestation, and the 
Commander-in-Chief disapproved of these measures as much as 
did the British and Russian Ministers.’’! 

But despite this latent disapproval, the coercive demands con- 
tained in the Admiral’s ultimatum were carried into effect with 
unflinching austerity. Admiral Dartige, who repeatedly declares 
that these measures were contrary to his personal convictions, 
acknowledges that the Allies’ policy, which had all the appearance of 
a ‘‘ protectorate,” caused many difficulties and vexations, of which 
he gives several illustrations. The Venizelist movement was openly 
taken under the direction of the foreign Intelligence Service, 
“which,” says the Admiral, “‘ overstepping all bounds, organized 
convoys of insurgents, who, escorted by French marines, under 
French officers in uniform, marched through the streets of the 
capital.” 

Another day, as a band of Venizelist rebels was being convoyed 
by the French through Athens at an hour when the principal 
streets and the squares were densely crowded, the people gave 
vent to violent protests. The British Minister complained to the 
Admiral about this defiance of public sentiment, and received as 
an answer that the Intelligence Service was not under his orders, 
but that he would give instructions that no more French marines 
were to be employed for these convoys. 

Can it be wondered at that under the spur of continual provoca- 
tion, such as the above, the resentment of the Greek people grew 
all the more bitter as they realized their own impotence? Yet, 

1 Dartige d. F., pp. 139-43. 
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literally goaded to exasperation by the severity of the exactions 
and the humiliating manner in which these were put into practice, 
they abstained, despite the excited comments of the Press, from any 
active or hostile manifestation such as would undoubtedly have 
taken place in any Western capital. Their wrathful indignation was 
not directed so much against the foreign authorities as against the 
political faction headed by Mr. Venizelos, which inspired this line 
of action and which, alone enjoying the confidence and protection 
of the Allies, exulted in every measure aimed at humiliating the 
Greek nation and damaging the prestige of their Sovereign. Their 
devotion to the King, whose self-restraint was deeply felt by all 
his subjects, grew in proportion, and at no other time did the 
public sentiment find vent in more touching manifestations of 
loyalty than during that painful period that preceded the final 
act of the drama. 

When the French Admiral had launched his ultimatum demanding 
the surrender of the Greek fleet, he gave it to be understood that 
every officer or sailor who wished to join the rebellious movement 
at Salonica would be welcomed and his safety guaranteed by the 
Allied authorities. But one and all remained faithful to their 
oath of allegiance, and the crews abandoned their vessels, carrying 
with them the portraits of the King and Queen. A few days later 
the King held a review of the crews of the warships, when he thanked 
them for their fidelity, expressing the hope that as soon as the 
national crisis came to an end they would be able to rejoin their 
ships. 

The simple words of the King, spoken straight from the heart 
and responding, as it were, to the pent-up emotion of the loyal 
sailors, created a profound sensation, and the crowds that 
witnessed the quiet but impressive ceremony manifested their 
feelings by parading through the capital carrying portraits of 
their Sovereign. 

Though the ceremony was absolutely devoid of any political 
character and the King had carefully abstained from any allusion 
to the international situation, the event was not only ridiculed by 
the Venizelist and foreign correspondents but represented as a 
deliberate affront to and a defiance of the Entente Powers. © 

The French Minister sent a wireless communication to Admiral 
Dartige, notifying him that the agitation in the capital having 
assumed a very menacing appearance, he and his British colleague 
wished to point out the danger to the naval Commander-in-Chief, 
enjoining him to take all measures rendered necessary by the 
gravity of the situation. 
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In answer to this pressing appeal, the Admiral immediately 
proceeded (on the 16th October) to land detachments with a view 
to reinforcing the police. Patrols were told off to assure the safety 
of the Piraeus, while other forces were sent to occupy a fort over- 
looking the harbour and the plain of Phaleron extending as far as 
Athens. In order to “‘impose respect upon the agitators ’’! of 
the capital, two companies were despatched to Athens and quartered 
in the town hall and the municipal theatre. The Admiral, fearing, 
however, that in this populous centre the crowds that surrounded 
him might give occasion for serious trouble, ordered his troops to 
be transferred to the Zappeion—a large exhibition building situated 
at the southern entrance of the Royal Gardens and within a few 
hundred yards of the King’s Palace. 


CHAPTER V 
PROFESSOR LAMBROS’ GOVERNMENT 


HAVING totally failed in his endeavour to conciliate the Allied 
Governments, Mr. Calogeropoulos resigned on the 4th October. The 
King, fearing that an appeal to other politicians would only serve as 
a pretext for further misunderstanding, thought it best to seek a 
candidate for the Premiership in a circle entirely removed from party 
intrigue. After four days’ deliberation the mandate was finally 
accepted by Mr. Lambros, professor of history at the Athens 
University. 

Professor Lambros was a man of exceptional erudition, whose 
research work, chiefly concerning the history of medieval Greece, 
pursued for many years and with indefatigable activity in the 
greatest centres of learning in Europe, had made his name well- 
known throughout the “ Republic of Letters.’’ To his deep know- 
ledge are due many and varied works, that have helped in the com- 
prehension of historical events and have enriched modern Greek 
literature. His lectures on history, delivered with unusual charm 
and eloquence, either at the University or in the hall of the 
literary club, ‘‘ The Parnassus,”’ were invariably attended by large 
audiences. 

No sooner had Professor Lambros accepted the sacrifice that 

1 Dartige d. F., pp. 144-8. 
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the King demanded of his patriotism, than the foreign Press, inspired 
by the Venizelist faction, started to cast doubts upon the sincerity 
of his intentions towards the Allied Powers. 

If in time of peace it was considered incongruous for the holder 
of a high academic position to dabble in party politics, such 
abstention was now imputed by the Liberal party as a crime in 
all those who did not advertise their adhesion to its course. 
Since Professor Lambros was not a “ Venizelist,”’ it therefore 
followed as a matter of course that he could only be a “ pro- 
German.’’! 

The position of the new Premier became untenable from the 
moment he assumed office, since the ordinary diplomatic relations 
existing between the Government and the foreign representatives 
had tacitly given way to almost exclusive verbal intercourse 
between the Prime Minister and the heads of the Allied military 
and naval authorities. 

Admiral Dartige tells us how he arrived at a satisfactory under- 
standing by dealing direct with Professor Lambros concerning the 
installation of his troops at the Zappeion building. ‘‘ This, ”’ said 
he, ‘‘ contributed in a certain measure to settle the public effer- 
vescence.”’ 

But despite the unquestionably sincere efforts of the new Cabinet 
to establish a modus vivend1, the presence of a foreign garrison 
in the very heart of the capital, arrogating to itself the right of 
patrolling the streets and overtly taking under its protection a 
turbulent political minority, was the cause of incessant annoyance 
and humiliation to the Athenians. 

Under circumstances such as these, the official relations between 
the representatives of the Entente Powers and the Greek Govern- 
ment continued. 

Professor Lambros, desirous of giving further assurances of 
the new Cabinet’s goodwill, declared that he was firmly resolved 
to adhere to the policy of friendly relations with all the belligerents 
and of benevolent neutrality towards the Allies. He reminded 
the Entente Governments that all his predecessors had repeatedly 
affirmed Greece’s willingness to join forces with them on terms 
that would not be detrimental to her vital interests, and that Mr. 
Calogeropoulos had quite recently made a definite offer which 
had remained without reply from the Entente Governments. 
Professor Lambros also referred to the oppressive measures that 
had deprived Greece of her freedom, which should they be re- 
inforced would render their acceptance difficult to a people who 


1 The Times, 8th Oct. 1916. 
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did not believe they deserved such harsh treatment from friendly 
nations. } 

The British Government found the declaration satisfactory, 
but before giving a definite answer considered it necessary to take 
counsel with their Allies. ? 

M. Briand declared that the French Government was unable to 
understand how Greece could continue to entertain friendly relations 
with the countries that had invaded her Macedonian territory. 

After this exchange of views, the Allied Governments voiced 
their opinion in a Note which at the same time was a reply to 
the overtures of the last Cabinet. The essential points were to 
the effect that the several proposals for co-operation made by 
the Greek Governments since the beginning of the war, and especially 
those lately proffered by Mr. Calogeropoulos, were subject to 
conditions unacceptable to the Allied Governments ; and that the 
only way for Greece to gain their confidence was by immediately 
and on her own initiative declaring war on Bulgaria. 

Unfortunately, the conviction that the King and his counsellors 
were meditating a treacherous move, had gained such ground 
with the Allied Governments, that nothing would satisfy them 
save an immediate declaration of war, forcing Greece, so to speak, 
to burn her last boat. 

Had Greece decided there and then to join the Allies, it would 
only be a matter of diplomatic persuasion reinforced by a little 
pressure to instal Mr. Venizelos in office. 

But the moment had not yet arrived to impose Mr. Venizelos 
upon the country by force. Moreover he led the Allies to believe 
the rebellious movement in Macedonia would rapidly spread through- 
out old Greece and thus force the King to “ yield to the will of the 
people.”’ 

The moment was again chosen for the dissemination of fresh 
rumours calculated to arouse fears and suspicions which would 
lead to further coercion. It was said the King was about to con- 
centrate 80,000 men in Thessaly and attack the Allied armies as 
they marched on Monastir, and then join hands with the Bulgarians, 
who were being threatened by Rumania. 

Admiral Dartige, who imparted this “information ’’* added 
that the intelligence was not wholly improbable save as regards the 
number of troops. Yet as the control of the railways was entirely 
in the hands of the French authorities, who superintended the 


1 Greek Government to Legations of Paris, London, Rome, St. Petersburg, 19 Oct., 
1916. 
? Gennadius. London rg Oct., 1916. * Gennadius. London 23 Oct., 1916. 
* Dartige d .F., p. 149. 
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transport of all goods to Thessaly and regulated the conveyance 
of provisions in strict proportion to the urban and rural Thessalian 
populations, it is surprising that the Admiral should so easily 
have credited reports the truth of which he was better able to 
ascertain than anyone else. 

On the 16th October the King dined at my house. I asked 
him what he thought of the above reports. ‘“‘ Unfortunately,’’ he 
answered, ‘‘ the mental strain from which everyone is suffering, 
at the present moment, has made all foreigners so nervous that 
they will believe anything. I have told them so often that they 
have nothing to fear from our small army, and given so many 
solemn assurances that I still consider Bulgaria as much an enemy 
as ever I did, that I am sick of always repeating the same words. 
They have taken our ships away because they imagined we were 
going to do them an injury when their fleets are a hundred times 
stronger than ours! Now they say again that we are going to attack 
them, the moment they march on Monastir. My God! what fools 
they must think we are!” 

‘“‘ But I heard,” said one of my brothers, “‘ that there have lately 
been some military movements in Thessaly.”’ 

‘“‘ Quite insignificant ones,” replied the King, ‘“ which we took 
no pains to hide from anyone. We are simply taking precautionary 
measures against the possible incursion of rebels from Macedonia, 
as the information reached us that several attempts have been 
made with that intention. The foreign Ministers have been 
informed of these measures, which are taken purely in self-defence. 
The Ministers know as well as I do that the Triumvirate at Salonica 
is trying to raise an army to fight us and provoke civil war.! As 
to all these ridiculous rumours which are terrifying the Ministers 
and foreign correspondents and which they hasten to report to their 
Governments, we all know where they come from. They are spread 
with the unique intention of casting doubt on my good faith! But 
I don't care what happens to me personally, as long as it is possible 
to spare the people the miseries of a war and avert a national 
catastrophe. Our last offers have been rejected. Perhaps it is 
better so, as the more time we gain, the more will the Bulgarians 
exhaust themselves, and then our chance will come to fall upon 
them.” 

‘“ That’s all right, but what is going to be done to prove that all 
these fears and suspicions are unfounded ? ”’ 

‘““T have thought of that,’’ answered the King, ‘‘ though don’t 
forget that every fresh rumour obliges us to make another sacrifice, 

1 This fact is acknowledged by Admiral Dartige, p. 150. 
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more humiliating than the one before, just to prove that the report 
is false. Anyway I have discussed this question with Lambros. 
We decided that I was to see Elliot myself and tell him that I was 
willing to make a spontaneous proposal to withdraw a certain 
number of troops from Thessaly, and reduce the total number of 
the army by disbanding about 40,000 men. I don’t think I could 
give them a greater proof of my good faith and peaceful intentions. 
I only want Elliot to understand that we cannot tolerate an ex- 
tension of the rebellion in Thessaly. Venizelos wants to fight the 
Bulgarians, well and good ; but if his insurgents try to force their 
way into Thessaly we are quite decided to defend ourselves.” 


The above conversation is noteworthy because it dispels the 
impression that the King was trying to gain time in order to spare 
his forces with the intention of using them eventually against 
the Allies. His one and only object was to fight the Bulgarians 
at the moment he considered it most advantageous to do so. It 
also shows the King’s willingness to prove his good faith in a 
practical manner. 

The interview with Sir Francis took place a day or two later. 
The British Minister appeared very satisfied with the King’s 
spontaneous offer, which he fervently hoped would help to dispel 
the feeling of distrust. 

But both the King and Sir Francis’ optimism was destined to 
have a rude awakening. 

On the 20th October an intimation was received by the Greek 
Government in which the Powers, disregarding the King’s offer, 
demanded the internment of the Greek army in the Peloponnesus 
and the surrender of all arms and war material. 

The intimation was delivered by Admiral Dartige, who re- 
ceived orders to do so from Admiral Lacaze, the French Naval 
Minister. 

“‘ T was instructed,’ says the Admiral, “‘ to present these demands 
as a compensation for the reinforcements given to the Bulgarians 
by the surrender of Fort Rupel, of Cavalla and of the troops and 
war material of these regions. To exact Greece’s disarmament at 
the moment when the Provisional Government of Mr. Venizelos 
was arming simultaneously against Bulgaria and the Royal Greek 
Government, was to involve ourselves in inextricable difficulties 
and excite the passions then fermenting against us to the highest 
degree.’’! 

In its reply the Greek Government begged the Powers not to 


3 Dartige d. F., p. 150. 
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insist upon a measure which would put the security of Greece in 
danger by leaving her a prey to revolutionary agitation.! 

At this critical moment, when these new problems which were 
to have such grave consequences were being discussed, there ap- 
peared upon the stage a French deputy and reporter of the War 
Budget, M. Bénazet, who was passing through Athens, on his way 
to Salonica to examine the sanitary condition of the army. His 
connections had brought him into touch with the most influential 
members of both Greek parties. 

The King, having been informed of his arrival, repeatedly ex- 
pressed the wish to meet him. M. Bénazet, not being entrusted 
by his Government with any official mission, hesitated to do so 
before obtaining permission from M. Briand. As soon as the per- 
mission was given M. Bénazet sought an audience with the King, 
which was immediately granted, and followed by several others. 

M. Bénazet explained to the King the advantages the Allies 
had gained by their last offensive on the Somme and those they 
hoped to obtain from Rumania’s recent entrance into the war. 
He insisted upon the disinterested friendship of the Allies towards 
Greece, and declared they had no intention of drawing her into the 
world-conflict against her will. 

Though the arguments were not new, M. Bénazet had the ability 
of putting them in a way which denoted great candour, coupled 
with perfect courtesy and refinement. 

M. Bénazet then broached the question of pledges which would 
eliminate all misunderstandings while guaranteeing the absolute 
security of the Allies. The King readily agreed, besides the reduc- 
tion he had already offered, to transfer the remainder of the army 
to the Peloponnesus, to hand over to the Allies a considerable 
stock of arms and other war material, and to allow all men who 
were released of their military obligations, and all officers who first 
resigned their commissions, to volunteer for service in Macedonia. 

In exchange for these concessions, the King asked that Greece’s 
neutrality should be respected, the controls relaxed, and that he 
should be given a guarantee that the arms which he consented to 
hand over should not be used against him. 

Finally the King expressed the wish that these new claims were 
to be demanded in “‘ a pressing form, though couched in courteous 
language and accompanied by a promise that all further coercion 
should be relaxed.”’ 

‘ All I wish,” said the King, ‘‘ is that France should make her 
demands by letting me understand that they are the price of our 


1 Greek Government to Legations: 20 Oct., 1916. 
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neutrality which I am still at liberty to observe, and, furthermore, 
that Greece shall be fully indemnified for the value of her war 
material. I only ask that my legitimate susceptibility be respected, 
as ‘ my friends ’ who surround me would not understand my action 
unless it were followed by compensations. I would like France to 
trust me, and relax her pressure.” 

M. Bénazet hastened to assure the King that he would make 
himself guarantor for the French Government as to the pledges 
demanded. 

After repeated conversations on the same subject M. Bénazet 
begged the King to sanction the agreement by letter. The King 
readily agreed. 

If in the letter addressed to M. Bénazet, the King refrained 
from referring to the pledges to which M. Bénazet had made himself 
guarantor in the name of his Government, he did so purposely, as 
he wished to convey the impression that he placed absolute trust 
in the ratification of the compact. 

After relating the foregoing events, Admiral Dartige adds the 
significant observation that the fulfilment of the above engagement 
was destined to dissipate all anxiety regarding the security of the 
Army. “ To keep our engagements and insist that the King should keep 
his, was the only logical course of action.’’ These words should be 
remembered in view of the events that followed. 

The agreement, apparently, met with everyone’s approval. M. 
Briand sent a telegram of hearty congratulations to M. Bénazet; M. 
Guillemin did not conceal his pleasure at the turn affairs had taken ; 
Admiral du Fournet could only rejoice at an agreement so consistent 
with his own ideas; and even the Naval Attaché declared that the 
result of the negotiations surpassed all his hopes. 

According to the naval Commander-in-Chief, ‘‘ the only dis- 
cordant note was struck by the Venizelist Press, which openly 
manifested its disappointment.’’ He further informs us that his 
immediate superior, Admiral Lacaze, Minister of the Navy, alone 
persisted in “ maintaining an unfriendly attitude’ and that “his 
policy of perpetual violence received a momentary check.’’ He 
forwarded instructions to Admiral Dartige not to place his trust 
in vague promises, but to continue to keep a tight hand on all the 
services of control. ‘“* This policy,” declares the latter, ‘‘ was sowing 
the seeds of the events of 1st December.”’ 

It is a curious fact to note that during this dramatic period in 


1 Dartiged. F., pp. 152-4. The King’s letter together with the correspondence 
exchanged between M. Bénazet and the French Government regarding the agree- 
ment will be found in the same book. Annexe 5. 
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Greece's history the instructions received either by the British 
Minister and his French colleague, or by the naval Commander-in- 
Chief, emanating, as it were, from three different sources, were not 
only lacking in cohesion but often contradictory. 

Having brought his unofficial negotiations to a point that would 
render their official continuation easy, M. Bénazet left for Salonica. 
During his absence the negotiations, already far advanced, were 
continued partly by M. Guillemin and partly by Admiral du 
Fournet, who both had lengthy interviews with the King and the 
Premier. The French Admiral gives expression to his satisfaction 
when he declares that “‘ everybody seemed agreed to await the effect 
of the promises obtained ; if we, on our side, fulfilled the engagements 
that were asked from us, a modus vivends would be arrived at.” 


CHAPTER VI 
GATHERING OF THE STORM 


‘“‘ THE King,” writes the Admiral, ‘‘ was offering pledges ; this was 
a palpable fact.”’ 

The turn events were taking seemed really to augur the approach 
to a satisfactory understanding. Suddenly on 4th November, just 
as the withdrawal of the Greek army from the north was about to 
begin, “‘the troops of the Provisional Government! attacked 
Caterini, on the southern frontier of Macedonia. This incident 
produced a great impression and had momentous results. The 
Venizelists dropped the pose that their movement was directed 
solely against Bulgaria. They were marching against old Greece ; 
some of them spread the report that their objective was Athens, 
where they would make their entry under triumphal arches. This 
move was carried out intentionally, no doubt, to compromise the 
settlement that was being concluded with the Greek Government. 
Were the Venizelists trying to force the hand of the Allies? Were 
they encouraged in this move by those who were opposed to an 
understanding ? ’’? 

Admiral Dartige did not know. But as “he could neither play 
nor appear to play a double game,” he immediately telegraphed to 
General Sarrail and to the Provisional Government of Salonica. 

1 Mr. Venizelos’ Government at Salonica. 2 Dartige d. F., p. 169. 
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He reminded the latter of his personal devotion to the Venizelist 
cause and pointed out the harm that the attack on Caterini would 
do to the interests of the Entente Powers. The Provisional Govern- 
ment replied by trying to throw the responsibility of the conflict 
on the royal troops. 

Shortly after this incident, the Admiral had his second audience 
with the King, who complained to him bitterly about the Caterini 
aggression. Admiral Dartige assured the King that he had already 
telegraphed to Salonica, demanding the retreat of the Venizelists. 
The King, thereupon, promised that the royal troops would resume 
their interrupted withdrawal from Thessaly on the roth November. 

The King’s order was carried into effect on the date fixed, but 
the Admiral states that the withdrawal of the troops and war 
material to the Peloponnesus was resumed “‘ with deliberate slackness 
and cunning unwillingness.”’ Yet, strangely enough, this disparaging 
remark is followed by the words: ‘‘ the King, with a well-informed 
police at his disposal, was not ignorant of the fact that the troops 
of the Provisional Government had received orders to advance 
with instructions not to hesitate to engage the defenders of Caterini 
in battle. The King wanted to remain armed in the face of the 
civil war that was threatening ; there was nothing to be surprised 
at in this desire.”’ 

The French Minister of War, General Roques, who happened to 
be at Salonica at the time, disavowed the Venizelist action, and in 
order to prevent similar exploits in the future, decided on the 
creation of a neutral zone under French occupation. 

It was impossible for the Greek Government to do otherwise 
than bow to this decision. 

Mr. Venizelos, however, keenly resented this barrier to his im- 
petuosity. He complained that the neutral zone, by blocking 
access to Thessaly, prevented him from extending his movement 
and “‘ carrying with him three-fifths of Greece, and levying important 
contingents such as would make him absolute master of the 
country.’? - 

This bombastic allegation is contradicted by Admiral Dartige’s 
declaration, already mentioned, that “‘ the mass of the people in 
continental Greece was hostile to the Liberal leader.” 

No one was more aware of this fact than the Liberal leader 
himself ; but his deep-laid schemes having so far met with success, 
owing to a community of interests with the Entente Powers, he 


1 Greek Government to Legations of Paris and London, 3 Nov., 1916—General 
Roques to Greek dae Athens, 15 Nov.—Greek Government to Legation, 
Paris, 17 Nov., 19 
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was inclined to push things farther than the caution of the Allies 
would allow him to go. 

A forcible extension of the sedition, at that moment, would 
have necessitated the despatch of a whole army and the creation 
of a new front, while the risks of civil war in the rear of the Allied 
Army would have involved the Allies in even greater difficulties. 

It soon became evident that the Provisional Government's 
confidence regarding the levying of troops was not founded on 
facts. If, therefore, it should become necessary to extend the 
“ Liberal movement’ with a view to raising a force efficient in 
quality and numbers, it was likewise essential to proceed by slow 
stages in order to lessen all risk of serious resistance. The demand 
for Greece’s arms and war material was, therefore, less a pledge 
for the security of General Sarrail’s army than a measure designed, 
on the one hand, to remedy the deficiencies of Mr. Venizelos’ 
military forces, and, on the other, to weaken Greece’s means of 
defence. 

“‘ The Venizelists,’’ says Admiral Dartige, “‘ never ceased claiming 
from me the cession of the Greek light flotilla in order to promote 
their cause in the islands.”” But the Admiral had a different use 
in view for these vessels. 

We have seen how the Greek fleet was sequestrated by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief under the pretence of security to the Allied naval 
forces. Though the use of the Greek light flotilla was greatly desired 
by the Commander-in-Chief in order to cope with the growing 
submarine peril, Admiral Dartige had not as yet found a plausible 
pretext for appropriating the coveted vessels. This much-wished- 
for pretext, however, was not long in presenting itself. Two small 
Greek steamers struck mines off the southern coast of Attica. “‘ It 
was the first time a German submarine had made its appearance 
in the gulf of Aegena ! ’”? 

This sinister event proved that the surveillance of the Aegean 


1 This German outrage, criminally tolerated by thé Greek Government, was 
eventually proved to be a counterpart of the manifestation before the French 
Legation, so cunningly devised by the Franco-British Secret Police. The two small 
steamers neither struck mines nor were they torpedoed by German submarines. 
The damage done was quite insignificant and probably due to the explosion of fuses 
hidden on board the ships by a “‘ confederate.”’ 

Count Bosdari, the Italian Minister, whose book I have mentioned before, states 
that the torpedoing of the two small Greek vessels by a German submarine was a 
pure invention of the Secret Police and their propaganda (page 173). 

The sequel of the story is humorous. An impressive funeral was organized in 
which the “‘ innocent victims ’’ were carried in pomp to the cemetery and buried, 
whilst many foreign official personages attended the ceremony. The truth leaked out, 
later on, that the ‘‘ corpses ’’ had been supplied by a hospital, profitably defrayed 
by the stage-managers. But Admiral Dartige du Fournet knew nothing of this 
weed and in demanding the cession of the Greek flotilla, he acted entirely in good 

aith. 
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Sea had to be reinforced. Therefore Admiral Dartige lost no time 
in addressing a Note to the Greek Government (the znd November) 
demanding the cession of the flotilla and the right to make use of 
the Salamis arsenal. 

The Greek Government replied that it was unable to comply 
with the Admiral’s request, maintaining that such an agreement 
would constitute a new violation of neutrality, and that public 
opinion would never consent to see the country stripped of its means 
of naval defence and exposed to possible aggression. 

But the Admiral, feeling sure the Greek refusal was no more than 
a question of form, answered “ that it was unpardonable to leave 
those vessels idle while German submarines, heedless of Greece's 
neutrality, came and sank her ships in her own waters... .” 
Accordingly, on 7th November, the Admiral proceeded to hoist 
the French flag on the commandeered ships and occupied the arsenal 
“ without any difficulty.” 

“Only the British Minister,”’ says the Admiral, ‘‘ made it clear 
that the act was exclusively the work of France.’’! 

“ This appropriation of the Greek vessels, in spite of the Govern- 
ment’s formal refusal, greatly irritated public opinion and especially 
the Navy; but everyone had to bow down before force.’’"* The 
words are Admiral Dartige’s and are to be noted. 

Incidentally the fiction about the two Greek steamers gave 
an opportunity to the agents of the Intelligence Service to affirm 
that luminous signals were made to enemy submarines by con- 
federates hidden in the Piraeus in the house of an ex-deputy, Mr. 
Calimasiotis. The Admiral, who says he did not credit the report, 
nevertheless ordered a perquisition to be carried out by night, which 
proved the information absolutely false. 


It must not be supposed that Greece’s submission to the ex- 
tortionate demands of the Entente Powers did not expose the Greek 
Government to the bitter recrimination of the other group of 
belligerents. Though fully aware of Greece’s impotence, the 
representatives of the Central Powers and their Allies took advantage 
of her isolation to overwhelm her with reproaches regarding ‘‘ her 
flagrant contravention of the principles of neutrality, which 
augmented the armed forces of their adversaries.” 

They produced a long chain of grievances which they bore against 
us and enumerated many proofs of a benevolent neutrality, without 
parallel, which Greece had extended to their opponents since the 


1 Dartige d. F., p. 168. 2 idem. 
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beginning of the war: “the free passage of munitions and pro- 
visions for Serbia; the facilities accorded to Entente shipping ; 
the toleration of recruiting bureaux and wireless stations on Greek 
territory; the use of islands and ports as naval bases... .”” They 
complained bitterly of Greece’s connivance in the landing of the 
Allies in Macedonia, which had not only helped to create a new 
war-front against them on neutral ground, but had also inaugurated 
a period of continued terror and persecution towards their com- 
patriots. They branded the Government for the arrest of their 
consuls, for assaults against members of their Legations, for leading 
into captivity or banishing numbers of their nationals. The 
Ministers themselves, they averred, were deprived of all means of 
communicating with their Governments. They were remorseless 
in reminding Greece of her humiliating plight and ended by 
hinting that the indulgence of their Governments might have a 
limit.? 


Meanwhile, M. Bénazet had returned to Athens and resumed his 
negotiations with the King and Prime Minister, which terminated 
on 7th November. 

On the morning of his return journey to France, M. Bénazet 
begged the Admiral to send a telegram to Paris, which he dictated, 
giving the French Government an account of his conversations 
with the King and the Premier. 

The gist of this message was that the Entente Powers were to 
present a Note to the Greek Government setting forth their demands 
in the form of a ‘‘ Summons,” the terms of which were, word for 
word, agreed upon between the two parties. In this document 
the Allies bound themselves “ to repeal the coercive measures taken 
till now, and never to tolerate that armed Greek bodtes, who had declared 
to have as their sole aim a struggle for the vindication of national 
tdeas, should turn aside from that aim in order to engage in acts of 
sedition,’’? 

After describing the nature of the concessions which the King 
was ready to make, M. Bénazet concluded with the following words : 
“ It is clear that some sort of compensation is admitted in principle. 
The reasons indicated above show how desirable it is to help the 
King and the Government in the grave act they propose to ac- 
complish, namely, in their complete disarmament on behalf of the 
Entente Powers. The King’s only fear, and a very intelligible one, 

4 German, Austrian, etc., Legations to Greek Government, Athens, 8th 
November 1916. * Dartige d. F., p. 177. 
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is lest his own arms should be handed over to Greeks who would 
use them to march on Athens and overthrow the dynasty.” 

‘“‘T have endeavoured,’’ telegraphs M. Bénazet, “‘ to find a way 
and a formula, despite the unfortunate events of Caterini, which 
will allow the King and Prime Minister to make disarmament 
acceptable to the Royalist party, which constitutes the great 
majority of the nation.” He added that neither the King nor his 
Premier were unaware of the hostility with which these efforts for 
conciliation were viewed by certain personalities, but that both were 
resolved to show the greatest patience until the agreement had 
produced all its effects. 

M. Bénazet should have had every reason to be pleased with 
the result of his unofficial negotiations. He carried with him 
promises in the King’s own handwriting serving as a solid foundation 
on which to raise the structure of a complete and lasting under- 
standing. Yet, at the very moment of his leaving Athens, M. 
Bénazet, fully aware of the hostile forces at work, ‘‘ could not hide 
his almost poignant sadness. He feared that, once he had gone, 
his work would be wrecked by the Allied Ministers, who were 
annoyed at his interference, and especially by the French 
Minister.’’} 

“This clear statement and the very reasonable suggestions,’ 
says Admiral Dartige, referring to M. Bénazet’s memorandum, 
‘ should have guided us in the line of conduct to be followed by the 
director of our policy. But it did nothing of the sort. While refusing 
to give the Greek Government the two guarantees which 1st demanded, 
they claimed from it the fulfilment of the engagements of which these 
guarantees were the counterpart. It was truly a draconian and 
unexpected pretension, the insistence on which, in spite of my 
warnings, became the principal cause of the events of 1st Decem- 
DEP 

‘‘. .. The French Minister of the Navy (Admiral Lacaze) 
appeared to ignore the wise suggestions of M. Bénazet, with whom 
he did not enter into relations.”” Admiral Dartige was unable to 
explain the reasons for this. But what he did know as a cer- 
tainty was that the Minister of the Navy, egged on by the Naval 
Attaché at Athens, who alone enjoyed his confidence, remained 
obstinately attached to the policy of extortions without ary 
palliation. 

‘The French Minister at Athens, annoyed that M. Bénazet had 
poached on his preserves, was equally hostile to an amicable settle 
ment. He raised objections, on principle, to the pledges asked for 

1 Dartige d. F., pp. 174-8. ® Dartige d. F. 
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by the Greek Government, notably the one concerning the spread 
of sedition, and summed up his objections by saying: ‘ We are not 
here to defend Kings against their people.’ ” 

Obeying instructions received from General Roques scarcely a 
week, therefore, after the agreement between the King and M. 
Bénazet, Admiral Dartige addressed, on the 16th November, a 
letter to the Greek Government, claiming the cession of 16 batteries 
of field and 16 batteries of mountain artillery with one thousand 
shells for each gun; forty thousand Mannlicher rifles with two 
hundred and twenty cartridges per rifle; one hundred and forty 
machine-guns, with the necessary munition, and fifty motor-vans. 
The claim was presented as a “‘ compensation ”’ for the war material 
abandoned to the Germano-Bulgars at Cavalla. 

“‘ Not a word was said about the repeal of the controls, about the 
destination of the arms, nor even of the pledge of preventing thetr 
utilization in acts of sedttion.”’+ 

The King at once asked the French Admiral to come and see him 
to speak about the letter addressed to the Prime Minister. 

‘The King’s attitude, though perfectly courteous and almost 
cordial, denoted nevertheless a visible change. He expressed his 
astonishment at so unexpected a wording of the ‘Summons’ that 
had been agreed upon and at the total absence of the guarantees 
which had been promised him.”’* 

At this memorable interview, the Admiral says, many questions 
were discussed. The King absolutely denied that arms had been 
distributed to reservists in the interior of the country; on the 
other hand, he knew as a certainty that depots of arms existed in 
several Venizelist houses in Athens and also at the French Arch&o- 
logical School, which was the seat of the French Intelligence Service. 
At the termination of the interview, the King declared to the 
Admiral that the situation had changed and that he now feared 
he would be overridden and no longer able to enforce the cession of 
the war material upon his subjects.? 

The King’s assertion regarding the abundant supply of arms and 
munition laid up by the Venizelists is fully confirmed by Admiral 
Dartige himself. ‘‘ They (the Venizelists) had depots of arms 
in Athens, even in the very Legations. The King had drawn my 
attention to this point ; he knew of the existence in the different 
centres of the Franco-British Intelligence Service of stocks of 
revolvers, grenades and even bombs. This fact I knew positively to 
be correct. This provision of arms and munition was certainly 
destined to be of service one day... . All these preparations were 


1 Dartige d. F., pp. 178-9, 181-8-9. 2 Dartige, pp. 1901-2. 
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approved of, and even directed by the General Staff of the Navy, 
without any intervention on the part of the Commander-in-Chief 
and even in spite of him, since his voice in these matters was never 
listened to.’’} 

The above conversation, as related by the Admiral, coincides 
in its essential points with what the King told us that same day, 
after a family dinner at the Palace. He said: 


“IT don’t know if Bénazet had any official capacity or not; 
“presumably not. But he was a French deputy, and therefore an 
“important personage whose opinion and advice carried weight. 
“* He was well-disposed, courteous and tactful, and it was a pleasure 
“to discuss things with a gentleman. He explained the French 
“point of view to me with such fairness that I met him half-way 
“in order to prove that I am not the obstinate enemy of the 
‘“Entente, and of France in particular, that they were trying to 
‘“‘ make of me. 

“ The demands put forward by the French Government, inspired 
“ by General Sarrail, are, of course, so excessive that their acceptance 
“ will leave us absolutely defenceless. I tried to explain to Bénazet 
“that what we really feared most was that if we gave up our arms 
“‘ they would be handed over to the Venizelists, who would turn them 
“against us. The people thoroughly realize this danger ; if, there- 
“ fore, the new claims were to be exacted with the same hardness as 
“all the preceding ones, the revulsion of popular feeling would be so 
‘strong that I should be quite unable to cope with it. JI begged 
‘* Bénazet, therefore, to see to st that the French Government should 
offer us serious guarantees in exchange, which would make the new 
“ claims acceptable to our national pride. 

“‘ In exchange for the cession of our guns, rifles and war material 
‘“‘—for which Greece was eventually to be amply indemnified—I 
“begged that France should recognize our neutrality ; assure us 
“that we should not be exposed to the attacks of the Venizelists 
“armed with our rifles; and lastly that the controls should be 
“abolished. I further explained to Bénazet that since I had spon- 
‘ taneously offered to withdraw the troops from Thessaly, I begged 
‘him to use his influence with his Government for it to address us a 
“* Summons,’ written in a friendly style, by which it should ac- 
‘* knowledge our goodwill and ask us to complete our good intentions 
“by delivering our arms and withdrawing the troops in the Pelo- 
‘* ponnesus. 

‘‘ Bénazet saw my point perfectly. Together we drew up the 
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‘“‘ document, which the French Government was to present us in the 
“name of the Allies. When I expressed my doubts as to whether 
“this ‘Summons’ would be accepted by the French Government, 
‘‘ along with the guarantees which were to accompany our engage- 
‘“‘ ments, Bénazet immediately made himself guarantor for the French 
‘‘ Government. 

‘‘T considered this an important achievement, as I had every 
‘ reason to believe that my pledges of sincerity and friendship would 
‘‘ be followed by corresponding pledges on the part of the Allies. I 
‘‘ was so satisfied—and so was he—with the result of this conversa- 
‘tion that I accepted Bénazet’s proposal to confirm by letter what 
‘‘ T had agreed to verbally. Purposely I did not make any allusion 
“to the pledges that I expected from the French Government, so as 
‘‘ not to give the impression that I doubted its good faith. I knew 
‘‘ that Briand was very pleased with the result of this conversation, 
“‘ as I heard that he had telegraphed to Bénazet congratulating him 
‘‘ on the success of his efforts. This proved that even though Bénazet 
‘‘ was not entrusted with an official mission, his successful, though 
“‘ unofficial, interference was duly recognized by the French Prime 
‘‘ Minister. Every detail had been carefully thought out and dis- 
‘cussed between Bénazet, Lambros and myself, and I hoped that 
‘‘ at last, we would be rid of this atmosphere of doubt and suspicion ! 
‘“‘Such were my feelings the day on which I said good-bye to 
‘* Bénazet. 

‘‘ Now, try and imagine to yourselves my feelings of absolute 
‘* bewilderment when, a few days ago, Admiral Dartige du Fournet 
‘‘ addressed a letter to Lambros asking for the cession of our guns 
“ and rifles without even a word or a hint as to the pledges which 
‘‘ we were to receive in exchange ! ”’ 

‘“* Has the French Government, then, disavowed Bénazet ? ’ 
‘* asked one of us. 

‘*T am afraid it looks very much like it,’ answered the King, 
‘ ‘though in that case, it is difficult to account for Briand’s tele- 
“* ¢ pram.’ 

‘ Unfortunately it is always the same story. There are powers 
‘‘at work that are moving heaven and earth to prevent any solid 
“‘ understanding between me and the Entente Powers. The foreign 
‘‘ Ministers, and especially Guillemin, are furious at the interference 
“* of Bénazet, and still more at his success, and have intrigued against 
“him; in this they are admirably seconded by the Triumvirate at 
‘* Salonica |! 

‘‘ What is appalling in all this business is that there seems an 
‘absolute confusion of ideas and a total lack of union and 
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“understanding between the different authorities and services of 
“the Allies in this country ! 

‘ The one man who seems to possess less responsibility than any- 
“ one else is Admiral Dartige himself; he is only the ‘ executioner.’ 
‘““What I do not understand, however, is whether he carries out 
‘the orders of the French Minister of the Navy, of the Minister of 
‘* War, or of the French Government itself. The first thing I asked 
“‘the Admiral this morning was why his Government alone was 
“‘ represented while the other Allies abstained from taking any part 
‘“‘in the ‘ negotiations.’ He answered that as the Allied forces on 
‘“‘ land and sea were commanded by a French General and a French 
‘* Admiral, it was for France to take the initiative. 

‘ Considering that we are at peace with the Allies, this theory 
‘‘ from a diplomatic point of view is rather original. When I asked 
‘“‘about the guarantees I was to receive in exchange for the con- 
‘* cessions that I had promised to make, the Admiral replied that he 
‘“‘could neither answer nor discuss that question—that all he had 
“‘to do was to carry out the orders he had received. I answered 
“that if that were so, all I could say was that the situation had 
‘completely changed, and I could no longer promise that the 
‘people would tolerate the surrender of their only means of 
“ defence.” 


My brother seemed strangely moved when he said this and after 
a short silence concluded with these words : 


‘“‘ It is monstrous to think that because we are small and defence- 
“less and entirely at their mercy, the Allies can treat us like a lot 
“of niggers. Of the pact concluded with Bénazet they have accepted 
“only the clauses agreeable to themselves and treated what we 
“asked for with contempt. They do not realize what a fearful 
‘‘ position they have placed us in, since if we agree to surrender our 
‘arms unconditionally, the people will call us traitors ; if we refuse 
‘to comply with the Entente’s demands, the Allies will use force ; 
‘“‘so, whatever happens, the blame is bound to fall upon us. A/fter 
‘‘ all, when a pact ts concluded between two parties and one of the 
‘* contractors goes back upon his word, tt seems to me his act releases 
“ the other party from any kind of obligation.” 


Alas, the King’s forebodings were soon to be realized to the 
letter |! 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE HORIZON GETS BLACKER 


‘ Tye situation,” writes Admiral Dartige, ‘‘ was already strained, 
when a fresh demand came to make it worse. The Allied diplomatists 
had decided to expel their enemy colleagues, and, despite my ob- 
jections, had succeeded in obtaining the consent to this of their 
respective Governments.” 

Though the Commander-in-Chief agreed to the necessity of 
expelling from Greece “* foreign agents who overtly worked against 
us,” he was, nevertheless, averse to this measure being taken at 
a moment when public opinion was already sufficiently roused by 
the grave question of the cession of the war material. M. Guille- 
min tried in vain to convince the Admiral that this new demand 
came from Paris; Admiral Dartige was well aware that the 
inspiration came from Athens. 

The Allied Ministers, unwilling themselves to notify the decision to 
their ‘‘ enemy ” colleagues, for fear of disturbing the traditions of 
diplomatic etiquette, begged Admiral Dartige to act as intermediary. 

So on the evening of November 19 Admiral Dartige addressed 
an official letter to the Ministers of Germany, Austria, Bulgaria 
and Turkey. After pointing out the “irregularity of their pro- 
ceedings and the evidence of their complicity in the laying of mines 
which had caused serious damage to Greek vessels . . .”’ the official 
document concluded with the words that their further presence in 
Greece was impossible, and that they had to leave the country in 
three days. A special cruiser would be placed at their disposal to 
convey them wherever they desired to go. 

The Admiral’s decree was simultaneously communicated to the 
Greek Government. The latter replied by a vigorous protest, 
pointing out that the step was a breach not only of the inviolability 
assured to diplomatists, but also of a promise given by the French 
and British Ministers to the Greek Government a few months 
previously, when the Allied fleet arrived at the Piraeus—i.e. that 
the representatives of the Powers at war with the Allies had 
nothing to fear, since the Entente had no intention of violating 
the neutrality of Greece.? 

To this protest the Entente Ministers replied that the promise 
given was merely “‘an act of spontaneous courtesy...” and 
“had not the character of a definite or irrevocable engagement,” 

1 Greek Government to Entente Legations, Athens, 20 Nov. 1916. 
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and “could not, in any case, have for effect to guarantee the 
Ministers of countries at war with the Entente against the con- 
sequences of hostile acts foreign to their diplomatic functions and 
contrary to the neutrality of Greece.’’} 

The representatives of the Central Powers gave no answer to 
the Admiral’s communication, but addressed themselves to the 
Greek Government to obtain a bodyguard. The latter answered 
that it would accede to their request, but that the soldiers would 
receive orders to withdraw in case sailors of the Allied fleet pro- 
ceeded to the expulsion manu militari. 

The diplomatists did not insist. On November 22 they embarked 
on board the Greek steamer Mycale with their families and a number 
of their compatriots, and were conveyed to Cavalla, where they 
arrived safely. 

This unprecedented measure, instead of abating the irritation 
of public opinion, declares Admiral Dartige, added still further 
to the exasperation of the Greeks. 

On November 21 the Prime Minister handed his answer to the 
Admiral’s demand concerning the cession of war material. In that 
answer Mr. Lambros pointed out that the war material which the 
Allies had already appropriated—not to mention the light flotilla— 
was superior both in quantity and in quality to anything that Greece 
had been obliged to forcibly abandon to their enemies. ‘“‘ After 
the conciliatory attitude shown by the Greek Government since 
it came to office,” continued the answer, “and after the proof 
given to you of the amicable way in which it desired to settle the 
questions which were the object of many of your communications, 
the Government had every reason to hope that no further claims 
would be proffered of a nature to render them unacceptable. .. . 
Lastly, public opinion, which strongly manifested itself in this 
question, would never tolerate that Greece should so denude herself 
of arms as to be unable to defend herself in case of need.’’ For all 
these reasons the Greek Government categorically refused the 
Admiral’s claim.*® 

On receipt of this letter, Admiral Dartige consulted the Allied 
Ministers and came to an agreement as to the tenour of the answer 
to be given to the Greek Government’s refusal. On November 24 he 
summed up his demands in an ultimatum. 

The Admiral acknowledged that ‘‘ hitherto the Greek Govern- 
ment had repeatedly given proofs of its conciliatory spirit, but he 


3 Guillemin, Elliot, ora Demidoff—Athens, 21 Nov. 1916. 

3 Dartige d. F., pp. 195-6. 
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was obliged, nevertheless, to call the Premier’s attention to the fact 
that the categorical refusal given to the French Government’s 
latest demand was not inspired by the benevolent neutrality of 
which the Greek Government had always given the assurance 
and which it now had an opportunity of proving.”” The Admiral 
declined to believe that ‘‘ the public opinion of a country so en- 
lightened as Greece could regard as intolerable the idea of handing 
over to Powers, towards whom it professed a benevolent neutrality, 
a stock of arms and munitions destined for the liberation of territory 
saturated with the noblest Greek blood: their place was not in 
military depots, but at the front.’ , 

He ended by declaring that in proof of the Greek Government’s 
friendly intentions he demanded the delivery of ten mountain 
batteries by December rst, at the latest, and the remainder of the 
war material by December 15. ‘‘ Failing satisfaction to this demand, 
suitable steps would be taken on December Ist to enforce it.” 

Admiral Dartige tells us that on Nov. 26 he received a telegram 
from the Minister of the Navy approving, in the name of the French 
Government, of the measures intended to be taken by the Commander- 
in-Chief in case the war material was not handed over to him by 
Dec. 1. “‘ Moreover,” added the Minister, ‘‘ you will try to obtain 
from the Greek Government the hastening, as far as possible, of the 
delivery of the material by laying stress on the formal promises 
of the King, whom if necessary you can meet ; you must make him 
understand that it will be to his best advantage to carry out all 
his promises without delay.” 

It is worthy of particular notice that in this private communica- 
tion Admiral Lacaze, Minister of the Navy, though he twice refers 
to the King’s promises which he expects to be integrally fulfilled, 
never once hints at the pact concluded between the King and 
M. Bénazet. Was the omission accidental or intentional? It is 
impossible to say. 

Obeying his Minister’s instructions, Admiral Dartige applied 
for an audience with the King, who received him on 27 Nov. As 
this was the last interview between them, it will be of interest to 
give a synopsis of this conversation and also of my personal im- 
pression at the time, taken from my diary. 

The Admiral asked to see the King, who received him on Wednes- 
day. This is what our brother told us afterwards : 


“ T have the strong impression that Admiral Dartige is very sorry 
“ that matters have reached this climax, but, being a naval officer, 
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“‘ he can only obey orders. I hope, at least, he does me the justice 
“of acknowledging that I have done everything in my power to 
“‘meet the French Government half-way, as, long before they 
“* formulated their last claims, I had given them a palpable proof 
“of my good faith and peaceful intentions by myself proposing 
“ the reduction of the active army. However, they do not seem to 
“have taken this into consideration in the very least. Now they 
“ask for the batteries and rifles . . . whilst they ignore the pledges 
“TI had asked for in exchange. I asked the Admiral whether he 
“ realized to what a menacing degree public opinion was irritated by 
“this new demand, which is the most humiliating of all. It exas- 
“‘ perates the people and especially the soldiers, as it is everybody's 
“secret that the arms are going to be handed over to the mutineers 
“* of Salonica to turn against us. I explained to him that I was com- 
“pletely incapable of stemming the tide, as I was no longer ina 
“position to assure the people that the Entente was offering us 
“important guarantees in exchange for the cession of our arms. I 
“asked the Admiral if it were not possible, at least, to lessen the 
“‘ quantity demanded in order to make the French claim acceptable 
“‘ by the people. To this he replied that he had to obey orders, and 
“that on Friday 1st December he would land detachments and 
“would impose the will of the Entente’s Governments. He told 
“me that according to instructions he had received from his Minister, 
“the military demonstration he was about to carry out would have 
“ the character, as he calls it, of a ‘ peaceful pressure’; that not a 
“* shot will be fired except in self-defence, as the troops that are going 
“ to be landed will not try to take our arms by force by penetrating 
“into magazines and military barracks ; they will content themselves 
“‘ with occupying certain localities, where they will remain until the 
“ Allies have obtained satisfaction. I, once more, expressed my 
“doubts about this ‘ peaceful demonstration,’ and told him that his 
“ persistence in this mode of action was only courting serious trouble 
“‘ which, I very much fear, is inevitable. He again alleged the orders 
“he had to carry out. He also tried to persuade me to publish a 
“ proclamation commanding the delivery of the war material. This 
“ T refused to do, for the very simple reason that I do not like giving 
“ an order which I know beforehand will not be obeyed. 

‘‘ The Admiral then actually tried to intimidate me by reminding 
“me that Greece, and especially Athens, was entirely at the mercy 
“of the Allied fleet, which by cutting off our supplies of corn and 
“coal could reduce us to complete submission. I could not help 
“‘ smiling at this remark, as I answered that his argument was very 
“ powerful indeed, but that such an action would be somewhat 
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“‘inglorious, and it could not advance the interests of the Allies to 
“starve a defenceless people who had always looked upon them as 
“ friends and not as enemies. 

“‘ He then mentioned several persons, both civilian and military, 
‘“‘ whom he described as dangerous agitators. I gave him to under- 
“ stand that his information was quite wrong and exclusively derived 
“" from the same source which made a point of representing all those 
“ who do not see eye to eye with Venizelos as enemies of the Entente. 

“Finally he asked me whether I believed that there was any 
‘‘ fear of order being disturbed in Athens, to which I answered that 
“‘as long as the Venizelists remained quiet they had nothing to 
“fear. But in order to be quite sure I would have the head of the 
“' police sent for and would let the Admiral know what we thought 
““ of the situation.” 


In his “‘ Souvenirs ’”’ Admiral Dartige’s narrative of this interview 
with the King does not differ on the main points from the account 
given above. 

In his telegraphed report to the Minister of the Navy, the Admiral 
expresses the view that the King would not resist “ energetic 
pressure.” He declares to his superior that the French Govern- 
ment'’s refusal to offer the expected guarantees “ will most probably 
involve us in the necessity of proceeding to the blockade of Greece.” 

The Admiral had little confidence in the success by means of 
“‘a peaceful demonstration,’ although “ he based all his hopes 
on the fact that the Greek Government, which had always ended 
by giving way, would once again bow to our will.”’ 

When the Admiral speaks of the “‘ King’s new attitude,’ he 
repeatedly insists on the fact that ‘‘ this was due to the absence of the 
guarantees for which he had asked.” 

To this telegram he received an answer which took the form 
of the following query: “Have you not got enough latitude?” 
(i.e. to do as you think best.) 

Admiral Dartige confesses that this answer caused him great 
surprise. ‘‘ The Minister of the Navy,’ he says, “ had officially 
tpnored M. Bénazet’s negotiations and wanted to reap the frust with- 
out consenting to pay the agreed price.” In spite of this the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was reminded that he had free scope to conduct 
the business as he thought best. 

“What lack of unison could have given rise to such a misun- 
derstanding . . . ?”’ exclaims the Admiral. 

His perplexity became even greater when in January I917— 
after his recall—the President of the Republic and the Minister 
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for Foreign Affairs both declared to him that they had known 
nothing about the Admiral’s ultimatum to Greece. 

‘‘ What is to be thought, then,” writes the Admiral, “ of the 
telegrams in which the Minister of the Navy considered the date 
of rst Dec.—fixed by the ultimatum for the delivery of the war 
material—as too far off? What is to be inferred from the term: 
‘the Government approves’? How could the Government 
approve of what the Chief of the State and the Prime Minister 
both ignored? Were there, then, two policies concerning Greece, 
foreign to one another, one of the Government and the other of 
the Minister of the Navy? Is it to be inferred that my telegrams 
were not read in Paris with sufficient attention ? . . . Must it be 
concluded that my assertions had been too well understood, and 
that in the face of threatening eventualities the Ministry of the 
Navy was trying to let me fight my way, as best I could, through 
the deadlock in which it had become involved ? ’’} 

Nothing was more natural than that Admiral Dartige should 
resent the responsibility being shifted on to his inoffensive shoulders. 
It is this very comprehensible feeling to which he gives vent when he 
asks his reader: ‘‘ Ought not the answer to this series of telegrams to 
have been the order to postpone every operation, or that of granting the 
guarantees ?”’ 

But the Admiral’s confessions do not stop here. ‘‘ The French 
Government alone,” he declares, “‘ was entitled to take the above 
decision.” How could the Naval Commander-in-Chief take it upon 
himself to promise that the controls would be relaxed when the 
Minister of the Navy had just charged the Naval Attaché with the 
precise object of carrying them through ? How could the Admiral 
promise that he would prevent the Venizelists from making use, 
with a seditious object, of the arms that would be handed over to 
them, when he well knew that they strove to occupy the islands 
and to violate the neutral zone ?? That the seditious movement 
set in motion by the Venizelist party, owing chiefly to the encourage- 
ment it received by the Allies, was no empty menace to the great 
bulk of the nation which was averse to war and, consequently, 
loyal to the King, is a fact repeatedly acknowledged by Admiral 
Dartige in his ‘‘ Souvenirs.’”’ Nor does he hesitate to confess that 
the war material claimed from the Greek Government was destined 
for the Venizelist volunteers, to whom alone it could be of any 
use, since General Sarrail, as early as October I9, had telegraphed 
that the revolutionary troops were in need of arms.? 

On leaving the palace at the end of his audience with the King, 
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Admiral Dartige went to the French Legation, where he found 
the British Minister visibly alarmed because several important 
Venizelists had begged him to obtain the Admiral’s protection for 
them. No sooner had the latter acceded to this behest than Sir 
Francis Elliot came to beg him to cancel his orders, as the panic- 
stricken patriots were afraid that the measures taken for their 
safety might prove their own undoing. 

That Admiral Dartige’s anxiety regarding the possibility of 
disturbances, and hence the danger to his ‘‘ protégés,’’ the Venizelists, 
was well founded, has been seen in the reasons given above. 

However, if, on the one hand, it was the French Government 
that, in the name of the Allies, insisted upon the delivery of the 
Greek war material without the reciprocal offer of the guarantees, 
it was Admiral Dartige, after all, who had the option of the means 
by which to realize the claim of his Government. It was the 
Admiral who chose the modus operandi by which to intimidate 
the Greek authorities. By his telegram on 26 November, the 
Minister of the Navy approved of the measures the Admiral proposed 
to take in case the material was not delivered by December 1. 

The denomination of a ‘‘ peaceful demonstration ’’ which the 
Admiral chose to give to the military operation he contemplated, 
was belied by many disquieting symptoms. One was the daily 
reconnoitring by Allied automobiles and aeroplanes in and over 
the capital, special attention being paid to the Royal Palace ; 
the effect of these raids was only to intensify the irritation of the 
people. 

Meanwhile the Greek Government did all in its power to ward 
off the storm by remonstrating direct with the Governments of 
the Entente. The answer from Paris was that King Constantine 
had promised the French Government the war material demanded. 
Since the Greek Government now declared that it could not fulfil 
this promise (!) it must suffer the consequences.!_ The reply from 
London was that the British Government was fully cognizant of 
the French Admiral’s steps and supported them.? Russia advised 
Greece to comply, assuring her that ‘‘ what was done was for her 
good.’’® 

The Greek Government then made a last appeal to the neutral 
countries, which was more in the nature of a protest against the 
encroachments upon her rights as a neutral State than a cry for 
help. Needless to say, this appeal was in vain. 

In the Admiral’s audience with the King, my brother had promised 


1 Greek Legation, Paris, 28-29 Nov. * Greek Legation, London, 29 Nov. 
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that he would communicate to him his impression regarding the 
situation in view of the possibility of disturbances in the capital. 
On 29 November, by order of the King, Mr. Mercati, Master of the 
Household, addressed the following letter to the Admiral on this 
subject : 


‘* By order of His Majesty the King, I have the honour to transmit 
to you H.M.’s assurance that neither the persons nor the private 
houses or property of Venizelists will have anything to fear, as 
the police and the authorities entitled to assure the maintenance 
of public order will strictly discharge their duties and will guarantee 
their security. 

‘“‘ These high assurances are given, needless to say, on the express 
condition that neither the secret police tn the service of the Entente 
Powers, nor the detachments which are going to be landed, will indulge 
tm arrests, disappearances ov deportations of Greek subjects, and that 
the Venizeltst partisans themselves will abstain from any act of violence 
or abuse calculated to provoke reprisals. (Signed) Mercati.”’ 


I thought it best to give the above letter in full as it is upon 
this document that both Admiral Dartige and, through him, the 
world at large, base their inference of King Constantine's personal 
responsibility for the bloodshed of 1st and 2nd December. 

On 30th November Mr. Lambros addressed a last appeal to the 
Admiral. He laid his finger on one of the arguments which the 
Admiral had used in order to support his claim, viz: that the 
unused arms were destined to be used for the liberation of a 
territory saturated with the noblest Greek blood. The Premier's 
answer is worth quoting, as the important conclusion can be 
drawn from it that if Greece had hitherto refused her par- 
ticipation in the war under conditions detrimental to her safety, 
she still awaited the opportunity of intervening at the hour when 
her interests directed her to do so; it was, therefore, imperative, 
that she should keep her arms. ‘. . . The Royal Government,’ 
declared Mr. Lambros, “‘ is equally convinced that the Greek arms 
are not destined to remain forever in their magazines. That is 
why they must be kept ready to be used eventually for equipping 
the Greek Army on the day when Greece, jealous of her rights 
and of her patriotic duty towards the territory conquered by 
Hellenic sacrifice and blood, shall find herself obliged to defend 
the undeniable rights she has acquired. She would be unable 
to do this if she were obliged to place her arms and munition at your 
disposal; in case of imminent danger she would be unable to 
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recover them under the conditions of restitution which you have 
proposed.”’ 

The Premier concluded with these words: ‘I refuse to believe 
that after having, with benevolence and equity, examined the 
reasons which make it impossible for the Greek people and Govern- 
ment to satisfy you, you will still ‘ have recourse to such measures 
as circumstances might force you to adopt,’ measures which would 
run counter to the ties of traditional friendship that unite France 
to Greece and which the Greek people would rightly interpret as 
hostile acts undertaken against it by order of the French Govern- 
ment.” 

On 30th Nov., the eve of the landing of international troops at 
the Piraeus, the Admiral was officially informed by the Greek 
Government that this intervention would be looked upon as a 
hostile act. He ought consequently to have expected resistance ; 
and such resistance, if it came, could not be called an “‘ ambush.” 

The unusual popular excitement, the justifiable change in the 
attitude of the King and lastly the activity of the Venizelists, 
were all so many palpable proofs that, by overstepping the limits 
of human patience and forbearance, a fatal clash was not only 
probable, but almost inevitable. 

Yet the Allied Ministers and Admiral Dartige himself, who 
was not altogether indifferent to the aforesaid visible forebodings, 
allowed themselves to be influenced by a wholly unjustifiable 
optimism. Their complete lack of psychology, their undisguised 
sympathy for the Venizelists, their conviction that the King would 
not resist “ energetic pressure ’’ and that the Greek Government 
was only bluffing, minimized, if it did not efface altogether, any 
apprehension they might have entertained as to impending 
danger. 

Had it been otherwise they would have been well advised, even 
at the eleventh hour, to insist with their Governments on an 
amicable arrangement. 

“On November 30th,” writes Admiral Dartige, ‘‘ an acute effer- 
vescence manifested itself in Athens, both in the army and among the 
people. Volunteers were being enlisted who marched noisily through 
the streets. General Bousquier, Military Attaché, came to see me 
and reported the above news, serious, no doubt, but which did not 
appear disquieting enough to justify a complete change of our 
dispositions. The Intelligence Service sent me similar information 
. . . but, as I have already said, I could place no confidence in their 
technical reports. Besides, I considered the Naval Attaché, and con- 
tinue to consider him, as one of the chief parties responsible for the 
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disaffection of the Greeks towards us, on account of his proceed- 
ings which were so harmful to the cause of France, and the 
measures which he suggested to the Minister of the Navy.’ 

Nevertheless, as circumstances obliged the Commander-in-Chief 
to seek his opinion, Admiral Dartige asked the Naval Attaché 
on Nov. 29 what he thought of the situation and of the 
possibility of a Greek resistance. ‘‘ The Greeks are ‘ bluffing,’” 
he answered, “‘ insist, Admiral, and they will bring you their guns 
‘on a platter.’”’ At the same time the Naval Attaché telegraphed 
to Paris that the preparations of the Greeks ‘‘ were too apparent 
to be dangerous.” 

On the evening of November 30, the Allied Ministers held their 
daily conference at the French Legation. As they felt a certain 
anxiety about the situation, they asked the Admiral whether 
it were not possible, after obtaining the ten mountain batteries, 
to surrender all claim to the rest of the war material. To this 
the Admiral replied that ‘‘as far as he was concerned, he certainly 
would not oppose the proposal, but that, since his orders were formal, 
it was for them to induce their Governments to renounce the claim.” 

During this conference, Mr. Mercati came to the Legation and 
asked to speak to the Admiral. He again confirmed the fact that 
the King felt himself ‘“‘ overridden’ and asked Admiral Dartige, 
just as the Ministers had done, whether after he had received the 
ten batteries he would consent not to exact the delivery of the 
remaining arms. The Admiral answered that he could not take it 
upon himself to give such a promise. Thereupon the Admiral 
joined the foreign Ministers, whom he informed about the above 
conversation. They did not appear very apprehensive, and 
when the Admiral rose to take his leave, the French Minister told 
him : 

. “Thanks to you, Admiral, we are completely reassured.” 

“But there is no reason at all to be reassured! ’’ replied the 
Admiral. | 

And the author of the ‘‘ Souvenirs,” after relating this episode, 
exclaims: ‘‘ And thus, even those gentlemen who had always 
wanted to provoke a crisis in Greece and a break with the Hellenic 
Government, those whose proceedings in Athens and in Pans 
had mostly contributed to bring matters to the point they had 
reached, did not believe in any serious resistance.” 

That Admiral Dartige was not unprepared for the possibility 
of an armed resistance, is conclusively proved by two orders, 
found among the belongings of the French Marines during the 

1 Dartige d. F., pp. 210-17. 
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conflict of December 1, and signed by Captain Pugliesi-Conti, 
Commander of the “landing corps” of squadron ‘‘ A.” These 
orders, dated 28 Nov. 1916, were to the effect that the landing 
orce “‘ must keep hold, sf necessary by force, of the positions the 
occupation of which was a menace to Athens; and also assure the 
possesston of structures of military tmportance within the zone of 
operations.’ From the perusal of these orders one is led to infer 
that dispositions had been taken and instructions given in antici- 
pation of a possible resistance and even of an attack. 

If I have dwelt somewhat at length on the conversations and 
events which immediately preceded the drama of the rst December, 
I have done so with the purpose of allowing the reader to form 
a correct and unprejudiced estimation of an historical event, the 
heinous responsibility of which has, hitherto, been exclusively 
laid at our door. That one should criticize, or even condemn, 
without knowing the truth, is human; but that one should refuse 
to be enlightened for fear of knowing the truth, is criminal. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE STORM 


On December ist, before daybreak, a force from the Allied squadron, 
composed of three battalions, some 2,500 rifles strong, landed at the 
Piraeus. Each man carried 96 cartridges, while the machine-guns 
were supplied with 3,600 rounds each. Admiral Dartige, who 
had been accustomed to friendliness and to receive proofs of 
respect as he passed, on landing that morning at the Piraeus en- 
countered nothing but sullen and hostile faces. The landing 
force marched on Athens in three columns driving back the Greek 
patrols, which retired at their approach without offering any resist- 
ance. Two torpedo-boats and two gunboats were told off to the Bay 
of Phaleron with orders, in case of necessity, to sweep with their 
guns the plain extending between the Piraeus and Athens. 

So far the “‘ pacific demonstration ”’ lived up to its name ! 

The orders issued to the landing force enjoined the occupation 
of various positions which commanded a view over Athens ; among 
these, the most important were the so-called ‘‘ hill of the Nymphs,” 
close to the Observatory, and that of the tomb of Philopappos, 
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facing the Acropolis to the south-west. The possession of these 
localities being essential to the aggressors as well as to the defensive 
party, it is natural that both sides were determined upon occupying 
them. Both sides had received strict orders to avoid all provo- 
cation ; both sides had also been instructed on no account to fire 
first. Both the Allied troops and the Greeks were inspired by a 
diametrically opposed determination, the former to dislodge the 
Greek soldiers and force them to retire, the latter to stand their 
ground come what might. The situation teemed with danger 
and with the elements of an explosion. 

Alas! at about eleven o'clock at one point, the smouldering 
embers burst into flame. Shots were fired and were immediately 
followed by others right and left; once started the fire spread 
along the whole line to the French headquarters in the Zappeion. 

Admiral Dartige, in his account of this dramatic episode, does 
not hesitate to lay the blame on Greek shoulders. It is, of course, 
quite natural that he should do so, as it is equally natural that 
the Greek Government should dispute the accusation. I do not 
wish to accuse either of the opponents ; all I feel entitled to do is to 
appeal to the unbiassed reader to form his own judgment and to 
say whether, the circumstances being such as I have described them, 
it is fair to cast the first stone at either Greek or foreigner ? 

When Admiral Dartige, in his one-sided account of the fray— 
but the only one known to the world—accuses the Greeks of being 
the only aggressors, he sometimes contradicts himself, as is apparent 
in the following sentence: ‘On the hill of Philopappos, which 
was the centre of his positions, the French commander made the 
men of the Greek detachment prisoners and counter-attacked 
vigorously, whereas at another spot a French company, where men 
were peacefully having their luncheon, were treacherously attacked 
by a Greek battalion and forced to fall back upon Phaleron.”’ 

At the sound of the first shots, the King, who was at the palace, 
caused an urgent telephone message to be sent to the Admiral on 
board his flagship, through the French Legation, asking him to 
“ cease fire.’’ The officer at the other end of the wire hesitated to 
disclose the Admiral’s whereabouts, fearing a trap; but giving 
way to the insistence of the enquirer, replied that his chief was 
at the Zappeion. 

As soon as the King was informed of the Admiral’s presence 
in that building, he begged the Russian Minister, Mr. Demidoff, to 
repair immediately to the naval commander-in-charge and urge him 
to stop the bloodshed, offering the cession of six batteries. 

The Admiral, after a slight hesitation, accepted, but insisted 
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upon the ratification of the King’s offer by the Greek Government ; 
a measure that was wholly superfluous, since the proposal was 
made by common accord between the King and the Prime Minister, 
who was at that moment at the palace. Mr. Demidoff hurriedly 
left to join his colleagues with a view to starting peace negotiations. 

I was myself at the King’s palace on that fateful morning and 
was an ear-witness to most of the important orders sent by the King, 
in agreement with the Prime Minister, by telephone, or through his 
A.D.C.’s to the General commanding the garrison of Athens. When 
the Admiral repeatedly affirms that his troops had been “‘ treacher- 
ously assaulted ’’ by the Greek soldiers, he obviously implies that 
these had received orders to do so. I can personally testify to 
the complete inaccuracy of this allegation. In addition to the 
orders that had been issued the day before, all the King’s efforts 
tended to only one purpose, which was to stop the bloodshed and 
to urge the soldiers to await the Government’s decision. Everyone 
of us realized, nevertheless, that this was no easy matter, as the 
soldiers, who counted many killed and wounded in their ranks, 
could not be convinced that the Allied troops, who had come to 
take their arms, had no warlike intentions, but were simply bent 
on a “‘ friendly and peaceful demonstration.” 

Towards midday the firing had ceased completely; for the 
moment it appeared that the situation was held well in hand on 
both sides. But unfortunately the lull was of short duration. 
“‘ In the afternoon,’’ Admiral Dartige tells us, ‘‘ the fusillade started 
again here and there without any apparent reason.” 

The reason, however, as will be seen, was apparent enough. 
** The Greek reservists,’’ continues the Admiral, ‘‘ maintained that 
it was the Venizelists who, from their windows, opened fire on the 
royal troops ; the unlikelihood of this assertion is obvious.” 

That Admiral Dartige who, partly through his own want of 
discernment, found himself in such a cruel predicament, should try 
to exonerate himself by accusing the Greeks of treacherously 
betraying his trust in them, cannot surprise anyone ; but that he 
should also try to shield a certain faction of political malcontents 
by representing them as law-abiding citizens and incapable of an 
act of violence, is actually contradicting his own previous statements. 

It will be remembered what was said in the preceding chapter 
(p.238), in the Admiral’s own words, about the arms and munition 
stored in various houses by the Venizelists, and the Admiral’s 
prediction that ‘all this provision of arms and munition was 
certainly destined to be used one day.” 

One may well ask what better occasion the turbulent reactionists 
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could have chosen for making use of their stock of arms and munition 
and for promoting a revolution, than the very day on which Athens 
was invaded by foreign troops ! | 

Towards four-thirty fighting broke out again with renewed 
vigour owing entirely to the action of the opposition extremists 
barricaded in certain houses, whence they opened rifle fire from 
the windows and roofs upon the royal troops patrolling the streets. 
The fire was immediately taken up all along the military front. 
Thereupon Admiral Dartige sent word by telephone to the vessels 
at anchor in Phaleron Bay to open fire on the Stadium Hill. This 
hill, being situated only a few hundred yards south of the King’s 
palace and, consequently, in the direct line of fire, most of the 
shells fell into the garden and the court-yard of the palace itself, 
while others fell on the outlying quarters of the town east and 
north. 

It was in the midst of this fusillade and deafening bombardment 
that the Allied Ministers hurried to the palace to conclude the 
agreement which was to put an end to the conflict. 

‘“‘ Are these your arguments, gentlemen ? ” asked the King when 
he received them. ‘ For two years you have tried by every means 
to force us out of our neutrality . . . do you now want, by waging 
an undeclared war on us, to force us into the ranks of your enemies ? ” 

‘“‘T protest,” replied Sir Francis Elliot. 

At that moment a shell struck the foot of the wall outside the 
King’s study, and amid the general consternation the King alone 
maintained his calm. 

During the bombardment, which lasted two hours, the Queen, 
trembling for her children and especially for her baby girl, a highly- 
strung child aged three and a half, sought refuge in the cellars. 
My wife was obliged to take the same precaution with our children 
while the shells came roaring and squealing over our house which 
was Close to the King’s palace and equally exposed to the fire. 

The conference at the King’s palace ended towards. six-thirty, 
when the Allied Ministers, accompanied by a colonel of the General 
Staff, departed to join the Admiral at the Zappeion. It was agreed 
that the King’s offer of six batteries, duly ratified by the Greek 
Government, should be accepted by the Admiral, who on his side 
ordered his warships to cease fire. Thus the bombardment ended 
at seven o'clock. 

There followed a private conversation between the Admiral and 
the Foreign Ministers during which the fate of Athens literally hung in 
the balance. When questioned by the representatives what he was 
going to do, the Admiral answered that with the means he disposed 
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of, at that moment, he considered he could do no more, and that he 
had obtained the maximum of concessions compatible with the situa- 
tion. He intended, however, to ask his Government’s authorization 
to bombard the capital, but for that purpose he would be obliged to 
withdraw to the Piraeus the Allied detachments, including the 
garrison of the Zappeion, which building would find itself in the 
centre of the zone of fire. With common accord the three Ministers 
(the Italian Minister abstained from the meeting) represented to 
the Admiral that the bombardment risked provoking the massacre 
of the Legations and of the Allied subjects present in Athens. The 
discussion ended by the Admiral’s consenting to a delay of three 
days necessary for the evacuation of foreigners. 

Thereupon followed an exchange of prisoners. The retreat of 
the Allied troops was effected during the night. The detachment 
quartered at the Zappeion was withdrawn the next day and con- 
ducted to the Piraeus by a Greek escort. Particular care was 
devoted by the Greek military authorities to the search for the 
Allies’ wounded. Their treatment in Greek hospitals, and their 
rapid recovery, says the Admiral, testified to the care they received. 

Admiral Dartige protests indignantly against the absurd ex- 
aggerations of his country’s Press, which, in a great measure, were 
due to the reports of the Naval Attaché and chief of the Intelligence 
Service. This officer, who had been one of the prime movers of 
the outbreak, made himself conspicuous, assures the Admiral, 
by his absence from the Zappeion during the fighting on December 
Ist. Not content with spreading rumours of a “ general massacre ”’ 
in Athens, he sent telegrams to Paris and Salonica containing 
preposterous misrepresentations of events of which he was only an 
imaginary eye-witness. It was the Naval Attaché who qualified 
the events of that day by the epithet of ‘‘ Athenian Vespers,” a 
designation which particularly roused the Admiral’s indignation, 
as he declares that to his knowledge not a single Allied subject was 
ill-treated. Not a single shot was fired on any of the Legations, 
while the Ministers and communication officers circulated freely 
and without danger between Athens and the Piraeus. ‘‘ We took 
part,’ says the Admiral, “‘ in an explosion of civil war; in striking 
our sailors, the Royalists struck the protectors of their political 
enemies.’’! 

The withdrawal of the landing force was immediately followed 
by the retirement of all the personnel of the Intelligence Service, 
and the controllers of ports, railways, telephones and post offices. 
The Franco-British Secret Police Service was thus dissolved and the 
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ruffans, mustered from the dregs of the Levant, who had terrorized 
Athens for nearly a year, lost no time in “ making themselves 
scarce.” 

With the retirement of all foreign contingents from the different 
quarters of the town where they had come into collision with 
Greek troops, ended the “ pacific demonstration’? which had 
cost the Greeks § officers and 30 soldiers killed and 4 officers and 52 
men wounded; the Allies’ casualties being 57 killed and 154 
wounded. 

Unfortunately, as far as regarded the internal peace of the 
capital, the passions let loose by the conflict of December Ist were 
far from abating with the withdrawal of the Allied detachments. 
On 2nd December Athens was given over to violent street fighting. 
The pent-up exasperation which was the result of continual pro- 
vocation and of moral and physical suffering that had lasted for 
over a year, and had been forcibly checked by the impossibility 
of resisting the pressure exercised by the four Great Powers, now 
burst forth with unrestrained fury. Fierce struggles raged through- 
out the day in many parts of Athens and scenes of violence 
were enacted between the troops and their political opponents ; 
both fought with tenacious fury. The houses and precincts in which 
weapons had been illicitly stored under cover of the foreign Secret 
Police Service, were well known to the assailants, and it was these 
that formed the centre of the conflict. Mr. Venizelos’ house, situated 
in one of the principal thoroughfares of the town, was the scene 
of one of the fiercest struggles. After the inmates, who had barri- 
caded themselves indoors, had been forced to surrender, a regular 
arsenal of rifles, revolvers, hand-grenades, dynamite cartridges, etc., 
was discovered. 

However deplorable the events of the day and the exhibition 
of human violence were, a good deal may be said in excuse of the 
soldiers who vented their pent-up feelings against the partisans of 
that political faction which they accused of having unceasingly 
resorted to foreign intervention, and which was considered as being 
the cause of the nation’s humiliation and the present dramatic 
crisis. The regrettable events of 2nd December were bad enough 
in themselves and were sufficiently condemned by all moderate 
elements of either party; they did not require the exaggerated 
legends of wholesale massacre and wanton cruelty with which they 
were embellished by zealous and party-blind journalists, who 
by their fiery and impassioned vituperations had brought on the 
rift of the nation and caused a fratricidal struggle. 

Shortly after the events of that fateful day, the Greek Government 
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issued a report which stated officially that the casualties resulting 
from the civil strife amounted to 13 soldiers killed and 24 wounded 
among the troops, besides 17 killed and 12 wounded among the 
civilian population (including 7 women); the Venizelist losses 
were limited to 3 killed and 2 wounded. A detailed list was also 
drawn up of the number and description of weapons and munition 
discovered in the various suspected houses, which fully confirmed 
Admiral Dartige’s statement previously mentioned. 

The following is a passage from a book bearing the title: ‘ M. 
Jonnart in Greece and the abdication of Constantine,” by M. 
Raymond Racouly (published in 1918), which may serve as a speci- 
men of all that has been said and written about the events of Ist 
December and King Constantine’s alleged felony. (pp. 45-49). 


‘“‘. . . on the 29th November 1916 the Admiral had an interview 
with the King. Constantine explained to him that a certain 
military pressure would be indispensable in order to justify his 
consent to the cession of the guns. He asked, in short, that it 
should not appear as though he were giving way on compulsion. 

‘The Admiral lent himself to this farce; he revealed to His 
Majesty in detail, the military dispositions already taken and 
those he would take on 1st December, in order to exercise the 
pressure agreed to. 

‘““Deceived by the royal promises and sure of Constantine’s 
sincerity, the Admiral ingenuously prepared his scenario. Since it 
was only a question of an ordinary promenade, a parade through 
the streets of Athens, what was the good of taking great precautions ? 
A small detachment of Franco-British marines would go to fetch the 
guns, and all would be over. 

““ Meanwhile, Constantine, the Crown Prince and all the military 
clique were applying themselves to other preparations of quite a 
different nature. Reservists were being equipped and armed at 
the depots, and placed under the orders of officers of the reserve. 
The police and military authorities received orders to interfere 
“at the moment when the foreign detachments would attempt to 
carry out the Admiral’s demands.’ Greek marines occupied the 
various edifices of the capital. 

“The Lambros Cabinet published a note in the newspapers 
rejecting the demand of the Entente and making an appeal to the. 
neutral nations. The Admiral did not take alarm, being convinced 
that this protest was purely a matter of form, intended to save 
appearances. ... 

‘“‘Constantine’s perfidy, hypocrisy, and publicity appear here 
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in all their nakedness. On the one hand he encouraged the Admiral 
to have recourse to military pressure while, on the other, he issued 
orders so that the operation agreed upon should provoke a bloody 
conflict. ... 

‘‘. , . In the forenoon of rst December, detachments of French 
marines, equipped as for a military promenade, were landed and set 
out for the capital. They encountered Greek troops entrenched, 
who immediately opened fire on them. Machine-guns of the royal 
army, concealed in various well-chosen spots, entered into action. 
The French, who expected nothing of the kind, suffered serious 
losses. It was the most ignoble ambush. Admiral Dartige had 
so little reason to be mistrustful that he himself went to the Zappeion 
in Athens... .” 


This was the current version of the events of rst December during 
the war, and which, as far as I am aware, still continues to be 
accepted to this day. I do not think it necessary to comment 
on the highly imaginative character of the above narrative, nor 
upon the unsophisticated line of conduct attributed to Admiral 
Dartige ! 


CHAPTER IX 
AFTER THE STORM 


In relating the events contained in the two previous chapters, I 
have strictly adhered to the description given by Admiral Dartige 
himself and to my own personal reminiscences as I noted them at 
the time. 

Anybody who studies the “ Souvenirs ”’ of the Admiral in the 
true spirit of the historical critic, will admit that the author, though 
honestly inspired by the desire of giving an unprejudiced account 
of the diplomatic and military discourses which preceded the 
events of Ist December, in which he took a leading part, allows 
himself, nevertheless, to be carried away by sentiment when 
he gives an account of the conflict itself. Thus, at the beginning 
of the narrative, when he acknowledges his pro-Venizelist sympathies, 
he fully admits that the treatment meted out to Greece was such as 
to wound the pride of the Greek people and to earn the enmity 
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of a nation which had always counted as a sincere friend of the 
Entente Powers and of France in particular. He tells us with 
great candour how the Venizelist faction, aided by the Franco- 
British Police, laid up a great stock of weapons with the averred 
intention of making use of them at some propitious moment. Last, 
but not least, he discloses the documents, known only to a very few, 
containing the exchange of promises between the King and M. 
Bénazet, according to which, as he fully acknowledges, the engage- 
ment concerning the delivery of the arms was reciprocal, and that 
as France failed to ratify it on her part, King Constantine naturally 
considered himself free from all obligations. The Admiral repeatedly 
gives voice to his personal feelings of misgiving when he tells of 
the categorical refusals of the Greek Government and the intirhations 
at unavoidable resistance. He makes no mystery of the lack of 
diplomatic and political cohesion not only between the Allies, but 
between the different French Governmental authorities themselves, 
in consequence of which the naval Commander-in-Chief was obliged 
to become the instrument of a policy and the executor of orders 
which ran counter to his personal convictions. It is only fair to 
admit that Admiral Dartige showed a certain moderation in his 
line of conduct, and that the Greeks have reason to be grateful to 
a man who, though sorely tried by adverse circumstances, never- 
theless succeeded, in a large measure, in mastering the weaknesses 
inherent to human nature. It is natural that the moral strain 
under which the Admiral laboured at the time and the bitter dis- 
appointment he had to endure later on, should have added acrimony 
rather than fair judgment to his correct estimation of persons and 
events. Thus, when he speaks of King Constantine, though he 
always refrains from any indelicate epithet, he often alludes to him 
as a man of weak character, incapable of making up his mind, 
and ready to give way when confronted by adverse circumstances. 
The Admiral tells us that the King, “‘ displeased with our refusal to 
offer the guarantees agreed to, hesitated between resistance and 
submission.”’ 

These criticisms denote a want of discernment, as the fact cannot 
be denied that, in the course of the two years, when the policy of 
the Allies in Greece was floundering in a sea of perplexities, and one 
diplomatic blunder succeeded another, the only persons who could 
boast of having arrived at an understanding with King Constantine 
were Lord Kitchener, M. Bénazet and Admiral Dartige. The whole 
Greek situation would have been different if some attention had been 
given to the representations of these three men. 

The King, being an honest and straightforward man himself, 
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liked to be treated as such; he never refused to listen to reason 
when it was presented with due forms of courtesy, and was always 
ready to meet another half-way, provided the latter showed willing- 
ness to make allowances for the difficulties with which the King 
had to cope. These difficulties, which Admiral Dartige fully appre- 
ciates when he tells us about the negotiations with M. Bénazet, he 
seems to make light of when he comes to relate the events of Decem- 
ber rst. He says that at the outbreak of the conflict the King, 
alarmed at the seriousness of the situation, hastened to “ signify 
his submission by the offer of six batteries, in order to put a stop 
to the effusion of blood.” In other words, the Admiral implies 
that the King ought to have avoided bloodshed by his timely 
submission. 

But is it fair to put things in this light after all has been said 
about the many intimations the Admiral had received regarding 
the imminence of the catastrophe? Was it the King and the 
Greek Government who, from sheer obstinacy, brought on the 
crisis ? Were they responsible for the rejection of the pledges 
they had proposed in exchange for the delivery of the arms ? Was 
it the Greek soldiers who went to the Piraeus to attack Admiral 
Dartige on his ship ? 

Admiral Dartige goes even further in his hasty and embittered 
conclusions. He tells us that “‘ the attitude of the Greek Govern- 
ment after December rst was not that of people who considered 
themselves victorious, but that, on the contrary, the King and the 
Government showed that they fully realized the gravity of the 
situation.” 

Did the Admiral, then, expect that the King and the Government 
should have been delighted at the effusion of blood, and shown 
unalloyed joy at a “ victory ”’ which placed the country in a position 
far more critical than at any other time in modern Greek 
history ? 

The Admiral totally misunderstood the Greek sentiment. The 
Greeks by their action, which may be qualified as rash, temerarious 
or uncalculating but not cowardly, asserted their mght as an 
independent people. The Allies, on the other hand, had to avenge 
an event all the more humiliating as their discomfiture was the 
result of a mistake which they fully realized to be their own. 

Judging the Greeks from their non-resistance, up to a certain 
point, to superior force, and believing them to be incapable of 
self-defence, the Admiral seems surprised to find that there was 
still any grit left in them. In his endeavour to exonerate himself 
from any accusation challenging his over-estimation of the Greeks’ 
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patience, he does not hesitate to arrive at the conclusion that the 
collision was “‘ a dastardly ambush.” 

Commenting on the letter written by Mr. Mercati by order of 
the King, Admiral Dartige dwells on the King’s promises, and 
draws the conclusion that if these had been kept, the collisions of 
Ist and znd December would not have taken place. The Admiral 
maintains that the Allied detachments made use of their arms only 
after having been “ violently and treacherously attacked.”’ 

As for the Venizelists, he tells us that it is very “ unlikely ” 
that they should have given occasion for any provocation. 

As the above letter is the principal document from which the 
inference is drawn that the King broke his word, and thus rendered 
himself guilty of a dishonourable and criminal action, an inter- 
pretation seems to be necessary. 

The first distinctive feature that strikes one in the letter is 
that the King’s promises were strictly conditional. It is, therefore, 
evident that since the suppositions upon which the promises given 
were founded, were not fulfilled, the King was no more bound 
by any obligation. The Admiral’s first allegation must remain 
purely conjectural since it was not possible for him to accept the 
version that he himself or his troops were in any way to blame. 
The acceptance of such a supposition on his part would have 
knocked the “‘ambush”’ theory to pieces. Yet, for all that, the 
indubitable fact remains that the Allied operation, organized by the 
Admiral and sanctioned by his superiors, and which Admiral 
Dartige insists upon describing as a ‘ peaceful demonstration,” 
was no more nor less than a regular warlike expedition against 
Athens—the Admiral’s own words are there to prove it—bent upon 
intimidating the King, the Government and the Greek people into 
passive submission. The Allies were the “ pacific’’ assailants ; 
the Greeks the legitimate defenders of their honour and their rights. 
Why accuse them of having laid an ambush or fired the first shot, 
since both sides were determined not to bend before the storm ? 

The accusation that the King and his Government “lard an 
ambush’ is not only slanderous, but naively absurd! How could 
they lay an ambush when the capital of Greece—nay, the whole 
country, was at the mercy of the fleets of three Great Powers who 
could reduce Athens to ashes and the people to starvation ? 

As regards the dissatisfied political faction, whose defence 
the Admiral takes so much to heart, the whole trend of their 
behaviour, since the establishment of the revolutionary Government 
at Salonica, is there to prove that they were not only anticipating 
trouble, but assiduously working to provoke it. A fact worth 
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recording is the following. At the very moment when the military 
‘“‘ demonstration ”’ against Athens was in full swing, and during the 
fateful hours that the capital was exposed to the fire of the heavy 
French guns, a large number of prominent Venizelists were safely 
installed on board the foreign warships, whence they followed the 
course of events. They had not the excuse that they took refuge 
under foreign protection, as at that moment no one threatened their 
lives ; their action was deliberate and anticipatory. 

Had the situation been inverted ; if, instead of the Allies, Greek 
forces had been the assailants on alien territory, I challenge anyone 
to aver whether one Frenchman or an Englishman would have 
hesitated to lay down his life in defence of his honour and indepen- 
dence ; and they would have despised those among their compatriots 
who would have beheld their nation’s humiliation from the safe 
vantage of a foreign battleship ! 


The impression produced in France and England by the news 
from Athens was so overwhelming that for a long time after the 
events of 1st December, public attention was riveted upon Greece, 
reports from the various war-fronts almost suffering momentary 
neglect. 

The version circulated by the Press was that Admiral Dartige 
had been the victim of a dastardly trap, that King Constantine, 
after promising to hand over the war material, had gone back on his 
word, and when the Allied detachments landed with the peaceful 
purpose of fetching the arms, they fell into a treacherous ambush 
cunningly devised by the King. Particular care was taken to 
dispel any impression that might arise as to the possibility that 
the dramatic episode at Athens might have been due to effects 
resulting from diplomatic and military mismanagement of a situa- 
tion requiring most delicate handling. The password was given 
that the one and only culprit in the affair was King Constantine. 
The following article of the Temps—written on roth December, 1916 
—will serve as a further illustration : 


“The fact that it was from the King’s Palace that the royal 
troops fired upon our sailors, leaves no doubt as to King Constantine’s 
complicity. Before the evidence of proof, it is useless to try to dis- 
engage the Sovereign’s responsibility. There is no ground for laying 
importance on the news that calm has been restored. The King 
has succeeded for a long time in duping the Allies. In spite of his 
successive betrayals, the Powers have fallen into each one of his 
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traps. Do the Protecting Powers still believe it compatible with 
their dignity to keep up relations with a Sovereign who has betrayed 
them and who assassinates their sailors to give pleasure to our 
enemies ? 

“ Besides, King Constantine no longer represents Greece. He 
is merely the servant of Germany. He violated the constitution, 
tore up the treaty that binds him to the Kingdom of which he wears 
the crown. The majority of the Greek people condemn him and have 
turned away from him. Once again, the patriots have mustered 
round Mr. Venizelos . . . whose authority extends over a part of 
the Kingdom vaster than that on which King Constantine comports 
himself like a despot and a tyrant.”’ 


The Greek Government was unable to contend against this fierce 
tide of invective and abuse ; in vain did it strive to give its own 
version, and explain the true nature of the abortive negotiations 
between the King, the Greek Government and M. Bénazet. They 
went so far as to ask that a mixed commission should be appointed 
to which the Greek Government would submit all the elements 
necessary for conducting an unbiassed enquiry on the spot. But 
no notice, whatsoever, was taken of all this. The foreign Press 
Censors took care that not a whisper in defence of the King or the 
Greek Government should reach the French or English publics. 
The general blockade of Greece, which, by way of punishment, was 
soon to follow, not only aimed at depriving the country of its means 
of subsistence, but was also calculated to prevent any communica- 
tion between Greece and the outer world. Thus, from December 
1916 to May 1917, Greece was held in a vice of steel, which, by 
completely isolating her, not only brought about her starvation, but 
effectively stifled any word of complaint or any attempt to exonerate 
herself. 

Naturally, the ‘headquarters’ at Salonica did not let the grass 
grow under their feet. Finding the coast clear, they set to work 
to feed the fire which, day by day, grew in volume and ferocity. 
Their version was the only one listened to by foreign circles. 


Meanwhile Admiral Dartige, maddened by his discomfiture, 
meditated revenge. At the close of that eventful day he despatched 
a telegram to Paris, giving an account of the events. 

He estimated that the Greeks deserved a “ severe lesson,’’ even 
if the promised six batteries were handed over, and declared himself 
ready to carry out Greece’s punishment in case the whole of the 
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stock of arms was not delivered by 15th December, the date fixed 
by his ultimatum. He judged that two divisions would be necessary 
to conduct the military operations; but in case these were not 
forthcoming, he proposed to occupy the Piraeus and at once bom- 
bard Athens. 

The Admiral, while supplying his Minister with all details 
enabling the French Government to take whatever decision it 
thought best, complained that the latter, instead of issuing a 
communiqué calculated to enlighten public opinion, allowed 
fantastic telegrams to be circulated by the Press which alarmed 
the people even more. 

Admiral Dartige was later taken to task for not having im- 
mediately bombarded Athens by way of retaliation. To this 
accusation he replied that superior reasons of humanity forbade 
him to act insuch amanner. He tells us that the bombardment he 
had ordered to be carried out in the afternoon of 1st December had 
two objects in view ; to force the Greeks to evacuate their positions 
on the Stadium Hull which were a menace to his headquarters at 
the Zappeion, and to intimidate them by showing that their capital 
was at the mercy of the big guns of the fleet. He did not propose 
any other object, as he knew that with the means at his disposal he 
could not achieve ‘‘complete success and signal satisfaction.” 
‘““To bombard Athens,” he says, “‘ would have been going counter 
to a formal order he had received previously, besides being an act 
of vengeance which would have constituted a transgression of inter- 
national right.’’ How could he indeed put everything to fire and 
sword without a preliminary warning or without giving time for 
evacuation to Allied and neutral residents in a town where the 
French Legation is 100 metres distant from the Royal Palace 
and 20 metres from the War Office; where the Russian Legation 
is joined to the King’s residence and 200 metres from the Zapp- 
eion...? It would have been fanning the flames of insurrection 
and provoking the massacre of the Legations. 

For these and many other considerations, was it not better 
for the Admiral to accept the compromise presented in the shape of 
the six batteries ? Was it not best to accept this first stage towards 
submission and put an end to the effusion of blood ? 

But this acceptance, this sorte d’armistice, left him and the 
Government entirely free to shape the future to their complete 
satisfaction. ““ We kept at our disposal the all-powerful arms of 
a blockade and a rational bombardment.” 

Admiral Dartige had no wish, besides, to be compared to the 
Venetian Morosini, who in bombarding the Acropolis had dropped 
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a bomb on the Parthenon, which caused the explosion of the gun- 
powder stored by the Turks within the temple. 

The bombardment that Admiral Dartige proposed to carry out 
was to be methodical, directed exclusively against the Royal 
Palaces, the military barracks and the quarters of the town which 
were hostile to the Entente. Thus the historical monuments would 
have been spared and the bombardment conducted with the utmost 
precision and all desirable precaution; preceded by a warning 
and delay for evacuation, it would have been “ efficacious without 
being barbarous.’’! 

During the days that immediately followed, anxiety in Athens, 
caused by the uncertainty of what was yet to come, became intense. 
The Greeks, though convinced that their action was one of legitimate 
defence, were, nevertheless, conscious that they would again be 
put in the wrong by a relentless policy which, from the first, had 
misinterpreted their sentiments towards the Allies. 

The foreign residents were alarmed at the thought of immediate 
retaliation which, by inflicting punishment on the town, would 
equally strike at them. The misgivings among the foreign residents 
were not only kept alive by sinister reports spread by newsmongers, 
but, unfortunately, were increased by the Legations themselves, 
who hastened to order them to leave the capital. 

The French Minister’s activity in this matter was particularly 
insistent as will be seen from the following instance. There were 
a number of French women at Athens employed by Greek families 
as governesses and nurses ; these were ordered to leave the capital 
within twelve hours; many among them, having no ground of 
complaint against their employers and convinced that they ran no 
danger whatsoever, replied that they preferred to stay where they 
were. They were immediately notified that in case they refused 
to comply with the Legation’s orders, they would be deprived of 
their passports and other papers. | 

I am able to testify to the truth of the above, as the governess 
and nurse of my children—the former French and the latter English 
—had both received similar summonses. Despite my advice, they 
refused to obey these orders. 

The French representatives wrote to the Admiral, asking him 
to find accommodation on board the sequestrated vessels at Salamis 
for twelve hundred refugees. 

The French Minister’s fears, however, as well as those of his 
English colleague, were perfectly groundless. Their apprehensions, 


1 Dartige pp. 224-40. It was Count Bosdari’s energetic intervention that 
prevented Admiral Dartige from bombarding Athens again. 
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moreover, showed a complete lack of psychology as, had they 
been able to judge the situation calmly, they would not have failed 
to understand that the Greeks, by nature peaceful and hospitable, 
never thought, for a moment, of molesting or injuring a foreigner. 
They would, further, have realized that the Athenians, however 
strongly their blood had stirred by recent events, never thought 
of venting their ill-feeling on the foreigners dwelling in their midst. 
The distressing events of znd December showed conclusively 
against whom the hatred and exasperation of the Athenian citizens 
were turned. 

But to certain organs of the Press in England and France the 
occasion offered yet another topic for sensational articles, and 
the incident of the forcible exodus, instigated by the Legations, 
was represented as a general flight of Allied residents from Athens, 
fleeing from ‘“‘ wholesale massacre.”’ 

The telegraph offices and wireless stations were kept active 
by an uninterrupted stream of reports, orders and instructions 
sent backwards and forwards between Athens, Salonica and the 
Allied capitals, mainly regarding the penalties to be imposed upon 
and the reparations to be exacted from Greece. 

The foreign Ministers, becoming every day more anxious, 
implored the Admiral to postpone any act of hostility that might 
become an excuse for popular reprisals. They also acquainted the 
Admiral with their conviction that a declaration of war on the 
Allies by Greece had become inevitable. 

The impetuous General Sarrail, everlastingly fearing for the 
safety of his rear, sent pressing injunctions to the Admiral, de- 
manding the immediate bombardment of the wireless stations at 
Athens and the destruction of the railway bridges at Corinth and 
Lamia. 

Wedged in, as it were, between the impatient requests of General 
Sarrail and the nervous exhortations of the Allied Ministers, Admiral 
Dartige found his position untenable. The instructions received 
from the Minister of the Navy to act in concert with the Allied 
Ministers and the military Commander-in-Chief, whose opinions 
the Admiral knew were irreconcilable, only added to the confusion. 
“It was the beginning of disorder which was rapidly getting 
worse.’ ’? 

Very soon greater difficulties arose. The first batch of troops 
who had been diverted from their destination arrived at Salamis. 
Owing to their discomfort on board the transport ships, the men, 
horses and mules had to be put on shore; but they were short of 
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provisions, and as even the water was on the point of failing, the 
Admiral was obliged to send them to Salonica. 

Despite his affirmation that reports of the most extravagant 
nature were communicated to Paris and London by “ highly strung ” 
and irresponsible agents, it appears that Admiral Dartige himself 
was not quite unconcerned at the information imparted to him 
either by ‘‘a very serious source”’ or by “ persons of great con- 
fidence.’ In this manner the Admiral was apprised that Greek 
artillery was being massed on the hills commanding a view over 
the Piraeus and Salamis, and that troops were being secretly 
recalled from the Peloponnesus ; that in case of a bombardment, 
the King would leave Athens with his army; and that he was 
already organizing a line of defence on the route to Thessaly. He 
was further informed that the King wanted to gain time in order 
to carry out a clandestine mobilization and attack General Sarrail. 
The Admiral hastened to impart this wholly imaginary intelligence 
to the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied forces, whom he also 
informed that in view of the serious and threatening turn events 
were taking, he abandoned his original plan of setting up a new 
front at Athens and advised his Government to concentrate the 
troops that were being sent to Greece at Salonica. In thus advising 
his Government to avoid dispersal of the military forces, and 
renouncing his desire for ‘“‘ vengeance immédiate et retentissante,”’ 
Admiral Dartige maintains that he gave proof of his spirit of self- 
sacrifice. 

In relating the above events, the Admiral makes no secret of 
his personal opinion, which is that it would have been far more 
rational to have declared war on Greece, then and there, instead 
of recurring to half-measures which only denoted a wish to avoid 
taking a radical decision. ‘‘ After all, it was the moment when it 
behoved everyone to face his own responsibility. If they wanted 
war with Greece, they ought to have saidso. . . . But nobody wanted 
that war. In the affairs of Greece there was no vital interest at stake, 
but only questions of amour propre or of trifles which had been 
embittered in the most inconsiderate way by muddlers. . . .’’? 

The foreign Ministers who had so abundantly contributed to 
the creation of the present dilemma were now “trying to gain time, 
and to bring their Governments to look upon the events of the last 
few days as simple misunderstandings.’”’ As to Admiral Thursby, 
in command of the British fleet, he had received orders to take no 
part in any war operations. 

However, as it appeared necessary to take some resolution to 

1 Dartige, p. 270. 
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show unity of determination, it was decided, as a preliminary step 
and while awaiting further developments, to carry into effect the 
starvation of Greece. The blockade was proclaimed by Admiral 
Dartige on the 8th December. 

It was the last official act carried out by the Admiral, for a few 
days later he was deprived of his command by the French Govern- 
ment and placed on the retired list. 

To Admiral Dartige the blow was as cruel as it was unexpected. 
I believe I have sufficiently pointed out that of all those who 
took a prominent part in the affairs of Greece, the naval Commander- 
in-Chief was the least to be blamed. Ina policy without any definite 
aim, the Admiral was but the tool that moved in the dark. 

“The Minister of France, after throwing so much fuel into the fire, 
was equally striving to free himself of responsibility, and the Allied 
Ministers were taking their revenge for having reluctantly followed 
him for so many months. . . . If an inquiry had taken place, the 
utter incoherence and imprudence of our policy at Athens would 
immediately have been revealed.” 3 

But public opinion, purposely misguided, demanded a scapegoat, 
and Admiral Dartige was a convenient victim. His condemnation 
and sacrifice diverted attention from the real culprits. He 
reached Paris preceded by the most indescribable rumours. ‘‘ The 
Commander-in-Chief was condemned unheard.” 

The author of ‘‘ An Admiral’s Souvenirs,” solely preoccupied 
with his own defence, forgets that King Constantine was also 
“condemned unheard,” and that his unwarrantable indictment 
was due to the endeavours of those whose moral courage was unable 
to face the light of truth. 


CHAPTER X 
ARGUMENTUM BACULINUM 


AFTER the departure of Admiral Dartige, the blockade was entrusted 
to his successor, Admiral Gauchet. 

Under cover of these punitive measures, discussions between the 
Allied Governments were actively continued as to the new claims to 
be demanded of Greece. The first result of these deliberations was 
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communicated on 14th December, when the Greek Government 
was given twenty-four hours to comply with the Allies’ demands, 
which were that the whole of the remaining Greek Army was to be 
withdrawn to the Peloponnesus. The alleged pretext for this measure 
was the security of the expeditionary force in Macedonia. A refusal 
on the part of Greece would be looked upon as an act of hostility. 
To emphasize the seriousness of this threat the French and British 
Ministers embarked on two ships, moored at the Piraeus, where they 
awaited the reply of the Greek Government. At the same time the 
French Admiral had a notice put up at the Piraeus town hall, warning 
the inhabitants of an impending bombardment of Athens.! 

The Greek Government yielded, and immediately gave orders for 
the removal of the troops and war material to the Peloponnesus. 

This prompt obedience created bitter resentment among the 
Greek people, who vehemently criticized the Government’s sub- 
mission: it was impossible for them to understand the reasons 
which obliged their rulers to drift back to a policy of concessions, 
which had encouraged the Powers to the extent of wishing to deprive 
Greece not only of her means of defence, but of her liberty. They 
believed that by the events of rst December, which had been much 
more the effect of a popular outbreak than the result of Govern- 
mental decision, they had asserted their right to exist as an inde- 
pendent people, and that the Government would take full advantage 
of a situation that enabled it to defy the repetition of exorbitant 
pretensions, the only object of which was to facilitate the expulsion 
of King Constantine and the return of Mr. Venizelos. Nothing 
could shake the people’s conviction that the trend of the Entente’s 
policy had this ulterior aim in view, and their fears were increased 
by the conduct of the representatives of the Entente. 

What gave still more ground for their suspicions was the publica- 
tion of a letter written by the Liberal leader to one of his adherents, 
which had been discovered in one of the Venizelist houses. This 
document stated among other things that ‘‘a definite agreement 
concluded between himself and the representatives of the Entente 
Powers, assured his speedy domination of Athens backed by the 
whole strength of the Entente.’”’ The writer urged his followers 
to summon up their courage, as, by depriving the King and his 
Minister of their means of defence, the day of deliverance was 
rapidly approaching. The publication of this compromising 
document, reproduced in photographic facsimile by one of the 
leading papers, created an immense sensation and “‘ confirmed the 
apprehensions which had long been haunting the popular mind.” 

1 Entente Legations to Greek Government. 14th December, 1916. 
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Mr. Venizelos, as was to be expected, hastened to deny the authen- 
ticity of the letter, and the Entente Ministers also protested that 
they had never entertained secret understandings with Mr. Venizelos, 
much less negotiations regarding his return to Athens. But in 
spite of denials and protestations the people maintained their 
deep-rooted conviction that the wording of the letter, its spirit 
and impassioned language could but be the work of one man, who 
had planned the conquest of Athens on 1st December. 

Can it be wondered at that the people’s anxiety was not allayed 
by trumpery assurances, since the leading organs of the European 
Press referred in plain words to King Constantine as the one and 
only obstruction that thwarted and undermined the efforts of 
European diplomacy ? The Times in leading articles of 30th 
November and 16th December, 1916, declared that the only remedy 
for the inextricable situation was to place Greece under the control 
of Mr. Venizelos, and that if such a course was impossible in the 
presence of a hostile King, the first thing to do was to eliminate 
the Greek Army. 

Every effort of the King and the Government met with determined 
opposition, while even their conciliatory attitude was denounced 
by their enemies as a fresh instance of duplicity. 

Thus, certain in advance of the support of public opinion abroad, 
the series of exactions were multiplied with more and more force 
and severity. 

The Allied Powers, not content with the seclusion of the remnants 
of the Greek Army in the Peloponnesus, handed the Greek Govern- 
ment, on 31st Dceember, a collective Note comprising a number of 
demands divided into “ guarantees,’”’ calculated to protect their 
forces at Salonica, and “‘ reparations ’’ intended as atonement for 
Greece’s grievous offence. Under the first head, Greece was com- 
pelled to transfer every particle of her remaining arms and munition 
to the Peloponnesus ; to dispel all Reservist organizations north of 
the canal Corinth, and to enforce the law prohibiting civilians from 
carrying fire-arms, and finally to accept the re-establishment of 
foreign controls over the police, ports, telegraphs, telephones and 
railways. Under the second head, the Entente Powers claimed 
the immediate release of all persons detained by the Greek author- 
ities, after the events of Ist and 2nd December, on the charges of 
high treason, conspiracy and sedition, as well as the indemnification 
of those who had suffered ; the General commanding the garrison 
of Athens was to be cashiered; and lastly, formal apologies were 
to be tendered to the representatives of the Entente Powers and 
their flags publicly saluted in the presence of the assembled garrison. 
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On their part the Allies gave the assurance that they would not 
permit the forces of the Salonica Triumvirate to profit by the re- 
tirement of the royal troops to cross the neutral zone. The general 
blockade of Greece was to be maintained until satisfaction had been 
accorded on all the above points, and the Powers reserved to 
themselves full liberty of further action, should the attitude of the 
King’s Government give them fresh cause for complaint.} 

The Greek Government replied that it was ready to comply 
with the Allies’ demands, but pointed out that it considered itself 
unable to assent to the condition regarding the wholesale release 
of individuals who had been seized hot-handed in the act of con- 
spiracy against the established law and authority of the country. 
The Government also accepted in principle the demand for guaran- 
tees, in exchange for which it cherished the hope that the Entente 
Powers would on their part safeguard the country, now rendered 
totally defenceless, against the extension of the revolutionary 
movement not only across the neutral zone, but also over any part 
of the kingdom which had not been annexed by the Salonica Trium- 
virate before 1st December. In conclusion, the Hellenic Govern- 
ment expressed the hope that in recognition of their compliance 
with the Entente’s demands for complete disarmament, which would 
remove from Greece any possibility of harming the Allies, they 
would abandon further action and, in justice to the people, raise 
the blockade. ? 

In reply the Allies launched another ultimatum insisting upon 
unconditional acceptance of their demands. If such acceptance 
was not forthcoming within forty-eight hours, or in case of compliance 
any wilful obstacles were put to its execution, they threatened to 
have recourse to military and naval compulsion. On the other hand 
they accepted Greece’s promise to keep out of the war, and pledged 
themselves not to allow the extension of the Venizelist movement. 
Lastly they signified their readiness to raise the blockade as soon 
as special delegates judged that the evacuation of troops and 
war material had been partially carried out, and that its completion 
was assured.® 

There remained nothing but to surrender unconditionally to 
the arguments of the “‘ mighty,” with the hope that complete 
obedience might in due time moderate their wrath, and, by paving 
the way to a better understanding, raise the blockade. 

1 British, French and Russian Ministers to Greek Government. Piraeus, 31st 


Dec. 1916. 
* Greek Government to Legations of France, England and Russia. 5th January, 


1917. 
® Entente Ministers to Greek Government—Salamis Strait. 8th January, 1917. 
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Greece had suffered too bitterly from thinking that she could 
defend her liberty at a moment when the rights of little nations 
counted as nothing in the fierce world-struggle which carried all 
before it. Now she was rendered defenceless, an object of pity, and 
at the mercy of those who had cast doubts on her good faith, and 
of those others who had gone the length of perjury in their blind 
effort to avenge themselves and satisfy their inordinate am- 
bitions. 

The understanding between the Allied Governments and the 
Venizelist faction was at last officially established by the ultimatum 
of 8th January. Henceforth no further doubts could subsist, 
even in the eyes of the most sceptical, that the fulfilment of the 
ulterior aim was fast approaching. 

After a prolonged sitting of the Crown Council, it was decided to 
accept the conditions of the ultimatum integrally. At one moment 
the Cabinet thought of handing in its resignation, but the opinion 
prevailed that this could not alter the situation, since it appeared 
impossible for the King to appeal to any other statesman opposed 
to the Liberals—now in open revolt—who would have the confidence 
of the Entente Government. 

Immediately after the acceptance of the Note communicated to 
the Legations on 10th January, 1917, the Greek Government set 
about to fulfil the demands of the Entente Powers. The transfer 
of troops and armaments to the Peloponnesus was scrupulously 
carried out under the supervision of an Allied mixed Commission 
which counted and examined every man, every gun, every rifle and 
cartridge both on departure and on arrival. The Reservists’ 
leagues were dissolved, and civilians were invited to hand over any 
arms that happened to be in their possession. The foreign controls 
were re-established everywhere. The Venizelist prisoners were 
set free, not before receiving the consoling visits of the Allied 
representatives, who enquired in person after their condition and 
requirements. A mixed Commission was appointed to deal with 
the question of indemnities. General Callaris, the commander of 
the Athens garrison, was cashiered. Formal apologies were tendered 
to the Foreign Representatives, and the four flags of the Entente 
Powers were saluted by the garrison with all the solemnities pre- 
scribed by the Ministers, on the square before the Zappeion, which 
had been the principal scene of the skirmishes of the 1st December. 
My brother, Andrew, took part in the military display at the head 
of the cavalry regiment which he commanded. 

“In brief,” writes G. F. Abbott, ‘‘ on the unanimous testimony 
of Entente diplomatists and publicists, Greece loyally fulfilled 
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every one of her obligations. Yet, despite her Government's 
reiterated prayers that the blockade should, in accordance with 
the promise given, be raised, the blockade was not only continued 
but, as the months dragged on, was intensified.”’ 


Before bringing this chapter to a close there remains one more 
subject upon which a few words appear necessary. I wish to refer 
to the series of telegrams which were published by Mr. Venizelos’ 
Government in the White Book under the title ‘‘ Diplomatica 
Engrapha,” or ‘‘ Diplomatic Documents,” 1913-1917. As may 
be recalled, the perusal of this book was hailed with the greatest 
delight by all who derived particular satisfaction from the belief 
that the deception and duplicity of Queen Sophie, the German 
Emperor’s sister, were at last unmasked. “ Here,’’ they exclaimed, 
“is proof enough that the Queen, not content with betraying her 
adopted country and the Entente Powers, was also heaping abuse 
on the Allies !_ No wonder the Allied Governments found themselves 
forced to have recourse to violence to clear the situation! ’’ If any 
doubts still lingered in the minds of a few generous folk regarding 
the punishment administered to Greece, their compassion quickly 
disappeared at the exposure of a treacherous act which amply 
justified the severity of the Allies. 

Before touching upon the subject I wish to deal with, let it be 
understood that the documents contained in the White Book were 
only partially authentic ; others were either faked or deliberately 
falsified for obvious reasons. 

The essential point to be remembered in the present instance, 
is that the ‘‘ compromising ’’ messages disclosed by the White Book 
were not “the cause’’ which led to the imposing of the Allies’ 
rigorous demands, but “‘ the consequence’’ of a situation rendered 
unbearable by a sequence of measures that were as humiliating as 
they were inflexible. They were but the result of pent-up indig- 
nation at the long-sustained moral torture and persecution cul- 
minating in the bombardment of her house, which forced the Queen 
to seek shelter for her children in the cellars of the Royal Palace. 

I appeal to all mothers to say, with entire frankness, whether 
their feelings, were they placed in a similar position, would have 
been of a friendly and forgiving nature towards their tormentors ? 

I am far from denying that the Queen’s indignation would have 
been more excusable had it found vent in less forcible language, 
and had it confined itself to complaints of the Greek people’s and 

1 See The Times, 20th, 23rd, 24th, 30th January, 1917. 
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her own sufferings. Politics are a matter in which the display 
of too much sentiment is apt to lead one into many a faux-pas. 

I confess that the existence of the telegrams was totally unknown 
to me, and that they were revealed to me for the first time in 
Switzerland on the publication of the White Book. 

Several telegrams addressed by the Queen to the Kaiser enquired 
when his armies would be ready for a decisive offensive in Macedonia, 
as the timely interference of the Germans could alone deliver Greece 
from a frightful situation rendered all the more hopeless by the 
penury of provisions and munitions and by the pressure of the 
general blockade. 

The important fact must not be overlooked that the “ sensational 
and compromising ”’ telegrams are those dated from December 1916 
to beginning of February 1917; that is, during the period that 
the Entente Powers’ coercive measures and the suffering and 
mortification of the King and Queen as well as the people’s had 
reached their limit. 

Those of my readers who have followed me so far will not forget 
that King Constantine had refused the Kaiser’s offer of alliance, 
and that Greece had repeatedly made proposals to participate 
at the side of the Allies. Greece’s offers were not only rejected 
but Greece was tortured and mortified. Was it a treacherous act to 
appeal, at the ‘‘ twelfth hour,”’ for deliverance from those who had 
never really done us any harm ? 

If your house is broken into and plundered and finally set on 
fire by persons whom you considered to be your best friends, have 
the latter any right to call you a “traitor” because, in despair, 
you opened your window and screamed for help ? 


CHAPTER XI 
THE BLOCKADE 


THE facts relating to the blockade, the inexorable severity with 
which it was carried out, and the unspeakable suffering it caused 
among the population, were carefully withheld from the British 
public by a Draconian censorship which thoroughly understood the 
art of suppressing truth and preventing undesirable interference 
on the part of philanthropists, 
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Our letters were intercepted, our correspondence stopped, and 
we were utterly cut off from the rest of humanity. Nobody in 
Greece knew what was going on abroad, and nobody abroad knew 
anything about us, except what a certain portion of the Press 
chose to say. 

The “‘ pacific blockade ’’ is not open warfare, but a system far 
more ingenious to bring a recalcitrant “‘ wrangler ’’ to his senses, 
for it carries with it no personal risk for the assailant. It is the 
most efficacious weapon of the strong against the weak. ‘ The 
advantage of this form of aggression is that it does not strike first 
at the manhood of the nation at which it is aimed, but at the 
great mass of the people, or to be more concise: the old men, 
women, and little children.” 

Not wishing to be accused of partt-bris when touching upon 
a question in which my personal appreciation might lead me into 
exaggeration, I venture to borrow the following passage from 
G. F. Abbott, whose testimony on the subject is based upon un- 
impeachable information and who, being an Englishman, is not 
open to partiality and misrepresentation.4 ‘‘ When the blockade 
was proclaimed on the 8th of December, Allied journalists predicted 
that its persuasive force would be felt very soon. The country, 
they reasoned, owing to the manifold restrictions imposed upon its 
overseas trade by the Anglo-French fleet, had been on short com- 
mons for some time past. The total stoppage of maritime traffic 
would bring it to the verge of famine within a week. And, in 
fact, before the end of the month, Greece was feeling the pinch 
(The Times, 9, 19, 21, 30 December, 1916). As might have been 
expected, the first to feel it were the poor. Both the authorities 
and private societies did their utmost to protect them by keeping 
prices down, and to relieve them by the free distribution of food 
and other necessaries (among these charitable organizations, the 
foremost place belongs to the “‘ Patriotic League of Greek women,” 
which, under the competent management of Queen Sophie, was able 
to distribute 10,000 meals a day as well as clothes, blankets, medicine, 
milk for infants, etc.) But, although the achievement was great, 
it could not prove equal to the dimensions of the need. The stop- 
page of all maritime traffic caused a cessation of industry and threw 
out of employment thousands of working people. As the factories 
grew empty of labourers, the streets grew full of beggars. The 
necessary adulteration of flour produced epidemics of dysentery 
and poisoning, especially among children and old people, while 
numerous deaths among infants were attributed by the doctors 

1G. F. Abbott; “ Greece and the Allies,’’ pp. 173-4. 
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to want of mother’s milk. Presently bread, the staple food of the 
Greeks, disappeared, and all classes took to carob-beans and herbs. 
(Greek F.O. to Legations abroad, 7 February, 16 February, 25 
March, 1917)”. 

Not content with the stoppage of flour and every kind of edible 
grain the “‘ pacific blockade ’’ had recourse to particular devices 
in order to prevent fishermen following their calling along the coasts 
of Greece. Allied cruisers and torpedo-boats stopped the fishing- 
smacks and asked them whether they or their community had 
joined the Rebellion. When the answer was in the negative, they 
sank the vessel and confiscated the tackle, often accompanying 
the robbery of property with violence on the persons of the owners 
and abuse of their Sovereign. To the wretched fishermen’s protests, 
the commanders replied: ‘‘ If you want to be let alone, you have 
only to drive out your King.’”’ (Greek F.O. to Legations abroad, 
16 February, 1917.) Many also are the instances which illustrate 
the courage and stubborn endurance of the people who despite 
moral and physical suffering, despite “the alluring promises ”’ 
made by secret agents who tempted them to sell their allegiance 
to their King for a loaf of bread, replied: ‘‘ We prefer to die, Long 
live our King.’’ (Greek F.O. to Legations abroad, 16 February.) 

The dauntless fortitude of the King, the solicitude and care he 
displayed throughout this distressing period, for the terrible plight 
of the people, brought him even closer to the hearts of his subjects. 
Whenever he drove through the streets of Athens to attend some 
public function, or simply for his daily promenade, he was invariably 
the object of frantic ovations which at times even verged on un- 
ruliness owing to the vehemence of popular demonstrations. This 
spontaneous display of the people's feeling was always the cause 
of deep emotion on the part of the King who eventually avoided, 
as much as he could, showing himself in public. Never quite him- 
self since his grave illness, he still suffered from the wound of the 
operation in his side, and his weakened physical condition, added to 
the great moral suffering of the last year, strained his strength to the 
utmost. The people were aware of this, and their love for their King 
was boundless ; the tighter the screw was put on by the blockade, 
the deeper and greater was their devotion to their Sovereign. 

It must have been a bitter disappointment to those who had 
hoped that by starving the people they would drive them to 
exasperation and open rebellion. 

My brother, during this fateful time, used often to seek relaxation 
from the terrible strain on his mind, by coming over to my house 
and meeting a small number of friends with whom he remained 
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chatting for an hour or so. It was impossible to break away from 
the topic of the day which absorbed everyone’s attention. Most 
of the ladies who frequented our home were busily employed all 
day at the soup-kitchens, organised by the Queen, and every one 
of them had pathetic stories to relate about the sufferings of the 
people and their wonderful patience and courage. The King 
listened to these stories, and I often noticed that his eyes were 
dimmed with tears. He never complained, and I never heard him 
use a strong expression or a word betraying pent-up irritation or 
rancour. He gave everyone courage. 

One day, towards the end of April, when asked what he believed 
would be the upshot of the situation, he answered: ‘‘ Oh it’s quite 
simple and clear. They want to turn me out. They hoped to force 
the people to do so by starving them to death, but this mode of 
action seems to have quite the opposite effect. When they see 
that that policy is of no avail, they will force me to go, and as we 
are now quite defenceless, they will probably achieve their object 
without any difficulty . . .” 

“The people will never let you go! ’’ exclaimed someone. 

“They can’t do otherwise!’ replied the King. ‘‘ Besides, why 
shouldn’t I go? I’ve done my duty and tried my utmost to save 
the country from the horrors of a war. To keep neutral as long as 
it was possible was a necessity for Greece, but the time is rapidly 
approaching when we shall be obliged to fight. I have done my 
best to keep our strength intact till the moment when that necessity 
arises. Unfortunately I have been misunderstood by the Allies 
and by a number of our compatriots, and my enemies instead 
of admitting that I was serving the interests of my country, accused 
me of obeying orders from Berlin. The country has suffered much 
in consequence and our national pride has been trampled in the 
dust ; but can that be compared to the abomination of war ? ” 

“But your Majesty cannot desert us!” interrupted someone 
in feverish anxiety. 

“ How can the fact of my being turned out by force be called a 
desertion? It is a case of force majeure. Besides, I have never 
wanted to follow a policy of ambition or of mere advantage to my 
personal interest or that of the dynasty. What I tried to do was 
for the benefit of the people; I may have been wrong, but my 
conscience is clear and all I wish for is that the world may one 
day recognize that I have been sincere ! ”’ 

The devotion to the King grew in direct proportion to the enmity 
the people felt towards the person of Mr. Venizelos. Unlike his 
followers, who were deluded by the radiant, though transient 
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dream of a ‘Great Greece” with which the Leader of the 
Liberals fed their imagination, the people of what was still the 
independent Kingdom regarded Mr. Venizelos as the cause of 
their misery. Their accumulated indignation for everything they 
had endured so long, found vent in the bitterest denunciation of 
the Statesman whom they accused of having betrayed his country 
to foreign interests and who used Greece as a stepping-stone to 
gratify his personal ambition. 

To many of my readers who have always looked upon Mr. Veni- 
zelos as the champion of Allied interests, this popular indictment 
may seem excessive, but those who retain the bitter recollection 
of the low depths of passion to which human nature could stoop 
during the Great War, will feel little or no surprise at my estimation 
of the Greek popular opinion, which was given provocation enough 
to goad it to the bitterest hatred. 

The feeling carried all before it, and when the cruel effects of the 
blockade began to tell on the population, their exasperation broke 
forth in a demonstration the nature of which was not altogether 
foreign to the traditions of Greek history. On the 26th December 
a cairn of stones was erected on a public place on the outskirts of 
the capital, from which the Archbishop of Athens, in the midst of 
a great multitude, pronounced the ‘“ Anathema’’ against the 
statesman whom they considered the cause of all their sufferings. 
Every man, woman and child considered it their duty to cast a stone 
on the monument, accompanying the gesture by appropriate epithets. 
The same ceremony was repeated in many towns and villages. The 
Government had done its best to forbid these demonstrations, but 
found it impossible to. stem the tide of popular feeling, which 
continued to be ignored by those only, who deliberately chose to 
interpret it as a futile manifestation of a few Royalist firebrands, 
but in no way impairing Mr. Venizelos’ popularity. 

‘* Appeals from the Holy Synod of the Greek Church to the Pope 
and the heads of other branches of the Christian Church,’’ writes 
G. F. Abbott, “availed as little as the appeals of the Greek Govern- 
ment to Allied and Neutral Governments.’”’ Month after month 
the blockade went on, and each month produced its own tale of 
suffering: death due directly to starvation; diseases due to the 
indirect effects of inanition; a whole nation wasting for want 
of food; horses starved to provide it; mothers praying to God 
for their daily bread with babes dying at their shrivelled bosoms. 
Yet there was no sign of yielding. ‘‘ Give in ? ’’ exclaimed a woman 
outside a soup-kitchen at the Pirzus, in March. ‘‘ We will eat our 
children first | ”’ 
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CHAPTER XII 
KING CONSTANTINE ... THE STUMBLING BLOCK 


THE endurance of the Greek people and their stubborn resistance to 
fall in with the plans begotten at Salonica and carried out by the 
Allied Powers, could have but one result, which was to urge the latter 
to the adoption of measures calculated to hasten the end. It was 
necessary for this purpose to consolidate the Provisional Govern- 
ment at Salonica and by degrees endow it with the prestige and power 
which, by a contrary process, was being step by step wrested from 
the Royal Government at Athens. 

Towards the beginning of 1917, the seditious authorities set 
up at Salonica were recognized as a de facto Government, and special 
envoys from the Allied Powers were despatched as their representa- 
tives accredited—so to speak, to the person of Mr. Venizelos. The 
appearance of official relations with the King’s Government was still 
kept up by the maintenance of the Entente Ministers at Athens. 

The pledges given repeatedly to the Royal Government had 
never been adhered to, and under the pretence that Greece had not 
fulfilled her obligations, these guarantees were annulled one by 
one. Thus, in the space of a few months, the Allied fleets had 
occupied Syra ; this was followed by the seizure of other islands 
of the Archipelago, all of which were forcibly brought under the 
sway of Mr. Venizelos. 

Towards the middle of January, the island of Cerigo was seized 
by Venizelist emissaries, which called forth an energetic protestation 
from the Royal Government. This time the Allies, in conformity 
with their solemn promise, that they would not tolerate the extension 
of the revolutionary movement to territories which up to Ist 
December had refused to be contaminated, felt themselves morally 
obliged to take steps. They obliged the Salonica Government to 
relinquish its conquest, but, in order not to jar upon its feelings, 
they proclaimed in Cerigo a provisional autonomy under the plea 
that the inhabitants would resent being ‘‘ replaced under King 
Constantine’s yoke.”’ 

This proved, however, to be only a respite, for as the weeks 
dragged on, more and more exacting claims were demanded from 
the Royal Government with total disregard to pledges given. Thus 
several units of the Greek fleet were handed over to the Salonica 
Government, which hastened to utilize them with the object of 
extending the revolutionary movement. In this manner the Ionian 
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Islands suffered the same fate as the Isles of the Aegean. The 
mode of procedure for the occupation of the islands was nearly 
always the same. Allied vessels, carrying a consignment of flour 
and other provisions and with a number of Venizelist emissaries, 
called at the islands and invited the inhabitants to replenish their 
empty stores, to renounce their King, or die of hunger. The answer 
was mostly in the negative, in which case their territory was 
occupied by force and the royal authority abolished. These trans- 
gressions formed the subject of continual protests on the part of 
the Royal Government, which were almost invariably disregarded 

But the chief object of Venizelist covetousness was Thessaly, 
where, despite the neutral zone established by the Allies, seditious 
propaganda was being actively pursued. Though the immunity of 
that province from sedition had also been guaranteed by the Allies, 
the Venizelist missionaries found an ardent ally in the person of 
General Sarrail, who spared no pains in seconding their efforts. 
Under the plea that the safety of his armies imposed upon him the 
duty of ridding the country of comitadjis, or bands of irregulars, 
the General made use of methods which spread terror among the 
inhabitants, while the necessity of self-preservation often urged 
the latter to reprisals in defence of their honour, their lives and 
worldly possessions. Continual raids on towns and villages followed 
by rapes on women and summary executions were almost a daily 
occurrence; what rendered these doings even more deplorable, 
was the fact that black troops were mostly used for the purpose. 

In his book ‘‘Mon Commandement en Orient 1916-1918,” 
General Sarrail justifies his precautionary measures by the words : 
“To sum up, the Greek Government organizes bands and maintains 
them: the security of our Army in the Orient requires their sup- 
pression. I have given orders to put to death all irregulars.”’ 
The fact that bands of irregulars existed in Macedonia can, un- 
fortunately, not be gainsaid, but that they were organized and 
maintained by the Greek Government is not consistent with truth. 
If irregulars actually ‘‘ menaced the security of the Army in the 
Orient ’’ the reason is more likely to be found in the fact reported 
by Admiral Dartige, who states that the head of the French Secret 
Police Service had been busy “‘ equipping and organizing guerillas 
on the frontier.’’} 

The activity of the Salonica Govenment was now centered on 
the levying of “ volunteers ’’ on all territories annexed to its fold. 
For this purpose special recruiting parties were organized, headed 
by officers who had joined the revolutionary movement and whose 

1 Dartige du Fournet, p. 116. 
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methods were in no way inferior to those of General Sarrail. But 
despite their drastic system of raising troops, their efforts were 
crowned with little success. “. . . How many villages had to be 
surrounded by constabulary . . . How much shooting had to be 
done, to keep the men of military age from escaping . . . How 
many deserters or those unwilling to serve had to be rounded up 
from hiding places ...’’ Was that, then, the spontaneous and 
enthusiastic élan with which the Liberal Leader had persuaded the 
Allies that his war policy would immediately be followed by his 
numerous partisans all over the country ? 

Within six months of his installation at Salonica, Mr. Venizelos 
had barely raised 10,000 men. He complained to the Allies that 
the fault was not his, as they prevented him from laying hands on 
Thessaly, and that the neutral zone was the greatest hindrance to 
the extension of his influence and the accomplishment of his 
schemes. 

The plan to circumvent the scruples of the Allied Powers was 
more deeply laid than appears on the surface, for it must be borne in 
mind that Thessaly was a vast granary, the largest in Greece, and 
that as the harvest season was drawing near, the starving population 
of Greece was anxiously looking forward to a rich harvest which 
would in some measure mitigate their suffering. But the stores 
of the Allied Armies in Macedonia, as well as those of the occupied 
area, also needed replenishing, as the transport of provisions for 
both man and beast “from distant lands and across dangerous 
seas,’ had, of late, become distressingly precarious. By laying 
hands, therefore, on the rich Thessalian cornfields, the population 
of Greece would be reduced to a still greater degree of dearth, and 
perhaps, despair which would force them to submit to their inevitable 
fate. It was, therefore, necessary to find a pretext which, on the 
one hand, would create a further irritation of public opinion against 
the Government of Athens, while on the other, it would supply an 
excuse for intervention. 

The moment was well chosen to appeal again to the persuasive 
methods of propaganda which, up to now, had served the cause so — 
well. The numerous advocates of the Liberals in London and Paris 
“laboured to clear the way by publishing reports which told how 
the people of Thessaly prayed for liberation from the yoke of King 
Constantine.” The work of propaganda, this time, was all the 
easier, as Greece was held in a vice and gagged at the same time.? 


1 The New Europe, 29 March, 1917. Also telegrams from Salonica, dated 29 
March, published in the London Press by the “‘ Anglo-Hellenic League ’’ ; letter 
from The Times correspondent, dated Syra, 23rd April, etc. etc. 
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Not only was she unable to protest, but every attempt on the part 
of the King or the Government to deny deliberate falsehoods, 
attributed to them in word or deed, was refused by the journals 
which had published them. 

It was not long before the Press was able to congratulate itself 
upon the success of its campaign, for in April, General Sarrail 
obtained the much-desired permission to march into Thessaly and 
appropriate the harvest. 


The situation in Athens, meanwhile, was very much as we left 
it at the close of the preceding chapter. The terms exacted by 
the ultimatum had all been scrupulously carried out by the Greek 
Government and, under the supervision of foreign military com- 
mittees the remnants of the army and every particle of military 
armament had been transported and safely confined in the Pelo- 
ponnesus which, being separated from the mainland by the Canal 
of Corinth, permitted the naval forces of the Allies to exercise a 
very close blockade of the peninsula. The garrison of Athens, 
including the King’s bodyguard, did not exceed a thousand men, 
while in the provinces the forces were reduced to the minimum 
number of men strictly necessary to the security of the locality. 
Greece was thus totally deprived of power and the authority of 
King and Government rendered null. 

Yet, strange to say, the suspicions of General Sarrail were 
not at rest; his attention was riveted upon Athens and chiefly 
on the person of the King; his apprehensions, real or imaginary, 
made him see dangers where none could exist. The ostracism 
of the King, the source of all evil, became, therefore, as im- 
portant to him, if not actually more imperative, than war with 
Bulgaria. The General admits as much when he says: “ For 
me the destruction of Athens, the Germanic, came second to the 
struggle against Sofia.”1 He made no secret of his views, which 
were not long in becoming the chief topic of conversation in the 
capital. 

In the face of so much acrimony, the King appealed again to 
Mr. Zaimis in the hope that a Cabinet under his presidency and 
composed exclusively of persons agreeable to the Entente Powers, 
would help, if not to achieve a conciliation, at least to convince 
the Allied Governments of the King’s friendly dispositions. Mr. 
Zaimis, when holding office before, had given the Allies’ representa- 
tives so many proofs of his good-will and earnest desire to reach an 

1 Page 234. 
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understanding that it was hoped he would achieve what seemed 
an impossibility to all other statesmen. He accepted the King’s 
invitation on May 2nd and immediately set to work to open negotia- 
tions with the Entente Powers. His efforts were not restricted to 
this; he also hoped to bring about a reconciliation with Mr. 
Venizelos. 

I am personally able to certify that the King was not averse to 
an accord with the Leader of the Liberals and that despite the 
latter’s undisguised hostility, he more than once, both officially 
and unofficially, manifested the desire of meeting Mr. Venizelos 
half-way. Unfortunately these endeavours, which might have 
resulted in an understanding at an earlier period, now presented 
increasing difficulties, especially since the outbreak of the seditious 
movement at Salonica. The possibility of an understanding be- 
tween the Government of Athens and the Entente Powers had 
always filled the Liberal party with the greatest terror, as it was 
afraid of being deprived of reaping the benefit of its intrigues. 

We have already seen that every endeavour towards a rapproche- 
ment had been frustrated by the Government of Salonica. Theincreas- 
ing support, both moral and material received, by the Entente 
Powers strengthened the Liberal Leader in his conviction that, 
henceforth, any rapprochement with the King was not only super- 
fluous but a hindrance to the fulfilment of his political schemes. 

Consequently, word was now passed to the particular press, at 
the beck and call of the Salonica Government, to concentrate 
the fire of their batteries against the person of King Constantine. 
His complaints about the starvation of the people were represented 
as nothing but exaggerations calculated to provoke sympathy, 
as it was well known that the King had taken good care to lay 
aside ample provisions. The King’s plan was now to lay hands on 
the rich cornfields of Thessaly, which would help to prolong resistance 
and thus nullify the effects of the blockade, while, at the same 
time, it would enable him to keep his army ready and fit to attack 
the Allies! The attempt at a reconciliation with the Cretan 
statesman was no more than a farce which could take no one in. 
The personal campaign against King Constantine was pushed so 
far as to accuse him of wishing to rid himself of Mr. Venizelos by 
deliberately planning his assassination. On 14 May, 1917, The 
Times reproduced a telegram from Salonica in which it was stated 
that the would-be assassins’ ‘“‘ plan was to arrange a banquet to 


1 This apocryphal scheme, invented wholly at Salonica and dated 16 May was 
circulated by the Anglo-Hellenic League in London, The Times, 8 and 30 May ; the 
Daily Mail, 9 and 30 May, 1917. 
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which Mr. Venizelos would have been invited. They are said to have 
confessed that they were sent from Athens to kill the head of the 
National Government and were promised £4000 for the murder.” 

Reports of a highly sensational character, such as the above, 
were daily concocted at Salonica and disseminated by means of the 
leading European journals all over the world. Mr. Venizelos was 
represented not only as the only friend of the Allies, but as a martyr 
exposed to the vindictiveness of King Constantine, bent on his 
extermination. 

When the righteous indignation of the whole civilized world 
had been sufficiently roused the moment was considered favourable 
to hint at the necessary elimination of King Constantine.? Un- 
disguised appeals were formulated by the leading British and French 
organs to their respective Governments, demanding the application 
of ‘‘a radical solution,” which would save both Greece and the 
Allies from the machinations of a treacherous monarch. The 
Hesperia, a Greek journal published in London, which represented 
the views of the Liberal Leader, took the lead and wrote that Mr. 
Venizelos was called upon to rid Greece of the ‘“‘ Dynastic canker.” 
The wave of anger swelled like a mighty torrent, carrying all before 
it, and the source, whence it sprung itself, grew in power drawing 
confidence and strength from the convulsion it had awakened. 

There was no further need for Mr. Venizelos to keep up the 
pretence that his attitude and intentions were not anti-dynastic ; 
if it had been necessary to keep up appearances, at first, in order 
to save the susceptibilities of certain foreign statesmen, averse to 
subversive movements, the moment had now come to drop the 
mask. On the 1st May, The Times published Mr. Venizelos’ sen- 
sational declaration that “‘ he rejected all idea of a reconciliation 
firmly, flatly and finally ! ” 

It was the final, the irremediable breaking off of relations with 
the King and the rightful order of constitutional authority. 

The Entente Powers were placed under the obligation, then 
or never, to decide one way or the other; either to continue a 
policy of mere appearance with the King at Athens, or to bestow 
their complete and undivided support on the ‘‘ Government of 
National Defence ’’ headed by the statesman who was the champion 
of their cause. 

Throughout this long narrative we have seen that the Entente 
Powers had striven hard and long and through many intricate paths 


1 The desirability of the King’s dethronement had been thought of as early as 
September 1916, immediately after the ‘‘ manifestation ’’ before the French legation. 
Mr. Zaimis was convinced of this fact after a conversation with M. Guillemin. 
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to entice or to force Greece to abandon her neutrality; by mis- 
judging the sentiments of the Greek people, they had been led to 
the adoption of measures which, instead of winning their goodwill, 
inflicted deep wounds on their national pride. Lastly, by endeavour- 
ing to break the Nation’s spirit, it was hoped that the exasperation 
of the population would vent itself against their lawful masters, 
who had been incapable of protecting them and averting the many 
calamities which had befallen the country. But instead of revolting 
and begging for mercy, the Nation grouped itself in love and con- 
fidence round its Sovereign, to whom it felt itself drawn by bonds 
rendered stronger by mutual humiliation and suffering. 

The disillusion of the Liberal party was no less acute than that 
of the Entente Powers whose interests it was serving with unparal- 
leled devotion. Despite untiring efforts, the Liberals’ expectations 
had been continually thwarted, and each failure revealed the 
undeniable fact that the so-called ‘‘ national movement ”’ represented 
but a small minority of the nation. This truth, as we have seen, 
first became manifest at the time of the demobilization in 1916, 
when the reservists, belonging to all districts and all classes, returned 
to their homes brimming over with indignation against Mr. Venizelos 
and his warlike policy. And yet it was on those very reservists that 
the Liberal Leader had counted as his surest partisans and whose 
abstention from the elections he had interpreted as the only cause 
of his adversaries’ success. Then came the terrible disillusion 
caused by the miscarriage of the seditious attempt on rst December, 
so carefully planned to render the Liberals masters of Athens. 
Then, the unwillingness of the men of military age, within the 
districts held by Mr. Venizelos and the Entente Powers, to serve 
in the “‘ Army of National Defence ’’; and lastly the blockade, 
with its negative result. 

But despite these phenomena, which were convincing evidence 
of the solidarity of the people with their King, the Allies were forced 
to admit that Mr. Venizelos had given them many proofs of his 
faithful allegiance ; his services were not to remain without reward. 
Their policy had, at last, brought them very close to the attainment 
of their ultimate aim. No more hesitation was allowed; one 
more move and the game was won. 

If certain European statesmen still entertained some scruples 
regarding the last act of the drama to be enacted at Athens, their 
hesitations were quickly and easily overcome—or, at least, so 
it was said—by the determination of M. Ribot, who had replaced 
M. Briand as Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs.+ 

1 The secret of this ‘‘ apparent understanding ’’ is dealt with in Chapter XV. 
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The ground had been well prepared for the last scene, and the 
plans laid with such care that the deposition of King Constantine 
should appear not only as a measure indispensable for the safe- 
guarding of the Allies’ interests, but also as a service to be rendered 
to the Greek nation itself, which could only retrieve its national 
unity by the removal of a King who had violated the Constitution 
and caused the disruption of his country. 

And so M. Ribot proposed that the Allied Powers should despatch 
a plenipotentiary, or High Commissioner, to Athens with the 
mission of deposing King Constantine, of setting aside the Crown 
Prince from his rights of succession, and of restituting the violated 
Greek Constitution by raising Mr. Venizelos to dictorial power. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE LAST PHASE 


IN spite of the strict censorship and the secrecy displayed by the 
various representatives of the Entente, vague and sinister rumours 
reached Athens regarding the person of the King. Everyone felt 
that indescribable oppression which precedes an earthquake or a 
violent thunderstorm; people went about their business mechanically 
exchanging their fears in hushed whispers. ‘‘ What 1s being con- 
cocted now? . . . What new sacrifice will they ask from us? .. .” 
were questions that no one dared answer. The only news which 
appeared to be true was the interview between M. Ribot and Mr. 
Lloyd George, which took place in London. 

During this interview it was said, the former had overcome the 
hesitancy of the British Cabinet as regards the policy in Greece, in 
consequence of which the fate of King Constantine seemed to hang 
in the balance. 

Towards the beginning of June, the vague rumours which had 
floated like a mist over the capital, began to take more substantial 
form, and it was soon reported that the naval forces of the Allies 
cruising in the Gulf of Corinth, or at anchor in the road of Salamis, 
had been reinforced and that troops were on their way to occupy 
Corinth and other towns. It was further rumoured that the Foreign 
Ministers were being recalled and that the joint interests of the 
Allies were to be entrusted to one representative, endowed with 
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full powers to act as he thought best. M. Jonnart’s name was not 
yet mentioned. News reached us, however, that a special delegate 
had arrived at Corfu where he was conferring with the Commander- 
in-Chief of the naval forces. 

On the 4th June M. Jonnart passed through Salamis without 
expressing any wish to meet Mr. Zaimis but charged his associate, 
Mr. David, a deputy, to request an interview with the Prime 
Minister. In the course of this conversation Mr. David spoke to the 
Greek Premier about the gravity of the situation and of the pacific 
intention of the Protecting Powers whose only desire was to bring 
about the unity of the Greek people for whom they had feelings of 
sincere sympathy. He assured Mr. Zaimis that it was far from the 
Powers’ intention to interfere with the rights of the Greek Constitu- 
tion or the Dynasty. He invited Mr. Zaimis to meet M. Jonnart 
on board the French flagship La Justice, as soon as the latter 
returned from Salonica. 

M. Guillemin also had an interview with the Prime Minister, 
when they discussed the military measures to be taken in 
Thessaly regarding the harvest and on which the understanding 
with the Greek Government was complete. M. Guillemin did not 
believe that M. Jonnart had come to Greece as the High Commis- 
sioner of the Powers, nor did he credit the rumour that the Ministers 
were going to be recalled. 

Thus the mystery concerning the mission of M. Jonnart was kept 
up to the last. 

M. Jonnart arrived at the Piraeus on Sunday the roth June, 
and at once let the Prime Minister know that he would be pleased 
to meet him on board the Justice ; Mr. Zaimis accepted the in- 
vitation and paid his callat 6p.m. M. Jonnart was very cordial but, 
at the same time, very firm in the demands he presented to Mr. 
Zaimis. He assured the Premier that the Powers desired nothing 
more ardently than to see “a Greece great, strong and quite 
independent ”’ and that, therefore, it was necessary to achieve the 
unity of the nation. He added that “ the Powers wished in no 
way to impair the Constitution or the Dynasty,” but that they were 
exchanging their views as regards the person of King Constantine. 
The result of these deliberations would be communicated to Mr. 
Zaimis as soon as the expected telegrams were to arrive. 

M. Jonnart then touched on several questions relating to the 
reinforcement of the troops guarding the Corinth canal, and to the 
necessity of occupying certain towns of Thessaly “‘ in view of con- 
trolling the harvest.’’ These demands were all in contradiction 
to the declaration of M. Guillemin—given the day before—who 
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had asserted that the proposals of the Greek Government had been 
accepted by the Entente Powers and especially the one concerning 
the non-occupation of Thessaly by the Allies. However, Mr. Zaimis 
gave way on all points, except as regards the banishment of certain 
political and military personages demanded by M. Jonnart, as 
contrary to the Constitution. The High Commissioner did not 
insist and expressed, in the name of the Powers, his confidence in 
Mr. Zaimis ‘‘ who by staying in office was alone qualfied to restore 
the unity of the country.”’ He further assured the Prime Minister 
that the Powers, respectful of the people’s will to remain neutral— 
as they had repeatedly promised—had no intention whatsoever 
to drag Greece into the war, or to interfere in the interior politics 
of the country. But in order to restore internal peace, M. Jonnart 
not only found it necessary to grant an amnesty to all Venizelists 
prosecuted in consequence of the events of December Ist, but he 
also thought it advisable to extend this measure to all those who 
had taken part in the seditious movement. The Prime Minister 
answered that in accordance with the Powers’ ultimatum, accepted 
by the Royal Government, all those who had been imprisoned and 
pursued for the disturbances of 1st December had already been 
released. On the other hand he drew M. Jonnart’s attention to 
the fact that the numerous bishops, clergymen, deputies, judges 
employees, officers, petty-officers and soldiers arrested by the 
Triumvirate of Salonica, for the sole reason of having remained 
true to their oath of allegiance and refusing to take part in the 
seditious movement, remained, all of them, for many months, in 
prison ; and this, in spite of the promise given to the Royal Govern- 
ment that their liberation would be effected in exchange for the 
release of the partisans of Mr. Venizelos. 

The High Commissioner expressed himself in sympathetic terms 
about the King whom he had met four years before, when, as the 
representative of France, he had attended the funeral of the late 
King George. Never once did M. Jonnart hint at the severity of the 
impending blow ; even at the eleventh hour he considered it wiser 
to allay the natural anxieties of Mr. Zaimis, lest an untimely dis- 
closure of the Allies’ intentions should provoke alarm and resistance, 
and, may be, cause the miscarriage of his well-laid plans. 

And so Mr. Zaimis returned to Athens considerably easier in 
mind than when he set out to meet M. Jonnart. 

But evil news travel swiftly. Athens was alive with disquieting 
reports ; the Government, fearing a possible outbreak of popular 
feeling, had a communication issued by the newspapers on Monday 
morming, the 11th June, stating that the interview between the 
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Prime Minister and M. Jonnart had convinced the former that 
there was no ground for anxiety, and that no danger threatened 
either the independence of the Nation or the Dynasty. The people 
were, therefore, advised to keep calm and to place entire confidence 
in their King and the Government. 

At g o'clock of the same Monday morning, Mr. Zaimis had his 
second conversation with M. Jonnart. The interview was short 
but to the point. Without any introduction M. Jonnart handed the 
Prime Minister the ultimatum from the ‘‘ three Protecting Powers ”’ 
demanding the abdication of King Constantine on the ground that he 
had violated the Constitution guaranteed by them. The King was 
invited to appoint his successor to the exclusion, however, of the 
Crown Prince, for whom the Powers, without giving any reason, 
professed that they entertained an equal distrust. A delay of 
twenty-four hours, expiring next day at twelve o’clock, was granted 
for the acceptance of the ultimatum. In case of refusal the High 
Commissioner threatened to bombard the town and to occupy 
Greece. At the same time M. Jonnart gave the formal assurance that 
all reprisals against Greeks, to whatever party they belonged, 
would be pitilessly repressed. The question of a general amnesty 
was to be taken into serious consideration. In case the public 
order was disturbed it would be restored by force through Allied 
troops. 

M. Jonnart laid particular stress on the fact that the Powers 
had decided to respect the Greek Constitution. 

One of the most important points in the conversation between 
Mr. Zaimis and M. Jonnart was the High Commissioner’s declaration 
that the Powers would have no objection to the eventual return of 
King Constantine to the throne, should the Greek people wish it ; 
he observed, however, that in case the ultimatum was not carried 
out, the whole Dynasty would be dispossessed of its rights and the 
Republic proclaimed by force. The Powers, added M. Jonnart, 
had no intention of bringing Mr. Venizelos back to Athens ; as soon 
as the national unity was brought about, the provisional Govern- 
ment of Salonica would be dissolved. Mr. Venizelos might return to 
power later by legal means and after a new election. Only in case the 
ultimatum were not accepted, would Mr. Venizelos’ return be 
hastened. | 

And the conversation ended with M. Jonnart’s reiterated as- 
surance that Greece would not be forced to abandon her neutrality 
against her will. 

The Prime Minister, after this memorable interview, hastened 
back to Athens, where he was at once received by the King. 
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The audience was brief. The convocation of a Crown Council was 
immediately decided upon to which all the former Premiers and 
party-leaders were convened. 

The Council sat over two hours. In spite of persuasive arguments 
and the statement that the demand of the Powers was unacceptable, 
in spite of the opinion emitted by one of the assembled statesmen 
that it would be better for the King to constitute himself a prisoner 
in the hands of the Powers, than to submit to this last humiliation, 
the King remained undaunted in his decision to accept the Powers’ 
ultimatum. 

But the occasion was too solemn, too important for the future 
destinies of the nation for his Counsellors not to make a supreme 
effort to shake the King’s decision. They reminded him that the 
Constitution of which the Powers avowed themselves the guarantors 
had already been violated by the landing of foreign troops at 
Salonica and the occupation of the Greek isles; the King was 
further reminded that by the other demands contained in the 
different ultimatums addressed to Greece, the Powers had arrogated 
to themselves rights which did not derive from the spirit of former 
Treaties ; that they had exacted the dissolution of Parliament and 
then revoked their demand for fear of the new election ; that they 
had imposed controls on all branches of the administration ; that 
they had deprived Greece of her fleet ; that without any justification 
they had blockaded the country for six months, thus causing untold 
suffering to an innocent and peaceful population; that they had 
demanded the withdrawal of all the army and war material to the 
Peloponnesus in order to assure the security of General Sarrail’s 
army ... And all that with the formal assurance that, in exchange 
they would not authorize the extension of the Venizelist movement, 
nor the establishment of Venizelist authorities in the localities 
they considered necessary to occupy. Above all they had promised 
to respect the neutrality of Greece. 

All these sacrifices and humiliating interventions had been 
accepted by Greece for the only reason that she wanted to remain 
outside the world-conflict, so as to keep her forces unimpaired for 
future use; she had also submitted to them because she had laid 
trust in the assurances given by the Powers. Yet, despite these 
assurances, the Powers never appeared to be satisfied, and now 
they even go so far as to abolish what still remains of the Con- 
stitution, by exacting Your Majesty’s abdication. At the same 
time, their High Commissioner assures us that he has come to Greece 
to restore the Constitution which Your Majesty and we, your 
Counsellors, are accused of having violated ! 
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What guarantees does the High Commissioner offer that his 
promises will be kept, that no reprisals will be tolerated, that Mr. 
Venizelos will not be arbitrarily raised to power and that Greece 
will not be forced into the war ? 

Such was the substance of the arguments presented to the King. 
But the King remained unmoved. He brought back to their memory 
the reasons which had inspired him to pursue a policy of neutrality, 
to him the only means of averting a national disaster. The one 
and only thought that had guided him throughout the short period 
of his reign had been the welfare of the country to which he belonged 
heart and soul; it had been this consideration, and no other, that 
had helped him to bear the bitter humiliations imposed upon him. 
If the interests of the nation demanded, at the present moment, 
that he should offer this final sacrifice, he was ready to submit to it 
without a murmur, as a proof of his patriotism and devotion to his 
people. ‘‘ As to the promises of M. Jonnart,’’ declared the King, “ we 
have no right to doubt his good faith. My departure alone can save 
the country from greater evils and avert a conflict with the Powers.” 

It is strange, indeed, that the King who had always put his 
trust in the promises he received, but which never were kept, was 
constantly accused of having gone back on his word ! 

Before bringing the Council to an end, the King made an earnest 
appeal to the assembled statesmen to use all their influence so 
that his resolution should be accepted by the people, and also 
that the public order be not disturbed for fear of aggravating the 
situation. Then the King rose from his chair and every statesman, 
hardly restraining his deep emotion, approached the King and, 
with eyes brimming over with tears, kissed his hand and, one by one 
silently filed out of the room. 

It was still early in the morning, and the King, deeply moved, 
stepped out into his garden, at the front of his palace, to breathe 
some fresh air. 

It was here I found him towards 11 o'clock, standing in the 
shade of a plane tree in the company of his two eldest sons and some 
of the gentlemen of his court. I was as little aware of what had 
taken place, as the man in the street; it is easier for my reader 
to understand my feelings, than it is for me to describe them. 
Though everyone of us felt during the last weeks that the sword of 
Damocles was hanging over our heads, it was impossible to grasp 
the fact that the blow had actually fallen and that it was far greater 
than anyone could have expected. We all felt literally stunned 
and none of us scarcely uttered a word; it was the King alone who 
looked calm and composed. 
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Meanwhile, reports of an alarming character were being circulated 
in the Capital, and the first symptoms of consternation became 
evident among the population. The official statement, issued tn 
the early morning by order of the Government, had helped to calm 
public effervescence for a few hours, but the return of the Prime 
Minister after his second interview with M. Jonnart and the con- 
vocation of a Crown Council, immediately following Mr. Zaimis’s 
audience with the King, gave birth to fresh alarm which rapidly 
spread like wild fire to the remotest corners of the Capital. The 
measures adopted by the authorities for the maintenance of public 
order, and the advice imparted to the people by the various states- 
men who, after leaving thg Council, followed the King’s injunctions, 
only activited the growing excitement. 

That which considerably added to the agitation, was the publica- 
tion by the Radio Agency of a ‘‘ communiqué ” drawn up by the 
Powers couched in the following terms : 

“On high authority we are in a position to assure that if the 
present crisis in Greece is peaceably overcome, the Protecting 
Powers will immediately take steps for the revictualling of the 
country. 

The blockade will be raised—the Powers will safeguard the 
personal liberty and the possessions of all Greeks without dis- 
tinction. 

They will tolerate no reprisals—They will study the conditions 
of a general amnesty. 

The Powers do not propose to force Greece out of her neutrality. 

They aim only at the re-establishment of the unity of the country 
and the consolidation of constitutional form. They desire only 
the happiness of Greece to whom they consider themselves united 
by traditional ties. 

They count upon the wisdom of the Greek people and on its 
patriotism, in order to see it participate in an endeavour which 
tends to create a united, strong, and independent Greek nation. 

But should these generous and liberal intentions be deprecated 
by the Greek people, and should the smallest incident occur, the 
Protecting Powers shall intervene energetically with all the power 
they dispose of; in that case it shall be Greece who, before history 
will have to bear the responsibility of what might come to pass.”’ 

On being informed that the agitation prevailing in town was 
gaining ground and fearing lest the officers of the garrison, who 
were assembling at the barracks, might. likewise, be prompted to 
manifest their disapproval, the King despatched his brother, Andrew, 
to the Commander of the 1st Army Corps with the order to exhort 
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the officers to refrain from any manifestation, and to submit to any 
decision that should be taken. 

At one o’clock I went to my house for a hurried luncheon and 
returned with my wife to the palace about 2.30. Not wishing to 
be seen by the many people who were beginning to fill the streets 
leading to the palace, we thought it better to pass through the 
royal gardens, to which there was a small private door, opposite 
my house and another facing the King’s palace. In this way we had 
only to cross the narrow bit of street separating the royal garden 
from the King’s private grounds. 

At the palace I met several well-informed persons from whom 
I heard further details of the morning’s conversation between the 
Prime Minister and the High Commissioner. M. Jonnart, among 
other things, had told Mr. Zaimis that he had been born at Arras and 
that he had the misfortune of being an eye-witness of the complete 
destruction of his native town by a German bombardment. He 
added that he was far from wishing to see Athens exposed to a 
similar fate. The Prime Minister’s only answer was to remind the 
High Commissioner of Greece’s neutrality, and that Athens was an 
unfortified town. 

News had also reached us that Corinth had been occupied by 
strong Allied detachments and that railway communications 
between the Peloponnesus and the mainland were interrupted. The 
naval Allied forces were said to be gathering at Salamis and in the bay 
of Phaleron. It was also rumoured that the representatives of the 
Powers had left Athens for an unknown destination. 

At 4.30 a second Cabinet meeting took place under the King’s 
presidency. My brother having reiterated his decision to abide by 
his resolution, the Cabinet discussed the answer to be handed to 
the High Commissioner. It was resolved that the document, 
drawn up by the Prime Minister after receiving the approbation 
of the King, would be communicated to M. Jonnart. 

This was done and the High Commissioner declared himself in 
accordance with the text of the proposed reply. 

The Greek Government announced that in consequence of the 
Powers’ demand that King Constantine should leave the country 
and name his successor, ‘‘ H.M. the King ever thoughtful for the 
sole interest of Greece, has decided to leave the country with the 
Crown Prince and has appointed his second son, Alexander, to be 
his successor.” 
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CHAPTER XIV 
“WE WANT OUR KING”? 


As soon as the news of the dramatic events began to spread, 
which confirmed their worst suspicions, the people came hurrying 
to the palace from every direction. Alarm and dismay were written 
on every face, and they were firmly decided to prevent the King from 
going away. All the church bells began to toll mournfully and the 
whole town was plunged in despair. The palace was surrounded on 
all sides, and the soldiers of the King’s body-guard—his faithful 
evzonit—treceived orders to close the gates and to allow no one to 
enter. The crowds were thickly massed outside, and peremptorily, 
almost angrily forbade the exit to whoever wished to leave the pre- 
cincts. 

The circumstance painfully recalled to my mind the dramatic 
scenes of the spring 1915, when the people ceaselessly flocked 
by day and night to the palace doors to read the bulletins, issued 
several times a day by the doctors, about the King’s health. How 
like, but yet how different was the picture |! 

Two years before, the people stood about in anxious groups 
and gave expression to their heartfelt anxiety by absolute silence ; 
now the place was alive with a continual rumble of excited and 
angry voices which, occasionally, rose to loud vociferations : ‘You 
must not desert us, we want our King! ”’ 

Several attempts were made by Ministers, influential politicians 
and senior officers to calm the excited gathering, but their voices 
were drowned in loud protestations. 

The hall and passages of the ground floor of the palaces were 
rapidly filling with people who came to express their devotion, 
as well as their indignation against the iniquity inflicted upon 
the King and the nation. Many deputations representing various 
guilds and other corporations, wished to be introduced to the King 
in order to implore him to change his mind and not to abandon 
them. The King received them all and to everyone he gave the 
advice to keep calm, adjuring them not to make his cross heavier 
to bear than it was; he explained to them that his sacrifice was 
a necessity, which he willingly offered to the people as so to save 
the nation from further calamities, and implored them to abstain 
from any action, both futile and improper, which might set at 


1 This chapter appeared in a former volume “‘ My Fifty Years.’’ For the sake of 
sequence, it was thought advisable to reproduce it in the present work. 
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naught his act of wilful self-denial and bring down upon their 
heads the very evils he tried to ward off. 

A military delegation was also received by the King. To his 
officers, all men who, in two campaigns, had been led to victory 
by their Sovereign and Commander-in-Chief, the King declared that 
he expected them to prove to him, better than at any other time, 
their spirit of discipline and submission to the interests of their 
country and of obedience to their King. 

To all who came, the King repeated the same words, appealing 
to their sentiments of love of country and devotion to himself. 
Everyone seized the King’s hand and, after kissing it, left the 
palace ; all had tears in their eyes and many sobbed like children. 

Other delegations thronged the offices of the Ministers and in- 
sisted on seeing the Prime Minister in the hope that through him 
the King might be persuaded to alter his decision. 

A special edition of one of the leading journals reproduced the 
words of Mr. Zaimis who explained the sequel of events which had 
led up to the present situation and to the cruel decision concerning 
the person of the deeply beloved Sovereign. In the name of the 
King he begged the people to face the situation with courage and 
resignation. He assured them that the abdication of the King 
was only temporary since, according to the declaration of M. 
Jonnart himself, it belonged to the people to recall their King at 
the close of the war. Any reaction, at the present moment, or 
refusal on the part of the Greek people to submit to the claim of 
the Powers, would have as an immediate consequence the deposal 
of the whole dynasty and the proclamation of a Republic under 
Mr. Venizelos. If, on the other hand, they abstained from any 
disturbance, the people need not fear a bombardment of Athens 
and a military occupation of Greece by foreign troops. Nothing 
but a submissive and reasonable attitude of the people could assure 
the definite preservation of the dynasty, which would be very 
beneficial to the country; then only would the Kingdom recover 
its national unity, and the provisional Government of Salonica 
would be dissolved. 

‘Under these conditions, the Government, in accordance with 
the express desire of the King, exhorts the people to keep their 
grief under restraint in the interest of the nation and of the 
dynasty and in order to ward off unprecedented misfortunes that 
might befall the country.”’ 

But all exhortations seemed of little use. Throughout that 
memorable night the feverish agitation of the people instead of 
abating, increased in intensity. The dense crowds, outside the 
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gates, showed no sign of relinquishing their vigilance; as the hours 
drew on they even grew suspicious, and fearing that the King 
might give them the slip, they stopped any royal motor car from 
approaching the gates. In this way two attempts of the King and 
Queen to leave the palace, during the small hours of the morning, 
were frustrated. 

For more than twenty-four hours we were literally besieged 
in the palace. All the members of the family were with the King 
and Queen during that never-to-be-forgotten night. Undressing 
and going to bed was, of course, quite out of the question as, at 
any moment, we were expected to leave. We spent those long 
and fateful hours roaming dismally about the passages, exchanging 
but few words, our minds obsessed by the tragedy of the present 
moment and by sad forebodings for the future. There was some- 
thing infinitely pathetic in the thought that the King was positively 
a prisoner in his own house . . . a prisoner, not guarded by the 
stern watchfulness of unsympathetic warders, but shielded and 
protected by his own subjects, trembling lest he should desert 
them. Which of us has not learned by bitter experience that 
mental worry is a greater cause of exhaustion than physical strain ? 
One is seized by a restlessness that keeps all one’s nervous system 
on the alert and prevents any kind of rest. And so it was with 
all of us, for there was little or no sleep for any of us during those 
terrible hours. 

Towards two o'clock in the morning I went into one of the rooms, 
occupied by my nephew, hoping to find a quiet corner where I 
could rest for a few minutes. The room was on the south side of 
the palace and overlooked the King’s private garden. This garden 
was his own creation and his particular pride, and it was there he 
spent the few hours he could spare from his work. It was a warm 
and beautiful night and the windows stood wide open; there was 
a bush of jasmine climbing up the wall just outside and its sweet 
perfume, mixed with that of roses and orange blossom, filled the 
room. I could not help thinking of the strange contrast between 
the peaceful beauty of nature and the bitterness of the moment. 

Outside, beyond the garden-railing, the people kept their vigil, 
and the continuous hum of their voices, sometimes low, sometimes 
loud and indignant, filled the air like distant thunder. 

And so the tragic hours dragged on. At six o’clock on Tuesday 
morning—the 12th June—my wife and myself, my brother Andrew 
and his wife Alice, decided to make an attempt to leave the palace 
and return to our respective abodes. We tried to go through the 
gates at the back of the palace, hoping that we would attract less 
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attention if we went by that way. The attempt, however, was 
quite in vain, for the moment we tried to slip through the gate, we 
were instantly surrounded by a crowd of excited men who formed 
a barrier in front of us. ‘‘ Go back,” they shouted angrily, ‘‘ we shall 
not let you pass.’’ I tried to explain that we had passed a sleepless 
and uncomfortable night and wanted to go home for a change and 
a bath. ‘“‘ You can take your bath here,” they declared, ‘‘ we shall 
not let you through.” I felt it was no good arguing ; so we were 
forced to return to the palace. 

About ten o'clock a special issue of the ‘ Official Journal,”’ 
published the following proclamation of the King: 


‘‘ Obeying necessity and accomplishing a duty towards Greece, 
I am departing from my beloved country with the Crown Prince, 
leaving my son Alexander on the throne. Even far from Greece, 
the Queen and I will ever retain the same affection towards the 
Greek people. I beg you all to accept my decision with serenity, 
trusting to God whose blessing I invoke on the nation. And that 
this sacrifice for the country may not be in vain, I adjure all of 
you, if you love God, if you love your country, if, lastly you love 
me, not to cause any disturbance, but to remain submissive. 
The least disorder, even if prompted by a lofty sentiment, may 
to-day lead to the most terrible disaster. At this moment the 
greatest solace for the Queen and myself lies in the affection and 
devotion which you have always shown to us, in the happy days, 
as well as in the unhappy ones. May God protect Greece ! 

‘‘CONSTANTINE R.” 


The royal message, reproduced in thousands of copies was posted 
at all the street corners and also freely distributed among the 
people. 

Everybody read it; but though the words of King Constantine 
affected them deeply, the people still refused to believe that his 
proclamation was a farewell message. All the shops remained 
Closed and the church bells began again to sound their mournful 
notes. Great multitudes, even denser than the day before, began 
to move towards the palace; they were stricken with grief but 
resolved to defend their King against the whole world. 

M. Jonnart, on board the Justice, was duly informed of these 
happenings and began to grow uneasy. An immediate step had to 
be taken in order to remind the Greek people that their exhibition 
of sentimentality would not be allowed to exceed a certain limit 
and that the allied troops were within easy reach of the Capital. 
He addressed an official letter to M. Zaimis, that was reproduced 
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by the Athenian press, by which he informed the Prime Minister 
that, owing to the unfavourable conditions prevailing on board, 
he saw himself obliged to order the landing at the Piraeus of 
the troops placed under his orders. “I hope that in this way 
our troops will find better accommodation for spending the night 
and recovering their strength, in order to enable them to return 
to-morrow to Macedonia and continue to fight the hereditary foes 
of Greece, the Turks and the Bulgarians. To-day, after the de- 
clarations you had the kindness to communicate to me, our soldiers 
will be happy to fraternise with the Greek population And after 
they have returned to their trenches, with the conviction that they 
have pactfically contributed to the unity of Greece, they will, I am sure, 
retain the most grateful remembrance of their short stay on the 
glorious soil of Attica.” 

The landing of the foreign troops began at twelve o'clock. 

In order to give more emphasis to his act of renunciation, the 
King decided that his son Alexander, in his new quality, was to 
take his oath of allegiance to the Constitution. The ceremony was 
immediately proceeded with, but had nothing of the pomp and 
ceremony displayed on similar occasions. The Metropolitan, 
or Archbishop of Athens who, according to tradition, had to be 
present, was unable to attend, owing to the dense crowds that 
blocked the confines of the palace. His duties were, there- 
fore, performed by a priest, summoned in haste from the neigh- 
bourhood. Among the few witnesses who were present at the sad 
solemnity were the Prime Minister, a few of his colleagues, my 
brother Andrew and myself. Alexander was so deeply moved that 
he could scarcely retain his tears, and more than once declared 
that he considered himself quite incapable of assuming the heavy 
responsibility so unexpectedly thrust upon him. 

The event was announced to the public by a proclamation of the 
new King. 

It was hoped that the two royal messages would tend to calm 
the popular agitation which was fast taking a threatening character. 

A statement was simultaneously published by a leading journal 
which bore the stamp of an official communication the text of 
which had been agreed upon by the Government and M. Jonnart. 
It ran: ‘‘ To-day at noon, after the administration of the oath to 
King Alexander, M. Jonnart by a special message announced to 
the Greek Government that it could send, at once, authorities to 
Salonica, since the Provisional Government is henceforward dis- 
solved. Jt is equally well-known that Mr. Venizelos shall not, by any 
means, come to Athens, and that the Powers have no ulterior design of 
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establishing him in power. Greece is nowise bound to pursue the 
policy of the Triumvirate, but 1s free to adhere to her neutrality. .. . 
It is hoped that before to-night a royal decree will accord a general 
amnesty for all excesses committed by both parties. ... No 
reprisals will be tolerated. . . .” 

This “‘ communiqué ’”’ aimed at the double purpose; that of 
showing the people that the abdication of King Constantine was 
now an accomplished fact, and that of convincing them that they 
had nothing to fear from a change of régime. 

When the people began to realize that resistance was hopeless, 
their frenzy gave way to blank despair, their indignation to passive 
resignation. As for the promises of M. Jonnart, the people enter- 
tained no illusions whatsoever, for they were not so simple as to 
imagine that the departure of King Constantine could mean any- 
thing else than the forcible return to power of Mr. Venizelos and 
the immediate participation of Greece in the war. 

Already M. Jonnart was showing his hand; the news reached us 
about 2 p.m. that his troops were advancing towards Athens. 
The High Commissioner who had consented to a delay of the King’s 
departure until he had placed a British cruiser at his disposal with 
the object of taking him to Italy, suddenly notified Mr. Zaimis 
that the King’s presence in Athens might be the cause of serious 
danger. He therefore insisted on the King’s and Queen’s immediate 
departure from Athens, otherwise he would be obliged to resort to 
the use of his troops. 

It became therefore, necessary, at all costs, to make a last bold 
push to break through the living barrier. This time the attempt 
succeeded owing to the following stratagem. Several members of 
the King’s household and a number of guardsmen were ordered 
to approach the portal situated at the back of the palace, and to 
pretend that they were preparing the way for the King’s passage. 
The people deceived by the ruse, rushed to the gateway, whilst all 
of us, gathering round the King and Queen, dashed out of the 
front entrance of the palace, across the street and through the 
small private gate of the big garden. The plan very nearly failed as the 
crowds, on that side, saw that they were being tricked and tried to 
block our way. A regular scuffle followed during which all of us, 
especially the ladies, were somewhat roughly handled. Holding 
each other tight and in the midst of cries and protestations, we 
literally fought our way through to the gate. Some people threw 
themselves on the ground at our feet while others grabbed at our 
arms and clothes. ‘‘ Please let me pass,” said the King, “ it is for 
your good . . . let me do my duty.” I saw one man pull a revolver 
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out of his pocket and try to shoot himself ; a guardsman snatched 
it out of his hand just in time. Once through the gate we quickly 
stepped across the garden. The dismal wailing of the people pursued 
us a long time. At that very moment, and for some minutes, large 
rain drops began to fall. The King’s motor cars were waiting a 
little further away. The King and Queen and their children got in 
and immediately drove away; avoiding all central thoroughfares 
they quickly drove through the town and reached Tatoi safely 
towards five o'clock. 

After the King’s departure the crowds began slowly to disperse ; 
it was no good fighting against fate. Silently, mournfully, heart- 
broken they returned to theirhomes. That night again all theatres 
and places of amusement remained closed. 

The King spent the whole of the next day at Tatoi. From 
early morning men and women, belonging to all classes, swarmed up 
to the summer residence to bid farewell to their King and Queen; 
they came by motor-car, by carriage, some on horseback and many 
on foot. It was a pilgrimage that never ceased and which continued 
till late in the night. The King had a kind word for everyone 
and by his resignation tried to inspire courage in all those who 
approached him. Never a word of rancour or ill-feeling against 
anyone, crossed his lips. To a group of officers who declared that 
they would gladly have given their lives to defend him, the King 
answered ; ‘‘ Your lives belong more to your country than to me ; 
I did not wish one drop of Greek blood to be shed for my sake. 
If the Powers thought my presence in Greece was harmful to her 
welfare, it was my duty to go away; yours 1s to stay and to serve 
your country to the last. My heart bleeds at the thought of leaving 
you and my country, but I wish you all to know that by accepting 
the Powers’ decision, I am rendering a supreme service to the 
country I love so dearly and whose interests alone I have always 
tried to serve...” 

The King received also a great number of official documents 
drawn up by diiferent societies, such as that of the barristers, 
doctors, etc., protesting of their unalterable devotion, and expressing 
the hope of his early return to Greece. 

Late in the afternoon we drove to the little hill called Paleocastro 
whence, surrounded by pine trees and cypresses, our father rests 
at peace ; here King Constantine wished to be alone, for the last 
time, with his family. We stood there, a sad and silent little group 
round the simple grave, and never did we pray so fervently. 

Meanwhile hasty preparations were being carried on for the 
King’s departure. Of the few light vessels that had escaped the 
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appropriation of our fleet, was the Sphacteria, a small steamer, 
practically out of use, which had formerly been utilised as a yacht 
by my father. This was now, hurriedly, made ready to take the 
King and Queen aboard. After a summary reparation, the yacht 
was sent to Oropos, a small village by the sea on the gulf of Euboea, 
and which, being far from Athens, had been designated as a conven- 
ient spot for the King’s embarkation in order to attract less notice. 
The yacht reached Oropos during the night of Wednesday to 
Thursday—13-14th June. 

M. Jonnart, satisfied with the royal eviction from Athens, had 
consented to the departure from Oropos being effectuated at the 
King’s and Queen’s convenience on Thursday. On afterthought, 
however, presumably alarmed by the popular pilgrimage to Tatoi, 
the High Commissioner insisted that the Royal Family should 
embark as soon as the Sphacterta arrived at Oropos, that is at two 
o'clock in the morning, declaring that, otherwise, he would cancel 
his previous promises. The Government explained to M. Jonnart 
that the journey from Tatoi to Oropos by night was not easy, owing 
to the indifferent condition of the roads and especially on account 
of little Catherine, the King and Queen’s youngest child, who was 
only four years old; so a compromise was reached, according 
to which all the luggage and the King’s suite were to be 
shipped by night, and the Royal Family to embark at nine next 
morning. 

We all left Tatoi on Thursday before eight o’clock. Since early 
morning the road from Athens to Oropos was thickly packed with 
vehicles of every description carrying people from the capital and 
all the surrounding villages to the spot where the King was to 
embark. Except the Prime Minister and his colleagues there were 
many political personages, officers military and naval of every 
rank, state officials, ladies and a great number of peasants with 
their families. Oropos only possesses a small landing stage, about 
fifty feet long, used for the convenient approach of fishing boats. 
When we reached our destination, the principal street through 
the village and the beach before the landing stage were literally 
packed with people. The pier was strewn with flowers while, on 
either side, stood many little girls of an orphanage. When the King 
and Queen descended from their motor-car, they were immediately 
surrounded by the people. There was no distinction of social class 
or sex ; everyone wanted to shake hands, or only just to touch them 
for the last time. They obstructed the way, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that one could advance, step by step, towards 
the pier. The King begged them to let him pass, and gently tried 
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to loosen the grip of the hands that held him fast. The crush became 
even greater when we advanced along the jetty ; the nearer the King 
and Queen drew to the boat, the fiercer grew the frenzy of the people 
who tried to keep them back by force ; many leapt into the sea and 
held fast to the boat. At last the boat was reached. The King 
and Queen, after a last shake-hand right and left, stepped into the 
boat ; the rest of us followed with difficulty. Among lamentations 
and sobs that rent the air, the boat set slowly off. As by common 
accord all the people went down on their knees and stretched out 
their hands towards the King and Queen. It was a heart-rending 
picture, and the King gave the order to put on speed. We did 
not linger long on board. After saluting the officers, all the members 
of our family gathered in the deck-room. The bitter moment of 
parting had come, at last, and we were all anxious to have done with 
the ordeal as quickly as possible . . . Then we returned on shore, 
and getting into our motor-cars, drove back to Athens. When we 
reached the top of the hill, overlooking the sea, we looked back and 
had a last glimpse of the Sphacterta as she was steaming out on her 
way to Italy. 
It was the beginning of the end. 


CHAPTER XV 
M. JONNART’S PROMISES 


On leaving Oropos, my wife and I drove back to Kifissia, a summer 
resort close to Athens, where we had rented a villa and where our 
children had preceded us a few days before. It was.a welcome 
change after the dramatic events which had detained us in Athens, 
and we had no wish to return to the scene of so many unhappy 
memories. It was not altogether possible, however, to remain in 
absolute seclusion, and now and then, we had to go up to town, but 
always returned to Kifissia as early as possible. 

However fond I was of my nephew Alexander, I avoided seeing 
him for fear of being accused of trying to influence him in any 
way. On my one and only visit to the Palace, a few days after his 
father’s departure, I found him in the garden looking lonely and 
very dejected, His position was, certainly, not to be envied. He 
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told me that he had had several interviews with M. Jonnart, and 
was under the impression that the pledges given by the High Com- 
missioner concerning the repression of any form of reprisals, and 
the safeguarding of individual liberty would soon be put to the test. 
It was already rumoured that a number of political and military 
personages were going to be either deported from Greece or banished 
to the islands. 

I asked him whether he realised that the High Commissioner 
was only paving the way for Mr. Venizelos’ return, which would 
follow as soon as Athens was made safe to receive him. Alexander 
did not seem to have given much thought to the question and 
naively declared that even in the case of Mr. Venizelos’ return, 
he was quite decided to oppose a warlike policy, confident in M. 
Jonnart’s promise that the people’s sovereignty would be respected 
and that the Powers had no intention of imposing a mobilzation 
on the country against its will. I could not help feeling sorry for 
my nephew ; his ingenuousness and inexperience prevented him from 
realizing how ruthless the game of politics is. He was, as yet, 
unable to understand the absolute futility of going against the 
tide. 

“It is better,” I told him, ‘‘ to look facts in the face, than to 
believe that you are at liberty to act according to your personal 
convictions. Do you think that they exiled your father only to see 
you, his son, follow in his steps ? The sooner you realize that you 
are nothing but a figure-head the better; it will spare you, at 
least, many disappointments. I’m afraid that not many of the 
High Commissioner’s promises will be kept. They were only a 
political necessity, a kind of dope for calming the excitement of 
the people. Now that their object has been achieved, the rest 
will follow as a matter of course. Mr. Venizelos will return to power 
not by any election, but byimposition. His first act will be to declare 
war, and to call for a general mobilization. Don’t forget that at 
Salonica he had already declared war on Bulgaria. The only result 
of your refusing to accede to his terms, which will be presented to 
you as “ the wishes of the people,” will be that you too will be 
forced to leave the country, and, in that case, it will be the end of 
the whole dynasty.” 

The day after King Constantine’s departure, M. Jonnart issued 
the following proclamation : 


“To the Hellenic people. 


“ France, Great Britain and Russia want Greece’s independence, 
grandeur and prosperity. 
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‘“‘ They are here to destroy the machinations of the Kingdom’s 
hereditary enemies. 

“‘ They want to put an end to the repeated violations of the 
Constitution and of the Treaties; to the deplorable intrigues 
which ended with the massacre of the soldiers of friendly 
nations. 

“Yesterday, Berlin ruled Athens and gradually led the people 
under the Germano-Bulgarian yoke. 

“We have decided to restore the constitutional verity and 
Greece's union. 

‘‘The Guarantor Powers have, consequently, demanded King 
Constantine’s abdication. 

‘“ They do not intend to touch Constitutional Royalty. 

‘“‘ They have no other ambition but to assure the regular function 
of the Constitution. 

“To-day the blockade is lifted. All reprisals against Greeks, 
to whatever party they belong, will be pitilessly repressed. 

‘No attempt against public order will be tolerated. 

‘“‘ A new era of peace and labour is opening before you. 

‘You must know that the Protecting Powers, who respect the 
national sovereignty, have nowise the intention of imposing a 
general mobilization on the Greek people. 

‘“‘ Long live Greece united, great and free ! 

“In the name of France, Great Britain and Russia, the High 
Commissioner of the Protecting Powers. Jonnart.”’ 


Almost simultaneously with the promulgation of the above 
proclamation, containing so many reassuring promises to the Greek 
people, M. Jonnart gave the Prime Minister a list of persons who, 
being in opposition to Mr. Venizelos, were marked down as enemies 
of the Entente Powers. As the High Commissioner, however, did 
not want to appear in glaring contradiction with his previous 
declaration to the people, he requested Mr. Zaimis to carry out the 
scheme of ‘“‘agnation,” thus committing yet another violation 
of the Constitution which, by article 4, forbids ‘‘ banishment ” 
and ‘‘ exile.” 

Further proof that the promises were only dust thrown in the 
people’s eyes, is to be found in the following telegram, sent by 
Mr. Démidoff, on 18 June, to the Russian Government.? 

‘““M. Jonnart, who proposes to invite Mr. Venizelos to the Piraeus, 
bitterly complained to me of the latter’s unyielding manner and 
impatience. He also showed me the list of persons whose 


2 Russian White Book. 
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banishment he exacted from Mr. Zaimis, adding that if they tried 
to escape, they should be declared outlaws and their property 
confiscated.” 

By asking Mr. Zaimis to fulfil Mr. Venizelos’ desires M. Jonnart 
calculated that this course of action would serve as evidence that 
he had not, personally, meddled in the internal affairs of the 
country. 

Foremost among the undesirables on M. Jonnart’s list were the 
names of Mr. Gounaris, General Dousmanis and Colonel Metaxas of 
the General Staff and a number of publicists and lawyers, all of 
whom were soon deported to Corsica. The two ex-Premiers, Mr. 
Skouloudis and Mr. Lambros, six ex-Cabinet Ministers, many 
officers of all ranks of the army and the navy ; men of various pro- 
fessions, such as judges, professors, etc.—numbering 130 in all—were 
banished to the islands of the A‘gean, where they were kept under 
strict, and often, brutal supervision. 


The question has often been raised, whether M. Jonnart was 
actually in possession of a mandate authorizing him to act in the 
name of the Allied Powers, or whether the High Commissioner 
took upon himself to present to the Greek Government an ultima- 
tum containing claims that literally made an end of the Greek 
Constitution. Unfortunately, the day on which Mr. Zaimis had his 
momentous conversation with M. Jonnart on board the Justice, 
the Greek Premier was so taken aback by the appalling and, to him, 
wholly unexpected demands of the ultimatum, that he, totally, 
overlooked the elementary precaution of asking M. Jonnart to show 
him the credentials empowering him to act as the Powers’ High 
Commissioner. 

Had the Greek Premier put the question, M. Jonnart would, 
undoubtedly, have found himself in a quandary. The Premier 
relied too much on M. Jonnart’s good faith and accepted the- 
ultimatum. But the history of modern Greece might have 
been different, had Mr. Zaimis shown a little more diplomatic 
clairvoyance. 

Many highly important documents have come to light in the 
latter years, proving that not only did M. Jonnart impose on Mr. 
Zaimis’ credulity, but, also, that he went far beyond the powers 
with which he had been entrusted by the Governments of the Allied 
Powers. 


1 These numbers were greatly augmented later and the prisons of Athens were 
full of Royalists. 
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I venture to borrow the four following telegrams from the 
‘“ Tragedy of Greece.''! 

When Lord Robert Cecil heard of the proposed action by M. 
Jonnart, he telegraphed to Mr. Graham, British Embassy, Paris, 
the 8th June, 1917: 

“Very urgent... His Majesty's Government must, if the 
above-mentioned report be true, protest most strongly against 
any such action which is likely seriously to endanger the Allied 
colonies and Legations at Athens, about which it has not been 
consulted and which constitutes a definite departure from the 
decision arrived at by the London Conference. 

“You should also point out to M. Ribot that we have been 
most urgently requested by the Russian Government, not to allow 
military needs to be sacrificed to political action in Greece. And 
you should add that for different reasons, the Italians and Serbians 
have similar objections to the King being forcibly deposed... 
you should do your utmost to induce M. Ribot to adopt the solution 
which I proposed in my telegram to Sir Francis Elliot, that it would 
be quite enough for Allied purposes if the King could be induced 
to withdraw from Greece until the end of the war, leaving one 
of his sons as Regent. 

“ This solution would meet the approval of both Russian, Italian 
and Serbian Governments.”’ 

The success of M. Jonnart’s “‘ bluff ’’ was so complete that on 
12th June he received the following complimentary telegram from 
M. Ribot : 

‘It is a fortunate conclusion which will make an end of the 
British protests. You have understood from my telegrams that I 
should have covered you, whatever had happened, but it was 
impossible for me to let the British Cabinet suppose that from 
the moment of your departure from Paris, you had agreed with us 
that the engagements entered into in London should not be kept. 
After taking stock of the situation, you decided to take it upon 
yourself to modify your instructions. Success has justified you, 
and the British Government owes you acknowledgments which 
it will not fail, I hope, to add to ours.” 

The Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Teresenko, telegraphed 
to the Russian Embassy in Paris on 15 June: 

“|. . that M. Jonnart’s action having taken place without our 
consent, we consider it unauthorised and we ask you to bring this 
fact to the notice of the French Government.”’ 

The following is of paramount importance as it reveals M. 


+ By S. P. P. Cosmetatos, p. 282, 
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Jonnart’s personal opinion on the subject. It is from M. Rentis, 
who acted as ‘‘ agent de liaison ’’ between Mr. Venizelos and the 
High Commissioner. The telegram is addressed to Mr. Politis, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Salonica Provisional 
Government. 


Private and confidential. 
Island of St. George, 17 June, 1917. 


“IT went yesterday on board the Justice at the Piraeus... 
I was received by M. Jonnart. 

“As it is now our chief purpose to see Mr. Venizelos installed 
in power in Athens . . . I asked him whether he had any com- 
munications to make regarding the settlement of internal affairs. 
M. Jonnart declared to me—contrary to what he has affirmed up 
to now—that he had no mandate authorizing him to interfere in 
internal affairs, and that the two Governments! must come to a 
direct understanding with each other, M. Jonnart, himself, being 
only able to serve as arbiter. He added that he had suggested this 
to Mr. Zaimis . . . who answered that he would put the question 
before the Cabinet Council. 

“To my question whether, after the departure of Constantine, 
M. Jonnart would occupy Athens peaceably—as he repeatedly 
declared—he answered in the negative, alleging the want of a 
mandate and the impossibility of keeping the troops here too long. 
I immediately remarked to M. Jonnart that without the presence of 
the Allied troops in Athens, the installation of Mr. Venizelos in that 
city would be difficult. M. Jonnart told me that we must not under- 
rate the importance of the business which he has just accomplished 
in “‘ dethroning ”’ the King of a monarchical nation —a King, strong 
in his country and whom his people loved dearly ; a fact which M. 
Jonnart confesses to have, himself, tgnored before his arrival. Had 
they known this in England, he told me, never would the decision of 
the dethronement have been taken. 

‘“M. Jonnart added that at the moment when he was going to 
hand his ultimatum to Mr. Zaimis, he received a telegram from the 
British and Russian Governments and even the Italian Government, 
informing him that these three Governments had just asked France 
to cancel the decision of Constantine’s dethronement. But, he 
said, he had not hesitated to act without asking or watting for 
instructions from his own Government, That, in consequence of 
this, England was asking for his recall, Italy protested, and that 


1 That of Athens and that of Salonica. 
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M. Ribot had just telegraphed that he had completely upset the 
Powers’ decisions, but that only success had saved him. 

““M. Jonnart realizes only now the enormity of the responsibility 
he incurred, by acting as he did; he is appalled when he thinks 
what the situation might have been, had blood flowed. He main- 
tained that it wanted very little for blood to flow. For all this, 
he concluded, it is important not to come back incessantly on 
demands of pressure which might end with results contrary to 
those that are desired; especially as he has the impression that 
the Greek people do not like strangers to interfere in their internal 
affairs. 

“We must, therefore, be patient and consider ourselves satisfied 
with the results obtained up to now. M. Jonnart appeared very 
anxious; he doubts whether Mr. Zaimis is willing to remain in 
power; he fears a ministerial crisis, in which case he (M. Jonnart) 
has no mandate. Hecan, therefore, not think of a transitory Cabinet, 
as suggested by Mr. Venizelos. 

“TI replied to M. Jonnart that the Provisional Government 
highly appreciated the importance of his action, and felt for France, 
and most particularly for him an unlimited gratitude. But the 
departure of the King does not change the situation in Greece ; 
terrorism continues on account of the reservists and the organization 
of comitadjis which give the wrong impression of an hostile public 
opinion. | 

“. . . As to Parliament, M. Jonnart doubts whether Mr. Zaimis 
will consent to convocate the Chamber of 31 May—for the taking 
of the oath of the new King—because, he added ‘ in spite of what 
has been told us, the King has, certainly, the right to dissolve Parlia- 
ment.’ 

“T then asked M. Jonnart whether in consequence of the Powers’ 
hesitations, it would not be best for the Provisional Government 
to come to an understanding with the Allied Governments by 
means of its own representative. M. Jonnart replied that the 
moment was particularly unfavourable for such a step, as the Powers 
had the feeling that by dethroning King Constantine, they had pushed 
thetr interference 1n Greek Affairs to the utmost. He recommended 
patience, and promised me his personal support in view of a solution 
of the crisis in accordance with our desires.” 


Athens had to be made quite safe for the arrival of Mr. Venizelos. 
But the Leader of the Liberals was reluctant to return before the 
Capital was free from all ‘‘ traitors and enemies of the Allies,” and 
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the ground prepared for the enthusiastic reception of the liberator 
from Salonica. 

On the other hand, the French Authorities, chief among whom 
was General Sarrail, were impatient at Mr. Venizelos’ delay. 
After a week, he was, at last, persuaded to return to Athens, 
arriving at the Piraeus on board a French man-of-war, on the 
21st June. 

The question immediately arose as to how it was best for Mr. 
Venizelos to take power in his own hands without the direct inter- 
ference of M. Jonnart. As the representative of the Protecting 
Powers, the latter had to keep up “‘ appearances.” 

It strikes one as strange that the politicians who could dispose so 
easily of the Greek people’s fate, should still take the trouble to hide 
the illegality of their actions by futile formulas. 

With the excuse aiming at a fusion between the antagonistic 
parties and the unification of the country, M. Jonnart invited 
Mr. Zaimis to enter into negotiations with Mr. Venizelos, while 
the High Commissioner reserved for himself the rdéle of a friendly 
arbiter. In reality it was nothing but a blind which could deceive 
no one, since the return to power of Mr. Venizelos had been decided 
long ago. There remained but one thorny question to settle, and 
all would be well. The High Commissioner had asssured the people 
that the reins of Government would only be placed in Mr. Venizelos’ 
hands through the legal means of a Parliamentary election. Every- 
one knew, however, that the popular feeling ran strong against the 
statesman who headed the sedition of Salonica, and that a majority 
in his favour could not be counted upon. 

The solution of the problem, however, offered no difficulty to 
politicians who were past masters in the art of political compromise. 
They declared that as the electors’ faculty of reasoning under present 
circumstances was not yet quite normal, no reliance could be placed 
on the result of such an election. It was, accordingly, decided to 
consider the existing Parliament as illegal and to revive the Chamber 
of the 13th June, 1915, which had returned Mr. Venizelos with a 
majority. 

This unprecendented instance of Constitutional jugglery was 
duly communicated by the High Commissioner, to Mr. Zaimis, who, 
judging that the moment had come for him to make way for Mr. 
Venizelos, offered his resignation. 

M. Jonnart, true to his réle of arbiter, then hastened to occupy 
the Capital. Cannons and machine-guns, by way of precaution, 
were placed on the Acropolis and the surrounding heights. 

This military achievement supplied the general in command with 
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the material for a book bearing the conspicuous title ‘‘ The Conquest 
of Athens.” 

Yet in spite of the military display and the preparation for his 
reception, the statesman from Salonica preferred to complete the 
preliminary work for the formation of his Cabinet on board the 
French warship at the Piraeus. The list of the Ministers was drawn 
up and eventually submitted for approval to King Alexander 
through the medium of Mr. David, the High Commissioner’s 
assistant. 

After prolonged discussions between Mr. Venizelos and the French 
General, who could not understand the reasons of the former’s 
hesitations, since everything had been made ready for his triumphal 
entry into the Capital, it was finally arranged that he should land 
in the forenoon of 27th of June. 


That very morning, without knowing what was going on in 
Athens, I drove up to town, where I had to attend to some business. 
At about a distance of three hundred yards from my house, my 
motor was stopped by a squad of French soldiers ; I asked what was 
the matter and explained that I was going to my house which was 
almost next door. The petty-officer in command told me that no 
one was allowed to pass and that I could reach my house by a round- 
about way; he pointed to a small street on my right. We drove 
on in the direction indicated and crossed a small square which had 
been converted into a French military camp. Few if any civilians 
were to be seen anywhere. After driving through a number of small 
streets I reached my house without further encumbrance. 

A long time before the hour appointed for the entry of Mr. 
Venizelos and his colleagues, French troops had strongly occupied 
the Piraeus and the route by which Mr. Venizelos was to proceed 
to Athens. Machine-guns were placed at every cross-road and the 
precincts of the Palace were guarded by Cretan gendarmes. The 
members of the new Government drove in several motor-cars and at 
top speed through the empty thoroughfares, straight to the Palace, 
where they took the oath of office. Thence they proceeded, with 
the same military precautions, to the Hotel de la Grande Bretagne, 
which was also occupied by a strong guard. Some hours later, a 
public demonstration was organized beneath the Hotel, and Mr. 
Venizelos, surrounded by his colleagues and his private bodyguard, 
stepped out onto the balcony. He addressed a fiery speech to 
the people. He reminded his hearers how the last warning he had 
addressed to King Constantine from the balcony of his house, ten 
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months ago, had been disregarded, and how, in consequence, that 
part of the nation that still remained healthy had risen to save the 
other. The cure, thus begun, would continue until it had brought 
about its accomplishment. In due time, a Constituent Assembly 
would be elected to revise the Constitution so as to place the sove- 
reignty of the people out of danger. Meanwhile, the ‘‘ State machin- 
ery’ had been singularly enfeebled and corrupted by the late 
autocratic regime ; the public services did not do their work as they 
ought ; impurities had crept into their blood; and the “ State” 
needed purging. He would put all this right. He would restore 
the system to vigorous activity. Every impurity would be cleansed 
from it, and pure, refreshed blood would circulate all over the body 
politic, giving health to every fibre of the State. As to Foreign 
Affairs, he thought it needless to say that the place of Greece was 
by the side of the Powers who fought for democracy. ? 

The first step taken by Mr. Venizelos was to declare war on the 
Central Powers and to call for a general mobilization. 

A few days later, King Alexander came to lunch at my house 
and whilst there he received a letter addressed to him by Mr. Venizelos. 
He opened it in my presence and asked me to read it. It was a 
lengthy epistle, which advised him, if I remember rightly, to be- 
ware of following in his father’s footsteps; the ex-King, by over- 
stepping the privileges granted him by the Constitution, had not 
only forfeited his Crown, but also placed the nation in a dangerous 
position from which it could only be extricated by perseverance 
and energy. 

The Prime Minister went on to say, that one of the first acts 
to be carried into effect was the suspension of the irrevocability 
of judges, since the latter public service, according to Mr. Venizelos, 
had rendered itself culpable of criminal partiality by serving a 
corrupt and autocratic regime. 

The irremovability of judges which was expressly guaranteed 
by the Constitution was one among a number of sage statutes intro- 
duced by Mr. Venizelos himself which, a few years before, he had 
advocated as a fundamental measure for the reorganization of 
State administration. 

But that which was considered good in 1909 apparently no more 
answered its purpose in 1917. 

When I had finished reading this letter my nephew, with an 
anxious expression exclaimed: ‘‘ What shall I do ? ”’ 

What could he do indeed? He was soon to find that the 
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Constitution was an enigma presenting many elastic ways of 
interpretation ; I advised him to send, at once, for the High Com- 
missioner and to show him the Prime Minister’s letter. “ Tell him,” 
I said, ‘‘ that as he came to Greece to assure the legal working of 
the Constitution, you appealed to his fair judgment to tell you 
whether it is possible to ask you to inaugurate your reign bysanction- 
ing an unconstitutional measure just after your father has been 
banished from the country under the pretence that he had violated 
the Constitution.” 

When next I saw my nephew I asked him whether he had spoken 
to M. Jonnart. ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ I had a long conversation with 
him. He told me that there was no reason to have any scruples on 
that score, as the Constituent Assembly, which would be elected 
by and by, would legitimize everything . . . He even added that 
this was frequently done in France! ”’ 


It was shortly before the return of Mr. Venizelos, that I was 
privately informed that the demand for my removal from Athens 
was probably going to be placed before the Government. Being, 
naturally, anxious to know where I stood, I begged Mr. Argyropulos, 
the Naval Minister, who often served as “a link” between Mr. 
Zaimis and M. Jonnart, to try and ascertain from the High Com- 
missioner himself whether there was any truth in the rumour. 

When, a day or two later, the Minister in question came to see 
me, he assured me that there was absolutely no reason for anxiety 
as he had seen M. Jonnart, who declared he had never even thought 
of such a measure. Before taking his leave the Minister told me 
that Mr. David had expressed a desire to make my acquaintance, 
and warmly advised me to see him. This would offer me the 
opportunity of assuring the deputy that I was far from entertaining 
any anti-French sentiments. I replied that I would be very pleased 
to meet Mr. David and begged the Minister to inform him that I 
would expect him next day at 11 a.m. When he arrived next 
morning, we talked for about an hour. Naturally we spoke about 
the political situation and the misunderstandings of the past; I 
scarcely alluded to the last events, which were too painful a topic and 
upon which Mr. David was too tactful to insist. He then told me, 
after a good deal of hesitation, that he was the bearer of a message 
to me from M. Jonnart. When I asked him what it was, he answered 
that the High Commissioner thought it advisable that I should 
leave Athens for a short time and retire to the island of ‘‘ Spetsai,” 
where there was a nice hotel and where I would find comfortable 
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accommodation. He assured me it was only a question of a couple 
of weeks or so, and this only in order to give the new King every 
chance of getting used to his position, without being influenced 
inany way. Wishing, at all costs, to avoid entering upon a discussion 
both undignified and profitless, I only expressed my surprise that 
on the day before I had been assured in the name of the High Com- 
missioner that the question of my removal from Athens had never 
been contemplated. Mr. David, whose uneasiness was plainly 
visible, declared that it was more M. Ribot and Mr. Lloyd George 
than M. Jonnart who deemed it preferable that King Constantine's 
brothers should be temporarily removed from Athens. I replied 
that I would comply with their wishes and leave Athens as soon 
as possible. 

At the close of the conversation Mr. David, casting a glance 
round the room, complimented me on the good taste of my house 
and asked me whether I was disposed “to let my villa” to M. 
Jonnart, who was thinking of spending some months in Athens. 
I confess I was somewhat taken aback by the unexpected question, 
and all I found to say was that my house was not “ to let.” 

After Mr. David had left, I pondered a long while over a situation 
which was not as simple as it looked. The message transmitted 
to me by Mr. David did not take me wholly by surprise, as, despite 
the assurance I had received before his visit, I felt, by intuition, 
that my position was not safe and that sooner or later, the 
sinister influences which had so long moved behind the scenes, 
but which now had no more reason to keep in the dark, would use 
every power to get my brothers and myself out of the way. The 
pretext that our influence would be harmful to Alexander and to the 
smooth working of the State-machine was an argument which could 
only carry weight with foreigners who, having contributed to bring 
the Liberals to Power, were now obliged to adopt their methods and 
way of thinking. How could it, truly, have been possible for either 
my brothers or myself to counteract the authority of Mr. Venizelos, 
backed by the collective Power of the Entente? A little ob- 
jective reasoning would have shown the absurdity of such a 
supposition—neither was it in our interest to encourage the young 
King in a policy of latent opposition which, as I have pointed out 
before, could only have ended in the expulsion of the whole 
dynasty. 

The idea of going to Spetsai, a small but very charming island 
off the eastern coast of the Peloponnesus, appeared to me, at first, 
as a delightful spot to which to be banished. On afterthought, 
however, I began to realize that my retirement to Spetsai could 
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not possibly safeguard me against the suspicions of my detractors. 
The island was only a few miles from Nauplia, which town, owing to 
the concentration of the army in the Peloponnesus, had lately become 
one of the strongest garrisons of the peninsula. The effervescence 
in the army since the departure of King Constantine and the sub- 
sequent events, was of a nature which could not fail eventually to 
attract the attention of the new Government. If any reactionary 
movement were to break out among the garrisons of the Pelopon- 
nesus, I would, without doubt, be suspected of connivance with the 
malcontents. Much as I regret to say it, the assurance that my 
exile to Spetsai would only last a few weeks, did not inspire me with 
much confidence, and I had every reason to fear that if I prolonged 
my stay in Greece, I would either end in prison or be banished to 
Corsica. 

I imparted my anxieties to several friends who all advised me to 
obtain permission to go to Switzerland, which was the destination 
of King Constantine. I consequently begged the Minister who had 
already once offered me his kind services, to approach the High 
Commissioner on the subject. This was done, and I was soon duly 
informed that M. Jonnart approved entirely of my preference to 
leave the country. 

Meanwhile the new Government had assumed office and Admiral 
Coundouriotis, one of the members of the Triumvirate, was appointed 
Minister of the Navy. As he had been both my father’s and my 
brother’s A.D.C. for several years, I hoped that I would obtain from 
him every facility for my departure, which M. Jonnart had fixed 
for the 3rd of July. However, Admiral Coundouriotis, with certain 
reluctance, gave orders that the Amphitrite, an obsolete steamer 
used as a floating barrack at the arsenal, should be rapidly repaired. 
When the boat was ready, the officer in command came to tell me 
that the Minister refused to supply the vessel with the necessary 
quantity and quality of coal, and the Captain added that under 
such conditions he doubted whether he could face the responsibilty 
of going to sea. This was on the eve of the day fixed for my 
departure. I was obliged to write a personal letter to M. Jonnart 
explaining the reasons of my involuntary delay, and begged him to 
intervene. He answered at once informing me that he had issued 
the order to the French Admiral to supply the Amphitrite with all 
she needed. Instead therefore of the 3rd July I left on Wednesday 
the 4th. 

Two days before our departure we came up to Athens where 
we had much to attend to, as we knew we were going to be away 
for a long time . . . perhaps for always. 
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From early morning till late at night, those two days our house 
was filled with friends, with mere acquaintances and even strangers 
who came to wish us good-bye; this demonstration of affection 
and love at a time when every true man and woman’s heart was 
sore with grief, and oppressed with the sense of a terrible injustice, 
touched us more deeply than any manifestation of loyalty and 
attachment in the days of happiness. 

A feeling of great uneasiness was beginning to be noticeable 
among our friends and followers, for, already, the reign of terror 
had started on its work of persecution. More names were being 
daily added to the black lists presented by M. Jonnart. Many 
people, fearing for their safety, were in hiding and M. Jonnart’s 
promises were rapidly vanishing into thin air. 

In the evening of 4th July and just as we were about to leave, 
King Alexander came to take leave of us. It was the last time I 
saw my nephew. Who would have foretold then that this young 
and promising life was destined to end so tragically, three and a 
half years later, and that his death would symbolize the end of an 
historical period so fateful in the annals of the country ! 

His boyish and handsome face had already assumed a care-worn 
expression and he seemed to suffer from an isolation which was 
growing greater by the successive separation from everyone of his 
relatives. He felt that his unenviable position was but the creation 
of a political compromise which his counsellors were striving hard 
to persuade him and themselves was legal and consistent with the 
spirit and the letter of the Constitution. 

He complained to us bitterly of many instances of tactlessness 
to which he was frequently exposed. All his father’s A.D.C., many 
members of the household and even a number of servants had 
been discharged and replaced by officers of the ‘‘ Army of National 
Defence,” created at Salonica, and persons devoted heart and soul 
to the Leader of the Liberals. In conversation with the Ministers, 
the latter often referred to King Constantine in terms that his son 
resented most bitterly. 

When we were on the point of leaving, he came and stood in the 
garden, while all our servants clustered at the door to bid us a 
last farewell. I can still see him standing there waving his hand 
as the motor drove away, feeling perhaps more wretched and 
unhappy than we who were forced to abandon the home and house 
we loved so dearly. 

We embarked at a small estuary close to Phaleron, so as to 
attract less notice. Many of our friends came to see us off, and a 
number of simple people had gathered close to where the boat stood 
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waiting for us; they wished us a good journey and said: ‘‘ Come 
back soon, we shall expect you.” 

Ten days later my brother Andrew and all his family were also 
notified to leave. 

Our first destination was Taranto, where we arrived safely in 
the forenoon of 7th July. Here we had the unexpected pleasure of 
meeting our dear friend Admiral Marc Kerr, who had motored all 
the way from his naval base to come and see us. It required a 
good deal of courage on his part to brave the popular and official 
opinion which at that moment, and for a long time to come, looked 
upon us as traitors to our country and to the cause of the Allies. 
But Admiral Kerr, as the head of the British naval commission for 
the reorganization of the Greek navy, had been in Greece during 
the earlier period of the crisis and being an English sailor and a 
gentleman, saw the truth and, what is more, believed it. Of all 
our many English friends of happier days, he alone had remained 
true and faithful. 

That evening, after thanking the officers and crew of the Ampht- 
trite for the last service they had rendered us, we left for Lucerne 
and thanks to the extreme amiability shown us by the Italian 
and Swiss authorities we safely reached our destination. 


AFTERWORDS 


HAVE, already, described in another book—‘‘ My Fifty Years ”’ 

—our three and a half years exile in Switzerland where, in spite 

of the kindness of the authorities, we lived like prisoners serving 

a sentence for a crime we had not committed. Although we 
could circulate freely, our movements were watched and reported, 
and we were not allowed to cross the frontier into any other 
country. 

I also described at some length, the tragedy of my nephew 
Alexander’s death and how his poor distracted mother was forbidden 
to go to his death-bed. I further related how Mr. Venizelos, con- 
fident in his victory—a confidence shared, as well, by most foreigners 
—allowed the elections to take place, which ended with his electoral 
defeat and the triumphal return of King Constantine. 

The Asia Minor campaign is dealt with, at some length. King 
Constantine who was always strongly opposed to this policy—as 
the book shows—received this already started campaign as a legacy 
from his predecessors. In spite of the fact that this war was con- 
sidered as a continuation of the Great War and Greece had been 
empowered by the Entente to bring the Treaty of Sévres into effect, 
he was let down by Italy, France and England, each in turn; and 
without money, and without arms, was forced to stand alone against 
a united and new Turkey fully equipped and led by the strong hand 
of Mustapha Kemal. 

It is unfair to blame King Constantine for the disaster of the 
Asia Minor campaign ; if he had withdrawn the Greek troops and 
left our co-religionists to the mercy of the Turks, he would have 
been called a traitor—and rightly so. And so the King and Mr. 
Venizelos’ successors did the best they could against tremendous 
odds, hoping to break the Turkish army before it had time to 
strengthen itself. It is childish to suppose that King Constantine 
pursued the campaign for reasons of personal ambition, and to 
believe that entrenching ourselves round about Smyrna would 
have helped Greece to hold that province for which Kemal Pasha 
had sworn to die rather than leave in Greek hands. 

But little of the terrible débAcle which ended in the King’s abdica- 
tion would actually have happened, had not military sedition 
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been sown amongst the rank and file of the army by a political 
party that did not scruple to bring disaster upon the nation at 
the most tragic moment possible. 

The King’s last days in Greece are too painful to be recalled here. 
In spite of his very shaken health, with courage and fortitude, 
he left the land he loved so dearly and whose territory he had en- 
riched by the conquest of Salonica, Janina and Cavalla, only to die, 
a few weeks afterwards, in second exile, of a broken heart. 

And this ended his short reign, so brilliantly begun on the battle- 
field, amongst his soldiers whom he had so often led to victory. 

The more one thinks of King Constantine’s tragedy, the more 
incomprehensible it seems. During the lifetime of his father, he 
had been schooled to remember the inheritance that was to be his 
and the expectations that rested on his shoulders. Being a Greek 
Prince, deeply imbued with the national responsibility, and having 
a passionate love for his country, he never considered himself or 
his personal ambitions as coming before those of the Greek people. 
He strove always to do his duty; but he was too sincere and 
upright a man to stem the tide of politics with all its duplicity, 
craftiness and venomous dealings. 

And yet, in spite of the fact that party-strifes which, at all times, 
have been the canker that blighted Greece’s finest endeavours ; 
in spite of the fact that politics have split the nation in two, King 
Constantine’s name will go down to history as that of a Monarch 
and a soldier who loved his people and who was beloved by them. 
Even those who profess to hate him, hate him for what he was able 
to do for Greece, and fear that even to allow him a last resting 
place on Greek soil—to which he is entitled—would stir up too much 
deep feeling towards his memory. 

For even dead, Constantine will ever remain modern Greece’s 
greatest King. 
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155, 158, 169, 178, 180, 206, 226, 241, 252, 260) 

Athens, Archbishop of, 49, 268, 288 

Atlantic Monthiy, Lloyd George in, 86 

Austria, her ultimatum to Serbia, 18; plans 
attack on Serbia, 61—([19, 22%, 23, 24, 27, 28, 
20, 47, 70, 106 note, 146, 154) 


Balkans, the, after the second B. War, 17, 26; 
the situation of the Balkans, 27 seg.; hopes 
to reconstruct Balkan League, 20, 51; armis- 
tice during the first B. War, $4; Allies’ last 
hope to unite, ruined by Russia, 40; their 
* opportunity’ lost, 68; the problems very 
little understood, 189; in hands of Allies, 159 
—(7, 85, 106, 175, 186} 

Belgium, violation of her neutrality, $1, 22; justi- 
fied by Germany, 69 

Belgrade, discussions at, 50-1, 62 

Benazet, M., French Deputy, smooths away 
offence and, apparently, makes final settie- 
ment with the King, 219, 281; back in Athens, 
225; recognises that ‘‘ royalists’ are in the 
majority, 225; fears the Allies’ ministers 
will undo his work, 226; standing and 
character, 228 ; disavowed by his Government, 


227; understood Constantine, 249—[227, 
220, 288, 385, 248, 950, 253) 

Bergen, 21, 181 

Berlin, Greek Minister at, 25—(27, 28, 180, 182, 
138, 267) 


Bessarabia, 21 

Bolskevists kill royalties, 167 

Bosdari, Count, Italian minister, on fire at Tatoi, 
180 note; warns Zaimis of outrage plan, 200; 
his ** Delle Guerre Balcaniche, della Grande 
Guerra,’ quoted, 200 and note; says police 
invented the German submarine, 223, note; 
saves Athens from second bombardment, 255 
note—(232 note} 

Boucher, pastoral scenes in tapestry, 166—[167] 

Bousquser, Gen., Military Attaché, 239 

Boussenot, M. Georges, his ‘‘ La Renaissance poli- 
tique, littéraire et artistique," tells truth about 
Outrage on French Legation, 199 and note 

Bucarest, Peace of —(23 and note, 81) 

Buchanan, Sir George, accepted the views of the 
Press, 144; is optimistic, 142, 145; does not 
believe Eliot would be so foolish, 157, 158— 
(141, 149] 

Bulgaria, secret alliance with Germany, 25 ; on the 
alert, 27, 28; secret preparations, 28; at- 
tempts to conciliate, 29; must be neutral, 
$1; loan in German market, $8, 84; ready to 
pounce on Greece, 85; what she msghé do? 
42 note; still trusted by Allies, 45; will 
never join the Allies, 50; broke the ‘‘ Conven- 
tion,’’ 51; in hands of Germany, 58; quite 
ready, 61; declares war, 62; unmasked, by 
blundering diplomacy, 70; the stumbling- 
block, 96; a bugbear to Greece, 108; to be 
severely punished, 159; usual methods of 
warfare, 102; sees ber chance against Greece, 
201—({17, 28, 24, 26, 44, 65, 72, 78, 84, 85, 04, 
110, 111, 112, 128, 128, 184, 135, 140, 142, 154, 
159, 161, 176, 316, 217, 218, 272, 388, 208) 
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Bratiano, Mr. of Rumania, 30 

Bresiau, flight to Turkish waters, 938 

Briand, M., in the Chamber of Deputies, 68; 
admits delay in sending troops to Salonica, 
71; speech on instructions to Athens, 02; 
thanked by Venizelos, 120, 181, 191; in- 
structs minister at Athens not to interfere, 
154; would give Constantine a free hand if 
Greece came in, 160, 161; congratulates 
Bénazet, 220, 220—(118, 142, 216, 275} 

Broglie, Duc de, quoted, 119, 120 

Byzantine Emperors, 18 
Empire, $0 


Cc 


Calais, 184, 185 
Callaris, Gen., Commander of Athens and garrison, 
cashiered, 263 

Calogeropoulos, Mr., to form Cabinet, 171; 
trusted by Russia, 172, 178, 174; did not 
understand that Russia’s offer was a “ com- 
mand,” 177, 178; ignored by Allies, 187; 
why was he trusted by the King? 197 ; friendly 
to France but disapproved by Venizelos, 204, 
205 ; and British minister, 205 ; resigns, 318— 
(180, 215] 

Cameron, Charies, architect of Pawlowsk, 165, 166 

Carapanos, Mr., foreign minister, despatch to 
Petrograd, 171; assurances too lukewarm, 
174—{176 note] 

Cerol, King of Rumania, views on the war, 22, 23; 
less popular, 28 

Castellonso, Isle of, 106 

Caterins, 154, 155, 226; “‘ attacked by Provisional 
Government,” 221, 222 

Catherine II, of Russia, 164, 165 

Cavalla, Greece must not give up, 88; Venizelos 
willing to sacrifice, 81; to be abandoned with- 
out compensation, 42; actually offered to 
Bulgaria, 51; dying of hunger, 148; danger- 
ous isolation, 301 ; forced at last to surrender, 
202, 208S—(S2, 88, 46, 52, 58, 159, 192, 227, 
232, 307) 

Cecsl, Ld. Robert, protests, $96 

Central Powers, the, natural enemies to Greece, 
42, 48; their armies on Greek territory, 176 ; 
violent attack on Greece for contraventions 
of neutrality, 224, 225. See Germeny—(20, 
21, 28, 28, 80, 40, 86) 

Cephalonia, 106 

Cerigo, 269 

Charleroi—{23) 

Chios, Isle, 207 

Christiania, 181 

Churchsli, Winston, bis ‘‘ The World Crisis, 1911- 
1914,” quoted, 40, 69; and in justification of 
Constantine, 77, 78; statements of hopes and 
facts about Dardanelles olearly vindicate 
Constantine, 40, 41; unjust suspicions, 40, 41 

Claridge’s, 182 

Cochin, M. Denys, welcome visit and frank oon- 
fidence in the King, 94-98 ; 198; proclaimed 
in Daily Mail, 98—{140) 

Constantine, K. of Greece, his actions to be defended 
7 and passion ; fulfils the prophecies of Con- 
stantine Paleologus, 18; views on the situa- 
tion, 24, 26 ; a Field-marshal in German army, 
24, 25; repeatedly warns the Allies about 
Turkey and Bulgaria, 25, 28; agrees to 
Venizelos’ offer to Allies, 26; but his prudence 
leads to separation from Venizelos, 26, 27; 
falsely charged with friendship to Germany, 27; 
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attacked by the Press, 27, 43; his great wis- 
dom, 27 seg.; sees folly of the Allies, 20; 
prophecy proved correct, 80, 81; family 
parties on Thursdays, 82; “sheer madness to 
go to Asia Minor,” 82, $8; expected failure 
in the Dardanelles, 88; his actual words on 
the folly of the Dardanelles, 85 ; his own plan, 
35-87; advises “ultimatum” to Bulgaria, 
86; plans offered to British Admiralty, 87; 
a council of ex-Premiers resists eloquence of 
Venizelos, proved right, 87 seg.; offer to 
abdicate, 88; his foresight proved and 
approved, $9, 40; clearly vindicated by state- 
ments in Winston Churchill’s ‘‘ The World 
Crisis," 40, 41; warned by Russia, 40; his 
hostility, unjustly suspected by Allies, 40; 
friendly attitude and admiration of Venizelos, 
41; proof of his unshaken loyalty to the 
Allies, 42, 48; only caution, against, inclina- 
tion, dictated neutrality, 42; dared not 
pledge his country without guarantees, 45, 
46,47 ; still suspected Pro-German, 47 ; illness 
which long prevents activity. 47 seg.; oon- 
sternation throughout Greece, 48; to be 
cured by Icon, 48, 40; always supported 
Orthodox faith, 49; still eager to help the 
Allies, 49, 50; trusts Poincaré, 60; but 
politics is a question of international interests, 
50; a wise prophet, 60; continually “ in- 
forming ”’ the Allies, 58 ; campaign of baseless 
slander, 55 seqg.; credit of his conquests 
given to Venizelos, 55, 56; loses confiden-e 
of Allies because they consult Venizelos, 
though in opposition, 56; ‘“‘ foreign ministers 
are not playing the game,” 56: a fine gentle- 
man, 58; illness continues, 59; ‘‘ Conversa- 
tions " with the Allies, 61, 62; charged by 
Venizelos with assertion of his ‘ Divine 
Rights,” 62, 68; indignantly repudiates this, 
68,64; might have escaped exile by dishonour, 
64; will uphold the Constitution, 66, 67; 
remarks on Venizelos, but does not suspect 
him, 67; his opinions concealed by Venizelos, 
70; indignant at charges against Venizelos, 
71; approved by the people, 72, 78; tempted 
by offer of Cyprus, 75, 76; on Salonica and the 
Dardanelles, 76, 77; justified by Winston 
Churchill, 68, 60; a soldier at heart, 78; 
King always scapegoat of party rancour, 79; 
personally active in war, 80; falsely accused 
of violating Constitution, 80, 81; occasions 
for dissolving Parliament, 81, 82; supported 
by people, though Venizelos had majority in 
the Chamber, 82; ‘charges supported by 
forged despatch,” 84; the Legend, 84; cun- 
ning slanders reach climax in cruel libel, 92; 
trusted by Kitchener and Cochin, 94-98; 
delighted to talk with Kitchener, 95, 96; 
reports Kitchener’s views, 96; called a traitor 
and a felon, 97; suspected even by Admiral 
Dartige, 102; falsely accused of wearing 
German uniform, 108; and of reserving 
military honours for German minister, 108, 
104; asked to make personal appeal to 
Germany, 108; and to Sarrail, the King is 
* the one enemy,” 118; put in false position 
secretly, by foreign ministers, 116; to be 
arrested, with all royal family, 117; accepts 
Allies’ demands, asks Zaimis to form Cabinet, 
118; personal popularity still hampers 
Venizelos, 128, 191; sends brotbers to Paris, 
London, and Petrograd, 127; message and 
‘“‘word of honour” to Nicky (Emperor of 


Russia), 128; escaped from fire at Tatoi by a 
miracle, 180, 181; personally trusted by 
Emperor of Russia, 186; detailed report of 
situation wired to Nicholas, 147, 148; perse- 
cuted, gives way, but deeply hurt, 148; more 
telegrams to Nicholas on interference of 
foreign ministers at Athens, 161-170, 170, 171; 
suggests change in diplomatic staffs, 155; 
promise to stop threatened German occupa- 
tion, 156; offered a free hand by Briand, 
160, 161; clear statement of conditions on 
which Greece will come in, 170, 171; eager for 
perfect cordiality, 175; Allies still believe 
him a traitor, 178; his military record ignored 
by Provisional Government, 170: abused in 
English papers, 184; report of events in 
Greece during author’s absence, 186-188; 
indignation with slanders, 185, 187; not 
wedded to neutrality, 187; praise of the 
troops, 198; supposed to be fooling Zalmis— 
and Calogeropoulos (?) 197; slanderers had 
no scruples, 198; charged with outrage on 
Freneb Embassy, 199; branded a felon, 200; 
embarrassed by Zaimis’s resignation, 200; 
consternation at news of Cavalla, 2038; 
hypocritically given time to think over his 
reply to the Allies, 208 ; courtesy and modera- 
tion towards Venizelos, 208; whole life 
given to his country, 200, 210; reviews 
warships, 218, 214; more slander, 216; 
partly excuses the Allies for their nerves, 
217, 218; all settled with Bénazet, 219-221, 
225 seg.; bitter complaints of Venizelos’ 
open attack, 221, 222; French Minister, ‘“‘ We 
are not here to defend Kings from their 
people,” 227; Government has no stores 
of arms, 227; his account of Bénazet—and 
after, 228-230; last interview with Admiral 
Dartige, full report, 288 seg.; promises pro- 
tection to Venizelists if they do not attack, 
238; in no way whatever responsible for the 
bloodshed of December ist, 238; vigorous 
attempts to stop it, 242; the Palace bom- 
barded, 244; yields to force, 244; said to 
have “arranged” the riot with Admiral 
Dartige to cover his giving up the guns, 247; 
and secretly prepared a bloody riot, 247; 
always honest and straightforward, expected 
similar treatment from others, 249, 250; 
“the servant of Germany °’(!) a “‘ despot and 
a tyrant,’ 258; condemned unheard, 268; 
to be driven out, 259; the “one and only 
obstruction to European diplomacy,” 260; 
fortitude and generosity, 266; feels he must 
go for sake of the people, 267; willing, if 
not eager, to co-operate with Venizelos, 278 ; 
concentration on attack against, 273; 
charged with plot to assassinate Venizelos, 
278 and note; to be deposed, 275, 276, 279; 
calis Crown Council of ex-Premiers, but 
determined to resign, 280; they argue, he 
remains firm, 280, 281; a moving scene, 281 ; 
official announcement, 283; receives every- 
one, 284; his last ‘* Proclamation,” 287, 288; 
Can we get through the crowd ? 289; number- 
less visitors, 200; recalled, 305; incompre- 
hensible tragedy, 807; greatest King of 
Modern Greece, 308—(24, $1, 138, 144, 194, 
199 249, 800 304) 


Constantine Paleologus, last of Byzantine Emperors, 
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Constantine, Grand Duke, author's grandfather, 


inherits Pawlowsk, 165; a connoisseur, 166 
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Constantine, Grand Duke, author’s uncle, poet 
and musician, 167, 168—(22, 80) 

Constantinople, alarming news from, 28 ; crowded 
with German officers, 28; the ‘‘ Dream of 
Greece,"’ 39; Russia says ‘‘ No,” 40; treaty of, 
119—(18, 21, 36, 38, 41, 195, 99 note, 135, 
142) 

Corfu, neutrality violated, 69, 
residence at, 101 

Corinth, the canal, 260, 277; Gulf of, 276 ; occupied 
by Allies, 283—[256) 

Corsica, 304 

Corriere deila Seva, quoted, 60 and note 

Cosmetatos, Mr., his ‘‘ Tragedy of Greece,”* 8, 200 
note, 207 and note; telegrams from, 296, 
quoted, 296 

Coundoursotss, Admiral, chief councillor toVenizelos’ 
Provisional Government, 178, 179, 208; 
Minister of the Navy, 804 

Crete, 43, 79, 09 note, 106, 200; ready for revolu- 
tion, 207 

Crimean War, 119 

Croatsa, and Austrian troops, 61 

Crown Prince, of Greece, 49 

Cunninghame, Sir Th., trusted Greece, 07 

Cuyp, 166 

Cyprus, offered to Greece, 75, 76 


106; Kaiser's 
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Daily Chronicle, messages from Athens, 201 note 

Daily Mail, an interview with Cochin, 95; a 
message from Venizelos, 120, 121—[273 note] 

Danglto, Gen., chief councillor to Venizelos’ 
** Provisional Government,”’ 178, 179 ; 208 

Danube, the, 27, 60, 61 

Dardanelles, attack on, $8 sey.; hopeless to 
attack only by ficet, 35; Constantine's plan, 
85-37; to be abandoned, 76, 77; Kitchener’s 
views, 96—(77, 78, 184, 142) 

Darmstadt, 144 

Dartsge, Admiral. See du Fournet 

David, M., Deputy associate of Jonnart, 277; 
explains the action of Allies, 302, 308 

Delcassé, M., demands alliance without guarantees, 
45 ; offers troops to Venizelos for attack on 
Bulgaria, 66—([44, 45, 184] 

Demidoff, Mr., Russian Minister at Athens, 
urges immediate support of Serbia, 25, 26; 
contradicts stories against the King, 104; his 
diplomacy revealed, 115, 116; his secret 
support of Venizelos, 116; information for 
Constantinople, 195; backs up the King to 
stop bloodshed, 242, 248; despatches on 
Jonnart, 204, 295—(42, 154, 155, 232 note) 

Demvir-Hissar, bridge blown up, 105, 112 

De Tomon, Th., architect of tomb at Pawlowsk, 165 

Deville, French Minister at Athens, his ‘‘ L’Entente, 
la Gréce et la Bulgarie,’’ 52 and note 

Dimitracopoulos, Mr., asked to form Cabinet, 
sounds the foreign ministers, 170; failure of 
overtures, 187, 204 

"* Diplomatic Documents’ partly faked, 268, 264 

Dmitri, Grand Duke, author's uncle, shot by 
Bolshevists, 182 note 

Dobrudja, 160, 169 

a'Offenbach, an operette, 80 

Daver, 184 

Dove-Tepe, occupied by Sarrail, 110, 112 

Dousmanis, Gen., Chief of General Staff, blinded 
by hatred of Venizelos, 155; exiled, 205 

Dowager-Empress, of Russia—(21) 
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Drama, Greek troops to be concentrated at, 801— 


(208) 

Dubarry tapestry, 166 

du Fowrnet, Admiral Dartige, fiercely defends 
Greeks, but suspects Constantine, 100 seg. ; 
quoted, 106; severe criticism of Allies at 
Salonika, 118 note; disappointed that 
Greece submits, 117, 118; ordered to raise 
troops for Athens, 198 and note; 194 and 
note; no proof of Greek treachery, 194, 195 ; 
his views, 105, 196; on outrage at French 
Legation, 198; his views and actions, 211, 
212; Greek fleet to surrender, 218; King 
must keep his word, 220; protests against 
“ Provisional Government's "’ taking up arms 
221 seq.; resists Venizelists, 223; more 
demands on Greek Navy, 224; everyones 
must bow to force, 224; no responsibility 
outside execution, 280, 286 ; demand for arms 
from Greece, 282; last interview with the 
King—full report, 233 seg. ; not pleased with 
his own Government, 235; fears trouble from 
Venizelos, 286; rather expects armed resist- 
ance, 240; naturally blames Greeks, though 
knowing they were not guilty, 242; intends 
to bombard Athens later, 245; bears witness 
to good behaviour of Royalist troops, 246 ; 
said to have arranged a farce, unsuspecting 
the King’s perfidious plans, 247; his ‘* Sou- 
venirs '’ examined, unprejudiced up to a point, 
but inconsistent and partly influenced by 
sentiment, 248 seg., 258; admits Venizelist 
sympathies and that Allies’ action was very 
offensive to the Greeks, 248, 249; did under- 
stand and appreciate the King, 2349; but 
misunderstood the people, 250; his ‘* re- 
venge,” 258 seg.; confused by contrary 
orders, 256 seg.; put on retired list, as a 
scapegoat, 258—{196 note, 306, 207, 216, 217, 
221, 222, 225 note, 226 and note, 231, 232, 247, 
248, 270) 

du Nord, Comte et Comtesse, incognito name. 
Grand Duke Paul and Wife, 166 


Echo de Paris, blames King for outrage on French 
Embassy, 199, 200 

Eleusts, 155, 194, 211 

Eleutheros Typos, an article by Venizelos, 82 

Elizabeth, Grand Duchess, 167 

Elliot, Sir Francis, British Ambassador, vague 
offers, 42; trusted the King, 97; against any 
military action, 1023; to be arrested by 
Germans (!), 154, 156; doyen of diplomats at 
Athens, 170 ; on England's attitude, 178 note; 
demands punishment for outrage at French 
Legation, 108; trusted Zaimis, 200, 208; 
will not discuss with Calogeropoulos, 205; 
complains to Dartige, 212; no part in taking 
Greek fleet, 224; alarmed, 287; ‘I protest,” 
244—(157, 204, 218, 282 note, 206) 

England, must come in, 20; her decision in the 
balance, 21; ‘‘ White Book ” on pourpariers 
with Turkey, 80; her War Council, 38, 84; 
terrible loss at Gallipoli, 88; will not risk 
offending Russia, 40; always admired by 
Greece, 42, 48 ; probably contemplated break- 
up of Turkey, 44; Bulgaria an enemy, 66; 
never considered violation of Greek territory, 
69; takes equipment sent from America to 
Greece 71; more conciliatory than Russia or 
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France, 115; approached by Prince Andiew, 
127; not in accord with Russia, towards 
Greece, 178 note; strange Customs precau- 
tions, 181; inclined to Greece, 197; does not 
oppose dethronement, 297; interference with 
Russia, 180—(85, 106, 119, 185, 140, 142 
180, 206) 

Epirus, 108 

Euboes, Gulf of, 180 


F 


Fabdergé, Russian goldsmith, 19 

Falkenhayn, Gen., conveys threats from Germany, 
107 seg.; becomes inflexible, 110 

Ferdinand, Archduke Francis, his assassination, 18 

Ferdinand, King of Bulgaria, his personal spite, 
28 note; his duplicity never deceived the 
Greeks, 05; not entirely to blame, 160 

Florina, in Macedonia, 106 

Fortescue, Cap. Grainville, his ‘“‘What of the 
Dardanelles,” fair to Greece, 42 

France, must move, 19; alliance with Russia, 20; 
her demands on Greece, 89; her influence 
shaken, 52; approached by Prince Andrew, 
127; will not allow Greece any conditions, 
197; broke her word to Greeks—240 (85, 106, 
119, 185, 140, 142, 148, 186, 206} 

Franco-British Police, an ‘“‘ unwanted” secret 
service, ‘‘ pickpockets,murderers,and thieves,” 
09 seqg.; their criminal lies, 100; their dis- 
graceful methods, winked at by the Allies, 
104, 105, 205, 206; used to exasperate the 
people against the King, 105; further shame- 
less activities, 116; spying on Cabinet 
ministers, 148, 195; a mean trick, 105; 
planned outrage at French Embassy, 199; 
and planned the trick of supposed submarine, 
228 ; invents charge of Greek Deputy’s signals 
to German submarine, 224; stores of bombs, 
etc., why ? 227, 228; at last dissolved, 245, 
246; organize guerillas, 270—[156, 164, 206, 
207, 288, 239, 245, 246) 


G 


Gallipok Peninsula, terrible cost to England, 88; 
expedition not supported by Russia, 1793—(385 
86, 89, 42, 76, 78) 

Gauche, Admiral, succeeds Dartige and continues 
blockade, 258 

George, late King, author’s father, 179; his 

funeral, 278 

George, Grand Duke, married author's sister, shot 
by Bolshevists, 182 and note—(167) 

George V, invites author to lunch, 188, 20 

George, Prince (of Greece), takes part in negotiations 
with the Allies, 48; ready to trust the Allies, 
45, 47; failure to secure any pledge from 
Poincaré, 46 ; living at St. Cloud, 185—{79] 

George, Lloyd, the errors in Serbia must not be 
repeated, 85 ; interview with Ribot, 276—({298] 

General Staff, of Greece, partly trained in Berlin, 
27; distrusts Bulgaria, 82; on the Dardan- 
elles, 88, 84, 85; opposed to Venizelos, 87, 
88; still suspected pro-German, 42; should 
have been consulted, 59, 60; report impos- 
sibility of facing Bulgaria alone, 62; expert 
knowledge has no influence on Venizelos, 64; 
their views on Serbia, 65 ; prophecies fulfilled, 
70; their opinions concealed by Venizelos, 
70; opinion on Cyprus, 76; their policy 
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admired: by Kitchener, 95; nervous about 
Rumania, 188—[20, 44, 77] ° 

Germany, What will she do ? 19; declares war on 
France, 21; the Treaty torn, 22; sends 
officers to Constantinople, 28; ready for the 
Dardanelles, 84; loan to Bulgaria, 88, 384; 
always distrusted by Greece, 42, 48; her 
agents in Greece, 52; supposed sympathy of 
Constantine, 55; troops for Austria, 61; 
violation of Belgium, 69; lavish supplies to 
Turkey and Bulgaria, 70, 71; crushes Serbia 
by combined attack, 72; her submarines in 
Greek ports ! 100; says Greece is not neutral, 
107 ; orders Greece to disarm Allies, 108 ; only 
temporarily restrained, 109; false rumour of 
her intention to occupy Athens, arrest 
Venizelos and foreign diplomats, 154, 156, 
102; author will not cross, 179; encouraged 
by Venizelos revolution at Salonica, 201. 
See Conival Powers 

Goebden, flight to Turkish waters, 28 

Goerlsts, Greek troops interned, 208 

Gownaris, Mr., to form a Cabinet, bis character 
and ability, 88, 89 ; demands pledges from the 
Allies, 42; suffers for his wise caution, 56; 
remains in power on account of King’s illness, 
59; exiled, 205—({148] 

Graham, of British Embassy, Paris, 296 

Greece, reasons for not entering the War, 7; hopes 
of becoming a united nation, 8; her happiest 
time,17; manyreforms, 17, 18; Government 
firmly neutral, 28; strained relations with 
Turkey, 24; can never join Germany, 25; 
divergence in Cabinet, 25, 26; peculiar 
conditions, 27 ; some of General Staff trained 
at Berlin, 27 ; offered expansion in Asia Minor, 
29, 81; delivers artillery to Serbia, 30; not 
to refuse compensations to Bulgaria, $1; no 
historical claim on Macedonia (?), 82; not 
ready for an Asiatic policy, 82; must not help 
in the Dardanelles, 33, 35-87; little hope 
from the Allies, 89; Russia will not tolerate 
her presence in Constantinople, 89, 40; 
generations of friendship to England, 42, 48; 
only possible alternatives, 42 note; overtures 
ignored, 48; suspected of bartering, 44; 
cramped by Allies’ persistence in favour of 
Bulgaria, 55; entirely reasonable demands, 
45; pledges refused, but must take 
the blame, 46; Government supports Con- 
stantine, distrust of vague promises, 47; 
pious devotion of the people, 48, 49; again 
warned not to offend Bulgaria, 60; protests 
to the Allies, 60, 51; and attempts private 
treaty with Serbia, 51; confidence shaken, 
beginning to listen to Germany, 52 seg.; 
trusts the King, while Allies persist ip dealing 
with Venizelos, 66; might have been spared 
humiliation, 58, 59; loyal to King and Com- 
mander, 59; first election in which conquered 
provinces took part, 59; people deceived by 
Venizelos, 59, 60; accused by foreign 
Press, 60; in peril from weakness of Serbia, 
62; who cannot fulfil conditions of treaty, 65 ; 
violation of Constitution, 66, 67; in fever of 
excitement, 66, 67; violation of Greek 
territory, 68, 69; reasons for charge of failure 
to help Serbia, 68; violation justified as 
Germany excused herself towards Belgium, 
69; the consequences for Greece, 70; an 
historical debate, 70; defective ammunition, 
71; applauds the King for saving her from 
War, 78, 78 ; attitude of benevolent neutrality, 
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78; the only nation with diplomatie foresight, 
75; too bitter to care for Cyprus, 75, 76; 
not blamed by foreign Press, 77; Veni- 
selos says should have got a price 
from Germany for neutrality, 78; so 
longer meutval, 87; harshly treated by 
the Allies, who had petted Bulgaria, 88 sag.; 
interests, as well as honour, so obviously on 
side of Allies, only deliberate and secret 
influences could have produced suspicion of 
Greene, 88, 80; her troops now considered 
in the way! 091, 92; distressed by Allies’ 
arbitrary blockade, 92; her neutrality a 
cloak ! obviously not, 94; apparent confidence 
restored, 93; the problem of demobilization, 
06 seg.; coming elections, 97; torn by party 
intrigue, 98 seg.; exasperated by Franco- 
British Police, the riff-raff of the Levant, 99 
seq.; charged with revictualling German 
submarines, 100; people called Greoco-Boches, 
100; coast continually raided, 100; opinion 
abroad misled, 101; disloyal Greeks stir up 
foreign feeling against the King, 103; being 
slowly strangled, 105 ; Germans also complain 
of breach of neutrality, 107; saves Allies by 
seven months of diplomatic bluff to Germany, 
107 seg. ; Bulgarian attacks to be resisted at all 
Costs, 108; six weeks’ calm, 109; compelled 
tosurrender Rupel, 111; again falsely accused, 
111, 112; ordered to resist, 118; put under 
martia] law, 118; must pay for blunders of 
the Allies, 114 seg.; ‘* Protected" by a 
blockade! 114; demobilization, a ‘“ new 
betrayal,” 116, 102; intrigues of Venizelos 
with foreign ministers, revealed, 116; ex- 
planations of no avail, 117; put under a 
** business " Cabinet and “ protected” by the 
Allies, 117, 118; nation divided in two, 120 
seg.; people goaded into hatred of the Allies, 
121, 122; threatened by separatists, 128; 
unparalleled sufferings, for no fault of her own, 
127; freedom entirely suppressed, save for 
friends of Venizelos, 148; for Allies convinced, 
contrary to facts, that the whole country 
supports Venizelos, 149; foreign ministers to 
dictate the Election, 151, 152; false rumours 
of German invasion, 154, 155; plans for 
“moral conquest’ of, 156; can she help 
Rumania, 158, 159; still a cat’s paw, 159, 
162; open sedition expected any day, 168; 
Venizelos Provisional Government, 158; 
another false accusation, 169; more severity 
from Allies, who encourage revolution, 170; 
offer rejected with scorn by Russia, 176, 177} 
the Provisional Government, 178, 179, 200, 
310 seg.; summary of events and conditions, 
186-188 ; majority always trust and love the 
King, 191, $14; dare not provoke war, 198; 
explanation never published, 108; the pro- 
German party(?), 194; said to send Germany 
information by wireless, 194; Venizelos in 
minority, 196 and note; unfortunate outrage 
at French Legation, 198; enquiry ordered, 
108, 199; insulted by secret police, 200; 
position at Cavalla, 200, 201; disasters at 
Cavalla, but cannot surrender to Bulgaria, 201; 
the final tragedy of Cavalla, 202, 203 ; protest 
to Germany, 203, 204; business Cabinet 
demanded by Allies, 205 ; hopes for harmony, 
207; goaded to desperation by Venizelos and 
the Franco-British police, 212, 213; army to 
be interned, 218; apparent friendship and 
settioment secured from Bénazet, 219 sey.; 
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must be free to maintain neutrality, 226: 
actual civil war, 281; i 


only a “ police’ trick, 223 and note ; 


interference is resented, 232 ; direct appeal to 
Paris and London has no effect, 287; inva- 
sion (!) by the Allies, 241; shots fired, 242; 
invasion and revolution on one day, 244; 
diplomats to leave as Admiral Dartige means 
more mischief, 245 ; end of “‘ peaceful dem=n- 
stration,” with over ninety killed and nearly 
200 wounded, 246, 251; the current (viley 
exaggerated) version of the riot, 247, 248, 252; 
the so-called treacherous ambush was a 
legitimate self-defence, 251; the centre of 
attention in Europe, 252; to be ‘** punished,” 
258 seg.; blockade proclaimed, 258; tbe 
whole army to be withdrawn, 259 ; the peopie 
criticise the Government’s concessions, 259; 
enforced ‘‘ unconditional surrender,’’ 261; no 
news of blockade allowed to get out, 264; 
people bribed in vain to give up the King, 266; 
nothing could shake her allegiance to bea 
King, 275; the people alarmed and depressed, 
284 seg.; no one can pass in the street, 287; 
may remain neutral, 289; our best mea, 
because anti-Venizelist, are all exiled, 205; 

of Reign of Terror, 806—{28 note, 
218, 214) 


Greco-Serbian Treaty, Serbia too weak to maintain, 


62, 65; reasons for charge against Greece for 
failure to maintain, 68 ; private treaty against 
Bulgaria attempted, 51; the Treaty discussed, 
60; Venizelos on obligations, 70; expounded 
by Zalmis, 78, 74; the destruction of Tatoi, 
120-182; copy handed to Emperor of 
Russia, 184—{28, 24, 75, 184) 


Greco-Turkish War—(24) 
Grouse, 166 
Grey, Lord, his ‘‘ Twenty-five Years,” 28 note; his 


Guillemin, 


request to Greece, 81, 82; nervous lest Greek 
enterprise should offend Russia, 40; but 
advises a firm hand to secure Greek co-opera- 
tion, 41; declaration of friendship with 
Bulgaria, 66; asserts that Venizelos asked 
for troops, 68; offers Cyprus to Greece, 75, 
76—(184, 142] 

. M., French Ambassador at Athens, 
his assurance to Constantine contradicted by 
announces ocoupation of 


misinterprets Skouloudis, 89; trusts Greece 
and against demobilization, 97; drew up 
plans of “ protection " of Greece, 117, 118; 
told by Briand mof to interfere, 154; to be 
arrested by Germans (?), 154, 155; apologies 
for accepting rumours, 157 note; asks for 
troops, 198; outrage against his Legation, 
196 seg. ; guarded by troops, 198; planned by 
Secret Police, carried out by Venizelists, 
199; secret intrigues with Venizelos, 207; 
pleased with Bénazet, 220; but unwilling to 
carry out his benevolent plans, 227; furious 
at prospects of peace, 220 ; gets rid of ministers 
from “the enemy,’ 281; very active, 255, 
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Hadjopoulos, Col. of IVth Army Corps, at Cavalla, 
102; begs for troops, 201; betrayed by 
Venizelists, compelled to surrender, 202, 208; 
condemned by Greek Government, 208 

Hague, the Convention, 68 ; articles on Neutrals, 
68 note, 69 and note; a crime to mention, 89 

Haperanda, 183, 180 

Harrogate, 182 

Hayes-Sadler, Admiral of British Squadron, 193; 
orders for Salamis, 104 

Helen, cousin of author, 196 

Hesperia, Greek newspaper, 198 note; get rid of 
the ‘“‘ Dynastic Canker,” 274 

Hestia, the Venizelos organ, 100 

Hibbon, Paxton, his “ Constantine I and His 
People,” 8; supports Constantine's state- 
ments, 186 note 

Hindenburg’s order to Greek troops, 201, 202 note; 
guarantees Greek troops shall go to Germany, 
not Bulgaria, 2038 

Hymetius, 120 


J i 


Ionian Islands, neutrality violated, 106—[269) 
Isvolshks, 207 note 
Italy, wants King baok at once, 297—[106) 


J 
Janina, 307 
John, Grand Duke, 167 
Jonnart, M., 122 note; a mystery, 277; the 


High Commissioner, 278; a Proclamation of 
peace and loyalty, 203, 204; the ‘“‘ undetir- 
ables,” 204, 805; destroys the Constitution, 
205; clearly acted for Venizelos, 297 ; had 
no firm authority, 207—(281, 282, 288, 285, 
287, 289, 201, 208, 200, 804) 

Journal Offictel du 28 Octobre 1910—(Comité 
Secret) quoted, 66 


K 


Kaiser, his residence at Corfu, 101; correspon: 
dence with Queen Sophie, 2638, 264 

Kara-Burnu, Fort, 106 

Kauffman, Angelica, 166 

Kemal Pasha, 307 

Kerr, Admiral Mark, old friend of the author’s, 37, 
805 

Kerix, the, Venizelos mouthpiece, attacks the King, 
149 

Kief, 21 

Kiew, 188, 188 

Kifistia, 202 

Kitchener, weloome visit, and frank confidence in 
the King, 04-08, 128; applauds Greek General 
Staff, 96; did not approve occupation of 
Salonica, 96; one of the only three who 


understood Constantine, 249—{140] 

Knox, Vice-Consul G. G., his evidence on Cavalla, 
202 note 

Kresna Pass, 110, 112 

Krivoleh, disaster at, 107—[91] 
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Lacase, M., French Naval Minister, 218; ignored 
Bénazet, 226, 283; insists on immediate 
supply of war material, 283; asserts that 
Greeks will submit when the time comes, 
240—({235, 237, 245, 256) 

Lambros, Prof., forms Cabinet, efforts to satisfy 
the Allies, 214; blocked by French, 215; 
tries to resist demands for ammunition, 232 
seq. ; his last appeal, 238, 289; his Cabinet 
charged with a lying proclamation, 247 ; 
exiled, 205—(218, 229) 

Lamia, 256 

Lampi, portrait of Empress Marie, 166 

Larissa, 155 

Lawson, J. C., his “ Tales of Zgean Intrigue,” 
99 note 

Lemnos, Isle of, 207 

Le Temps, quoted on Greece, 77 

Levant, riff-raff, 99 

London, 115, 140, 178, 182, 287, 257 ; in war-time, 
184 

London Conference, of 1912, 84, 206 

Louise, Princess, 188 

Lucerne, 97, 805 


Macedonia, 8, $1, 82, 67, 72, 77, 85, 86, 90, 01, 94, 
105, 108, 109, 128, 130, 142, 148, 144, 161, 
201, 216, 217, 221, 225, 250, 270, 286, 288; 
dying of hunger, 148; military policy of 
Sarrail, 191, 192 

Maris Antoinette, 165, 166 

Marie, Exopress, 165 

Marie Feodorouna, Princess of Wurtemburg, wife 
of Grand Duke Paul, 164, 166 

Marie, author's sister, first married to Grand Duke 
George of Russia, shot by Bolshevists, 182 
and note 

Melaxas, Acting-Chief of Staff, an ‘‘ expert ” on 
the Dardanelles, 37; exiled, 205 

Mercati, Master of Household, sent to restrain 
Venizelos, 65; to Admiral Dartige, 288; 
visits the Embassies, 240—(251) 

Messager d@’Athenes, oD Turkish propaganda in 
Greece, 52 

Messina, 120 

Metropolitan, of Salonica, Queen Olga’s message to, 
179 

Michael, fourth son of Catherine II, 165 

Mickatlowitch, Grand Duke George, 
brother-in-law, 134, 138 

Militarism of Prussia, triumph means end of 
liberty, 20 

Milo, for the fleet, 02, 198 

Mohileff, 184, 188 

Monastis, 316, 217 

Morosiné, the Venetian, 254 

Moschopowlo, Governor of 
troops, 07 

Munich, 131 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 84 

Mytilene, Isle of, 207 


author’s 


Salonika, on Greek 


Naples, 185 
Nauplia, $04 
Névatoff, M., Russian Under-Secretary for Foreign 
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Affairs, approves Constantine's offer to Allies, 
assures they do not suspect Greece, 172, 
173, 174; not “interested” in Venizelos, 
172; trusts Calogeropoulos, 172, 178 

Neutrals, Hague Convention articles, 68 note, 69 
and note; ‘“ benevolent neutrality,” 73; 
neutrality becomes a name, 98; Constantine 
not wedded to neutrality, 187, 220 

New Europe, an article by Venizelos, 128 note; 
revelations, 232 and note—({271 note) 

Newcastle, 21, 181, 182 

Nicholas J, of Russia, 165 

Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, his Palace, 19; 
accused by Allies, 20; convinced of the King’s 
loyalty, explains that France and England 
forced his hand, 184 seg.; annoyed by 
calumnies of Russian Press—‘' I have con- 
fidence in Tino,” 136; his character, 188 ; he, 
too, falsely accused of friendship with Ger- 
many, 139; understands wire from Constantine, 
148 ; disgusted with diplomats, 157—{128, 183, 
134, 182 note} 

Nicholas, Grand Duke, appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of Russian army, 20; shot by Bolshev- 
ists, 182 note—[21] 

Nicholas of Greece, Prince, the author, urged to tell 
the truth, 7; annual visit to Russia, 18 seg. ; 
talk with the Emperor of Russia, 19, 20; 
impressions of Russian Emperor’s declaration 
of war, 20, 21; return to Greece, 21 seqg.; 
only route open, 21; sympathy with the 
Allies, 28; talk with King Constantine on 
situation, 24, 25; talking “‘shop’’ at the 
Russian Legation, $0; further talk with 
Constantine, 32, 38; witness that Constantine 
always maintains friendly attitude to Veni- 
zelos, 41; uneasy and consults Constantine in 
bed, 49, 50; discusses ‘“ foreign Ministers " 
with the King, 56; news from Constantine, 
61, 62; in Switzerland in 1918, 63; his 
wife, 18; defence of Zalmis, 78; considered 
as guilty as the King, 88 ; careful statement of 
the problem for the Allies and the rights of 
Greece, showing that nothing justified any 
suspicions of the latter’s good faith, 89 seg. ; 
his estimate of Gen. Sarrail, 00, 91; visit to 
Russia in 1916; personal regret for stupid 
offensiveness of the Allies, 121, 128; mission 
to Russia, 127 seg.; looks forward to seeing 
his mother, after three years, 128, 129; story 
of fire at Tatoi, 120 seg.; arrested at Munich, 
as a Spy, 182, 133; sight-seeing at Stockholm, 
188; arrival at St. Petersburg, 188; explains 
everything to the Emperor, 134-188; makes 
good impression, 186; further interviews and 
cordial reception, 186 seg.; interviews with 
Ministers, 189; two hours’ talk with the 
Empress, 141, 142; impressions of Russia, 
146 seg.; further report from Constantine, 
147, 148; ‘explains’ Venizelos to Prime 
Minister of Russia, 149; maintains that Allies 
allow themselves to be misled, 148, 149; 
further attempts to convince Russian Ministers 
that their representatives at Athens were 
interfering in politics, 151-170; long discus- 
sion with Paléologue, 158-162; wish for wiser 
foreign diplomats at Athens, 161; supposed to 
be ignorant of his brother’s treachery, 162 seq. ; 
reports hostile campaign in Russian Press to 
the King, 163, 164; his mission a failure, 164; 
family life in Russian Court, 164 seg.; news 
from Constantine sof informed, as promised, 
by Sturmer, 171; talk with Nératoff on offer 
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from Greece, 172, 178, 174; letter to 
Paléologue, 174, 175 ; and to Russian Emperor, 
175; regret that any conditions were 
mentioned, 176; however natural they were, 
176; bitterly disappointed by Russia's rejec- 
tion of Greek offer, 176, 177; has to admit 
his failure. Greece and Russia could not 
understand each other, 177, 178; return to 
Greece, 170 seg.; his mother's farewell, 180 ; 
via Norway and England, 170; details of 
journey, 181 seg.; military animation in 
England, 182; visit to Queen Alexandra, 182, 
188; no politics, 188; Junch with George V, 
1883; depressed by newspaper placards, 184; 
London in war-time, 184; and Paris, 185; 
impressions of ‘‘ home,’’ 185, 186; recapitu- 
lates events in his absence, 191 seg.; family 
talk on how to disprove slanders, 217 seg. ; 
full report on the order for delivery of arms, 
2381-241; at the Palace during riots, 243; 
his own house bombarded, 244; everything 
told from author's personal memories, and 
confirmed by Admiral Dartige and others, 248 ; 
his children’s governess, and all French 
women employed by Greeks, ordered out of 
the country, 155; sad, affectionate family 
meetings at author’s house, 266, 267 ; receives 
sad news from the King, 281; last hours in 
the Palace, 283, 286 sey. ; pathetic scene, 201 ; 
shert stay at his summer house, 202; sees 
something of the ceremony, 800; conversa- 
tions with David, 808, 804; would be wiser 
to leave the country, 808, 804; decides to go 
to Switzerland, 804; his ‘“‘ My Fifty Years,” 
50 

Nisch, 28 

Norway, 21, 180 

Novoja Vremja, editor of, insists that Greece 
means to attack Allies, 164 


Oo 


Odessa, 18 

Oleg, Prince, early victim of War, 21 

Olga, Grand Duchess, 141 

Olga, Queen, author’s mother, message to Pro- 
visional Government,” 178, 170; her reply to 
Metropolitan of Salonica, 179; author visits 
after five years, 128, 120; her family life, 174 
$eqg.; parting with author, 180; to Switzerland, 
during Russian Revolution, 180—{183] 

Oropos, 130, 201, 202 

Otho, formerly King of Greece, 79, 119 

Ovsd, his ‘‘ Metamorphosis,”’ 167 


P 


Paleocastrio, 200 

Paléologue, French minister at St. Petersburg, prom- 
ised a report to his Government, 142-144; on 
Rumania, 158-162; situation explained by 
Nicholas, 174, 175 ; his reply, 175 ; still hope- 
ful but proved wrong, 177, 178—{149] 

Panas, Mr., Greek minister, 188, 176 

Paris, 116, 118, 140, 178, 108, 104, 287, 267; in 
war-time, 185 

Parthenon, The, 255 

Passerof, Mr., Bulgarian ministry, 84 

** Patriotic League of Greek Women "' organized by 
the Queen, 265 
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Paul, Grand Duke, uncle to author, 164, 165 ; his 
choice collections, 166; shot by Bolshevists 
182, note 

Pawlowsk, life and estate described, 164 seg.—[133, 
189, 149, 178, 178] 

Pazos, 106 note 

Peloponnesus, 219, 232, 257, 260, 260, 262, 280, 
283, 308, 304 

Pera, 195 

Petit Trianon, the, 165 

Phaleron, 117, 129, 214, 241, 242, 244, 284 

Philopappos, tomb of, 241, 242 

Piraus, the—(22, 02, 110, 120, 154, 185, 198, 194, 
202, 211, 241, 245, 257, 250, 261 note, 268, 
277, 286, 288, 204) 

Poincaré, M., refuses any formal pledge to Greece, 
46; his straight answer, the key to the situa- 
tion, 47; Constantine trusts his word, 50 

Poland, 146 

Politis, Mr., of the Provisional Government, on 
Jonnart and Venizelos, 297; will not allow a 
whisper of excuse for the King, 258; more 
sensational articles, 256 

Press, the European, their false charges against 
Constantine, 27; the French admits they 
were warned against Turkey, 128; suppresses 
the facts, 47; claims big majority for Venizelos, 
78; admits Greece was in the right, 85; loud 
demand for Venizelos and military dictator- 
ship, 178; cruel placards in England, 184; 
“intentional ” indiscretions, 201; denounces 
surrender of Cavalla as a disgraceful desertion, 
204; their usual lies and exaggerations, 246 

Protection—or Protectorate, 114, 117, 118, 119; 
or Parental, 121 

Provisional Government of Venizelos, 163; claims 
to be purely patriotic, 178, 192; message to 
Queen Olga and her reply, 178, 179; attack 
Greek troops, 21 seg.; proved over-confident, 
223; furious with Bénazet, 229; mancuvre 
‘“‘enemy"’ diplomats from Athens, 281; 
seizing their opportunity, 244, 261, 252; not 
to profit, 261; recognised as a de facto Govern- 
ment, 260; continued activities, 270, 271; 
will have nothing to do with the King, 273; 
to be dissolved, 279, 288, 289; must act for 
itself, 208—(278, 285) 

Prussia, foe to liberty, 20—-[106 note] 

Pugliesi-Conts, Capn., of Squadron A, 241 


Racouly, Raymond, his ‘‘ M. Jonnart in Greece and 
the abdication of Constantine,” quoted as 
example of reckless falsehood given freely to 
the public, 247, 248 ; quoted 801 and note 

Ralis, Mr., ‘‘ It is mad to suspect Greece,’’ 95 

Rembrandt, “ Christ,"’ 166 

Revue des Deux Mondes, an attack on Greece, re- 
tuted by Admiral Dartige, 101 

Rhodes, 106 

Ribot, M., French Premier, abuses King in le 
Temps, 82; has no scruples, 275; to depose 
the King, 276; to be restrained, 206; ap- 
proves Jonnart, 206—{808) 

Rogues, Gen., French Minister of War, 222 and note 

Rumania, sympethy with the Allies, 28; covets 
Transylvania, 28; concessions to Bulgaria at 
expense of Austria | 20 ; refuses to “ guarantee’’ 
Bulgaria, 80; will not help, 88, 86; declares 
war on Austria, 158, 150, 1690; effecton Greece, 
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186, 196; worse off every day, 188—(21, 22, 
24, 106, 151, 161, 216) 

Rupel, Fort, surrendered to overwhelming odds, 
111, 112, 114, 192—[136, 218) 

Russia visited by author in 1914, 18 seg.; Am- 
bassador hopeful, 18; not prepared for war, 
18, 19; must support the French, 20; the 
Revolution, 20; does want Greece to help 
against Turks, drastic about Constantinople, 
$9; ruins the hopes of England at the Dardan- 
elles, 40, 41; warns off Greece, 41, 42; to be 
warned by Sir Ed. Grey, 41; Constantine 
talks to the Minister, 61, 62; ultimatum to 
Bulgaria, 75; Emperor disbelieves stories 
against the King, 104; the evidence in her 
“White Book,” 115 seg.; approached by 
Prince Nicholas, 127; spacious railway car- 
riage, 188; really approved policy of the 
Allies, 142; Nicholas’ impressions, 145 seg. ; 
her suffering and blindness of aristocracy, 
145-147; Press still attack Greece, 162; 
news kept back from, by Foreign Office at 
Athens, 163; would support severe measures 
against Greece, 164; not keen about Gallipoli, 
172; still suspicious of ‘‘ conditions” laid 
down by Greece, 176, 197, 205; will not wait 
and rejects her offer with scorn, 176, 177; 
wants King restored, 207—{106, 119, 208, 206) 

Russo-Japanese War, remembered, 18 

Russo-T urkish War—(22] 


St. Paparigopoulo, Admiral, A.D.C. to King, 129; 
adventure in Munich, 182, 138 

St. Petersburg, 188, 140, 147, 1490, 154, 168, 175, 
178, 180, 287 

Salamis, 92, 120, 211, 256, 257, 261 note; a 
squadron for Salamis, 194, 276 

Salonica, Venizelos wants troops for, 65, 66-67, 68 ; 
‘* The occupation,” 68 seg.; misunderstanding 
over landing of troops, 71; crushed before 
Allies can intervene, 72 ; troops arrive too late, 
76; 88 seg.; Greek Army in the way! 91; 
occupied to please the French, 96; Bulgaria 
forbidden to approach, 108; a state of siege, 
118 and note; Venizelos’ Provisional Govern- 
ment, 168, 178—{21, 22, 24, 81 note, 38, 86, 
77, 85, 86, 94, 08, 105, 114, 128, 135, 154 note, 
155, 164, 160, 170, 178, 179, 196, 201, 200, 
222, 228, 251, 268, 256, 278, 274, 277, 279, 298) 

Samos, 207 

Sarrail, Gen., his military and political command, 
88 seg.; cannot get enough troops from the 
Powers and taught to distrust the Greeks, 
89 seg.; his ‘‘ Mon Commandement en 
Orient,’’ quoted, 88; his unreasonable severity, 
89, 90; and suspicions, 91; his drastic im- 
petuosity, 105 seg. and 115; cut Greek 
Army in two, 107; Germans to sweep his 
army into the sea, 106, 197; given time—by 
help of Greeks, 109 ; his own aotions deprived 
Greece of power to hold Rupel, 111, 112, 192; 
declares martial law, 118, 101, 102; his 
astounding discourtesy, 114; disappointed 
that Greece submits, 117, 118; a continual 
offence to Greeks, 121, 122; not believed by 
Emperor of Russia, 185; making mischief 
again, 168; does not move his troops, 
169; Allies to make him military dictator, 
178; helped to force surrender of Cavalla, 
202, 208; asked to explain Veuizeloe’ attack, 
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221, 222; scorns Zalmis, 102; starves Greek 
to surrender, 198; his demands 

absurd and impossible, 228; impetuous and 
scared, 256; strong supporter of Venizelos, 
270, 282; his ‘‘Mon Commandement en 
Orient,” quoted 870—(07, 128, 184, 142, 144, 
236, 272, 280) 

Serajevo, the “ assassination,” 18 

Sassonoff, Mr., Russian Foreign Minister, 188; 
interviewed by author, 130 

Sasonof,, Mr., Russian Minister, at Athens, 40 

Schenk, Baron, to be banished, 104 

Serbia, receives Austrian ultimatum, 18; in grave 
danger, 27, 28 and note; compensation 
schemes, 20; must compensate Bulgaria, $1 ; 
discussion on Bulgarian aggression, 60; 
protests to the Allies, 50; compelled to obey 
the Allies, 61, 62, 58; most critical oon- 
ditions, 60, 61; cannot help Greece, 62; to be 
assisted by occupation of Salonica—Greece 
expected to assist, 68; frontier crossed by 
Bulgaria, 70; request for help against Bulgaria 
refused, 70 note—{20, 21, 22, 28, 24, 68, 865, 
106, 225) 

Serge, Grand Duke, 167 

Sevres, Treaty of, 807 

Shouwloudis, a patriot, forms a Cabinet, 78; his 
formal protests and friendly deeds mis- 
represented, 89; continually abused and 
Suspected, 90; demands of Allies promptly 
accepted, 98; asserts loyalty of Greece, 06; 
interviews Kitchener, 97, 98; his ‘* Defence ” 
quoted, 07; exiled, 205; his explanations 
suppressed by the Press, 114, 115; openly 
attacked by Allies, 1173 resigns, 118; his 
Cabinet said to have violated the Constitution, 
191—{80, 81, 84, 107, 110, 148) 

Smyrna, 90 note 

Sofia—(28, 51, 180, 272) 

Somme, the, 118 note 

Sophie, Queen of Greece, sister of Kaiser, 27; 
suspected of treachery to the Allies, 102; 
falsely accused, 268 ; too violent, perhaps, but 
under extreme provocation, 268, 264; organ- 
izes ‘' Patriotic League of Greek Women,” 
265—(289) 

Spetsat, 808, 8304 

Stadium Hill, 244, 254 

Stockholm, two days’ sight-seeing, 138 

Streit, Mr., Minister of Foreign Affairs, wants to 
ascertain what support the Allies will give, 
25, 26; of German origin, 274; important 
memorandum on Greece and Bulgaria, 42 note 

Struma, river, 105; and valley, 110 

Sturmer, Russian Foreign Minister, 1883 inter- 
viewed by author, 189; second interview at 
which he repudiates interference in Greek 
affairs by foreign ministers at Athens, 148, 
149; again denies any such instructions, 152, 
16%; requests author to stay, 164; fails to 
inform author of Russian policy, 170, 171— 
(157) 

Suda Bay, 106, 207 

Sweden, 21 

Switserland, for royal exiles, 8304—(264)} 

Syra, 269, 271 note 


T 
Taranto, 306 


Tatiana, Grand Duchess, 141 
Tatoi, King’s summer residence, 61, 68; -@re the 
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work of the secret police, 100; full story of 
destruction by fire, an act of deliberate incea- 
diarism, 120-1823—({24, 200, 201) 

Temps, le, an article in, 82; quoted, 85; charges 
German Minister with the outrage, 200; article 
quoted on the “ current version,"’ 252, 253 

Tenedos, Isle of —{35) 

T hasos, Isle of, 302, 207 

Theotohy, Mr., Greek Minister at Berlin, given 
message to von Jagow, 106—({25, 133) 

Therissos, 200 

Thessaly, 166 note, 216, 317, 218, 222, 229, 257, 272, 
277; Venizelos “‘ covets,” 270, 271 

Thrace, 159 note 


Times, The, quoted, 107; message from Athens, 
201; on Cavalla, 204, 205 ; artide—The King 
and the Army must go, 260; declaration from 
Venizelos, 274—(198 note, 268 note, 265 note, 
271 note, 278 note) 

Tinos, Isle of, its cathedral and healing Icon, 48, 
49 

Archbishop of, 48, 49 

Torneo, 188, 180, 181 

Transylvania, coveted by Rumania, 28, 169 

Treaties of London, disregarded, 106 

Trelleborg, 188 

Trieste, 21 

Tsarskoe-Selo, the Palace of Tsarskoe, 19—[18, 22, 
138, 141) 

Turkey, will soon join Central Powers, 21: strained 
relations with Greece, 24; secret alliance with 

25; her navy increased, 28; 

declares war, 29; pourpariers with England— 

an ‘‘operette d’Offenbach,” 30; too strong 
for Greece, 82 ; prepared to defend Dardanelles, 

84; dissolution of, desired by Greece, 44—{17, 

26, 84, 06, 119, 288) 


U 
Uhlans, in Greece (?), 155, 166, 198 


Vv 


Van Loo, 106 

Vassilides, Dr., suspected without any cause, 104 

Venizelos, Mr., leader of a humbled Greece, 8 ; not 
prepared to help Serbia, 28, 24; urges 
immediate support of Serbia, 26; a rash 
decision, 26; false charges against Constantine, 
27; refuses assistance to Serbia, 29; adopts 
attitude which, in others, he called pro- 
German, 30; inconsistent and impulsive, so; 
his ambition excited by Grey’s proposals, $1; 
eager to please the Allies, $1, 82; traces a 
map, 82; his “ Letters” good literature, but 
of no other walue, 88; false statement of 
King’s approval, 84, 85; his optimism, his 
** Orations " quoted, 84, 85 and note, 62 and 
note; ignores detail, 86; his persuasive 
eloquence wisely resisted, 87 seg.; offers co- 
operation, 88; but Allies not agreed on com- 
pensations, 89; criticised severely, 80, <0; 
taunts Constantine with his ‘“‘German rela- 
tives,” 87; reeigns, 88; but still in power, $9 
seq. ; ungenerous hostility to Constantine, 41; 
temporary retirement from public Hfe, but 
encourages propaganda against the King, 
behind the scenes, 42 seg.; hopes of vast 
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dominions proved false, 42; Venizelist White 
Book, 42 note ; his followers scoff at supersti- 
tion, 49; all opponents called Germanophiles, 
65; takes credit for Constantine’s military 
triumphs, 55, 56; eager for foreign favour, 56; 
hypnotised the Allics, 58; pretended support 
of the King and neutrality, 50, 60; repudiated 
Serbia, 60, 61; will take any risk to get into 
the War, 62; charges the King with claiming 
Divine Rights, 62, 68; indifferent to opinion 
of General Staff, 64; failing to convince 
Constantine, offers to resign, 64, 65; order of 
mobilisation, 65; personal offer to the Allies, 
65, 66; pretends to obey the King, 66; still 
trusted by Constantine, 67; denies that he 
asked for troops, though Grey asserts they 
were invited, 67, 68; which is now known to 
be the fact, 68; historical speech, 70; knows 
that his policy could not be carried out, 70, 71 ; 
resigns on disagreement with Constantine, 72; 
never faced military considerations, 80; 
charges Constantine with absolutism, 82, 88; 
to devise a new Constitution, 88; will take 
no part in election, but takes first vacant 
seat, 08; his party collaborates with Secret 
Police, 100; his party support Secret Police, 
105; alone responsible, 114; proof of secret 
support from foreign Ministers, 116; at the 
back of the ultimatum of 1016, 120; thanks 
Briand in the Daily Mail, 120, 121, 191; 
hated by reservists, 122; reckless infringe- 
ment of Constitution in fear of the people, 
122 note, 128 note; reckless charges against 
King, 128 note; Ministers his election agents, 
148; his methods explained, by author, to 
Prime Minister of Russia, 149; stil] more 
support from foreign Ministers, 154; to be 
arrested by Germans (!), 154, 156; defies 
King, and sets up Provisional Government at 
Salonica, 168; purely patriotic, 178; does 
not count for much in Russia, 172; Allies 
must have him in office, 178; public speech 
unfair to Constantine, 186, 192, 198; wants 
the glory to himself, 187; his ‘‘ Provisional 
Government ’”’ a serious menace to Greece, 
188; criticised by Ths Times, 198 note; to 
postpone elections ti] he can mancuvre a 
majority, 1963; conditions of support to 
Zaimis, 196; his party carried out outrage on 
French Embassy, 199; discloses Zalmis’ 
secret negotiations, 201; promise Allies a 
** business’ Cabinet, 205; in close corre- 
spondence with French Minister on treachery 
of King, 207; plans laid in Crete eleven years 
ago, 200; self and party to Salonica, 210 seg. ; 
nervous at success of Bénazet, 220; starts 
actual civil war, 221; indignant at being 
restrained by Allies, 222; largestores of arms, 
227; Ad. Dartige well knew Venizelos’ party 
was a danger to the State, 286; his party start 
the shooting, 248; his house looted and stores 
of arms found, 246; his party safely on board 
foreign warships, 252; leader of “patriots,” 
258 ; to be brought back, 259; a compromis- 
ing letter, 269; alone he “ planned conquest 
of Athens,” $60; more bated than ever by 
the people, 967, 268 ; cannot raise troops, 871; 
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a ‘“ martyr,” 278, 274; flatly declines recon- 
ciliation, 274; made Dictator, 276; risk of a 
Republic under Venizelos, 285; his enemies 
exiled, 294; claims promises from Jonnart, 
280, 207; wants time, 208; triumphal eniry, 
300; everything for effect, 301; defeated at, 
the polls, 307—(20, 40, 44, 103, 1438, 144, 155 
156, 174, 198, 207, 208, 285, 251, 378, 278) 

Vera, Grand Duchess, 176 
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Victoria, Princess, 188 
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Volo, 202, 203 

von Jagow, Herr, accepts Constantine’s interven- 
tion, 106, 100 

von Sanders, General Liman, to defend Dardanelles, 
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von Schenk, Baron, propagandist for Germans, 
only succeeds through blunders of the Allies, 
99 
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William, German Emperor, could have stopped 
the War, 20; his telegrams to Constantine, 
24, 25 

Winter Palace—(20) 

Wladimir, Grand Duchess—(18} 
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Yanahitsas, Minister of War, abuses the “ opposi- 
tion,” 78 
Yanina, taken, 108 
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Zaimis, Mr., to form e Cabinet, but cannot gain 
Venizelos’ support, 88; once more forms 
Cabinet, 78; on Greco-Serbian treaty, 78, 74; 
rejects Cyprus, 76; his character defended, 
78; forced to resign, 78; his non-political 
character acceptable to the Allies, 118; 
resigns, 170, 107; said to be friendly to Allies, 
172; seeks help from Sarrail, 192; seeks sup- 
port from Venizelos, 196; fruitless conver- 
sations with Allies, 107; real reason for his 
resignation, 108 ; apologies to French Minister, 
108; negotiations with Allies, disclosed by 
Venizelos Press, 201; once more forms 
cabinet, 272 seg. ; conversations, 277; trusted 
by Jonnart, 278 ; begs people to accept “ tem- 
porary " abdication, 285 ; ordered to exile his 
friends, 204; to remain in power, 298; offers 
to resign, 300—(147, 155, 166, 171, 186, 187, 
201, 204, 274 note, 379, 282, 283, 287, 288, 289, 
205, 297) 

Zappeion, 242, 244, 245, 248, 254 

Zographos, to Greek Legation, 51 and note 
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